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HOW TO USE THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


HIS SURVEY of Lee County will 
T serve several groups of readers. It 
will help farmers to plan the kind of man- 
agement that will protect their soils and 
provide good yields; assist engineers in 
selecting sites ie roads, buildings, ponds, 
and other structures; serve as a reference 
for students and teachers; aid foresters in 
managing woodlands; help county plan- 
ning and development boards to decide on 
future development; and add to our 
knowledge of soils. 


Locating the solls 


The index to map sheets at the back of 
the report will help you locate areas on 
the detailed soil map. The index is a 
small map of the county that shows the 
part of the county included on each sheet 
of the detailed soil map. To locate your 
farm on this index map, look for roads, 
streams, towns, and other familiar 
landmarks. 

When you have found the right sheet of 
the soil map, you will note that the soil 
areas are outlined in red and that each soil 
is designated by a red symbol. AJ] areas 
marked with the same symbol are the same 
kind of soil. Suppose, for example, an 
aren on the map has the symbol NoB. 
The legend for the detailed map shows that 
this symbol identifies Norfolk loamy sand, 
2to6 percent slopes. This soil and all the 
other soils mapped in the county are de- 
scribed in the section “Descriptions of the 
Soils,” 


Finding information 


Different parts of this report will be of 
particular interest to different groups of 
readers, 

Farmers and those who work with 
farmers can learn about the soils in the 
section “Descriptions of the Soils” and 
about their use for cultivated crops in 
“Capability Groups of Soils” and in “Tisti- 
mated Yields and Crop Suitability.” The 
soils are grouped by capability units, that 
is, groups of soils that need similar man- 


agement and respond in about the same 
way. Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, for example, is in capability unit 
IIe-1. Suggestions for the management 
of this soit. are given under the heading 
“Capability unit IIe-1” in the section 
“Management by Capability Units.” In 
the section “stimated Yields and Crop 
Suitability,” the yields of specified crops 
that can be expected under two levels of 
management are given, The relative suit- 
ability of the soils for various crops is 
given also. 

Persons who need only a general idea of 
the soils can refer to the section “General 
Soil Map.” This section tells briefly 
about the principal patterns of soils in the 
county and how they differ from each 
other. 

Those who are concerned with growing 
trees will find in the section “Use of the 
Soils for Woodland” information about 
the suitability of the soils for the produc- 
tion of trees of commercial valus, 


Engineers, builders, and county plan- 
ners will find useful information in the 
section “Engineering Properties of the 
Soils,” 

Soil scientists and others interested in 
the nature of soils will find information 
about how the soils were formed and how 
they are classified in the section “Forma- 
tion, Morphology, and Classification of 
the Soils.” 

Students, teachers, and other users will 
find various parts of the report useful, de- 
pending on their particular interests. 

The “Guide to Mapping Units,” which 
is at the back of the report, shows where 
information about each particular use of 
the soils can be found in the report. 

as ue a a * 


This soil survey was made as a part of 
the technical assistance furnished by 
the Soil Conservation Service to the 
Lee County Soil Conservation District. 
Fieldwork for the survey was finished in 
1959. Unless otherwise indicated, all 
statements in the report refer to conditions 
in the county at the time the fieldwork 
was in progress, 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, IN COOPERATION WITH THE 
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EE COUNTY is an agricultural county. The chief 
crops are cotton, tobacco, soybeans, and small grains. 
Corn and hay are grown as feed for livestock, and corn 
is gaining also as a cash crop. About 40 percent of the 
county is in woods, and forest products form an impor- 
tant secondary source of income. 
The county is in the northeastern part of South Caro- 
lina in the Atlantic Coastal Plain (fig. 1). It has a total 
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Figure 1— Location of Lee County in South Carolina. 


area of 409 square miles, or 261,760 acres. It is bounded 
on the north by Kershaw County; on the west, by Ker- 
shaw and Sumter Counties; on the south, by Sumter 
County; and on the east, by Darlington and Florence 
Counties. The Lynches River forms most of the boun- 
dary between Lee County and Darlington and Florence 
Counties. Bishopville, which had a population of 3,563 
in 1960, is the county seat. The population of the county 
in 1960 was 21,832, about 6 percent less than the popula- 
tion in 1950. 

Most of Lee County is-a nearly level to gently sloping 
plain, but the northern and western parts are rolling and 
hilly. As one goes north, the elevation increases in a 
ees upward sweep until the hills are reached. The 

and Hills in the north are cut. by V-shaped valleys and 
are well drained. Below the Sand Hills are gently slop- 


ing and moderately sloping ridges that are moderately 
well drained. Except for some well-drained ridges, 6 to 
20 feet high and one-eighth of a mile to 2 miles wide, that 
run parallel to the stream courses, much of the southern 
part of the county is poorly drained. Most of the streams 
start in the hill country, and they become very crooked 
and sluggish in the southern part of the county. 


How Soils are Named, Mapped, 
and Classified 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn the kinds of 
soils in Lee County, where they are located, and how they 
can be used. 

They went into the county knowing they likely would 
find many soils they had already seen, and perhaps some 
they had not. As they traveled over the county, they ob- 
served steepness, length, and shape of slopes; size and 
speed of streams; kinds of native plants or crops; kinds 
of rock; and many facts about the soils. They dug or 
bored many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it extends 
from the surface down to the parent material that has not 
been changed much by leaching or by roots of plants. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the profiles 
they studied, and they compared these profiles with those _ 
in counties nearby and in places more distant. They clas- 
sified and named the soils according to uniform proce- 
dures. To use this report efficiently, 1t is necessary to 
know the kinds of groupings most used in a local soil 
classification. ; 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil 
series. Except for different texture.in the surface layer, 
the major horizons of all the soils of one series are similar 
in thickness, arrangement, and other important charac- 
teristics. Each soil series is named for a town or other 
geographic feature near the place where a soil of that 
series was first observed and mapped. Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, for example, are the names of two soil series. All 
the soils in the United States having the same series name 
are essentially alike in natural characteristics. 

Many series contain soils that differ in the texture of 
their surface layer. According to such differences, sepa- 
rations called soil types are made. Within a series, all 
the soils having a surface layer of the same texture belong 
to one soil type. Portsmouth loam and Portsmouth sandy 
loam'are two soil types in the Portsmouth series. The 
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difference in the texture of their surface layer is apparent 
from their names. 

Some soil types vary so much in slope, degree of erosion, 
number and size of stones, or some other feature affecting 
their use, that practical suggestions about their manage- 
ment could not be made if they were shown on, the soil 
map as one unit. Such soil types are divided into soil 
phases. The name of a soil phase indicates a feature that 
affects management. For example, Norfolk loamy sand, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, is one of several phases of Norfolk 
loamy sand, a soil type that has a slope range of 0 to 10 
percent. \ 

After a fairly detailed guide for classifying and nam- 
ing the soils had been worked out, the soil scientists drew 
soll boundaries on aerial photographs. These photo- 
graphs show woodlands, buildings, field borders, trees, 
and other details that greatly help in drawing boundaries 
accurately. The soil map in the back of this report was 
prepared from the aerial photographs, 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping units. 
On most maps detailed enough to be useful in planning 
management of farms and fields, a mapping unit 1s nearly 
equivalent to a soil type or a phase of a soil type. It is 
not exactly equivalent, because it is not practical to show 
on such a map all the small, scattered bits of soil of some 
other kind that have been seen within an area that is 
dominantly of a recognized soil type or soil phase. 

In preparing some detailed maps, the soil scientist has 
a problem of delineating areas where different kinds of 
soils are so intricately mixed or occur in such small indi- 
vidual tracts that it is not practical to show them sepa- 
rately on the map. Therefore, he shows this mixture of 
soils as one mapping unit and calls it a soil complex. 
Ordinarily, a soil complex is named for the major soil 
series in it. Also, in most mapping, there are areas to be 
shown that are so rocky, so shallow, or so frequently 
worked by wind and water that they cannot be called soils. 
These areas are shown on the soil map, but they are given 
descriptive names, such as Gullied land or Borrow pits, 
and are called land types rather than soils. 

Only part of the soil survey was done when the soil 
scientist had named and described the soil series and map- 
ping units and had shown the location of the mapping 
units on the soil map. He still had to present the mass 
of detailed information in different ways for different 
groups of users, among them farmers, managers of wood- 
lands and rangelands, and engineers. To do this effi- 
ciently, he had to consult with persons in other fields of 
work and with them prepare groupings that would be of 
practical value to the different users. Such groupings are 
the capability classes, subclasses, and units, designed pri- 
marily for those interested in producing the short-lived 
crops and tame pasture; range sites, for those using large 
tracts of native grass; woodland suitability groups, for 
those who manage wooded tracts; and the classifications 
used by engineers who build highways or structures to 
conserve soil and water. 


General Soil Map 


After studying the soils in a locality and the way they 
are arranged, it 1s possible to make a general soil map that 
shows several main patterns of soils, called soil associa- 


tions. Such a map is the colored general soil map in the 
back of this report. Each association, as a rule, contains 
a few major soils and several minor soils, in a pattern that 
is characteristic although not strictly uniform. 

The soils within any one association are likely to differ 
greatly among themselves in some properties: for ex- 
ample, slope, depth, stoniness, or natural drainage. Thus, 
the general soil map shows, not the kind of soil at any 
particular place, but patterns in each of which there are 
several different kinds of soil. 

Each soil association is named for the major soil series 
in it, bub, as already noted, soils of other series may also be 
po The major soils of one soil association may also 

e present in other associations liut in different patterns. 

The general soil map showing patterns of soils is useful 
to people who want a general idea of the soils, who want. 
to compare different paris of a county, or who want to 
know the possible location of good-sized areas suitable for 
a certain kind of farming or other Jand use. 

The nine soil associations in Lee County shown on the 
general soil map in the back of this report are described 
in the paragraphs that follow. 


1, Faceville-Marlboro-Grady association 


Nearly level to gently sloping, mostly well-drained, red 
and yellow soils on broad ridges 


This soil association is characterized by broad, nearly 
level to gently sloping upland ridges that generally are 
broken only by small drainageways and oval-shaped de- 
pressions. It constitutes about 12 percent of the county 
and occurs in two general areas, one near Woodrow and 
the other west of Bishopville, in the section locally called 
the “DuRant Opening.” These areas lie between the hilly 
western part of the county and the more nearly level sec- 
tion to the east and south. One or two well-defined 
streams begin in these areas, and a few streams that orig- 
inate elsewhere crossthem..  ~ "ea : 

Faceville and Marlboro soils are the most extensive soils 

and together make up about two-thirds of the association. 
Faceville soils occur on the second highest ridges. They 
are between Magnolia soils, which are on’ the highest 
ridges and occupy only a small part of this association, 
and Marlboro soils, which occur at generally lower eleva- 
tions and are nearly level (fig. 2). Grady soils occupy 
about a fifth of the acreage and occur in the oval-shaped 
depressions that are known locally as Carolina bays. 
- Faceville soils, Marlboro soils, and Magnolia soils are 
all well drained. Faceville soils have a yellowish-red, 
friable to slightly sticky subsoil and are redder than Marl- 
boro soils, which have a brownish-yellow to yellowish- 
brown, friable subsoil. Magnolia soils are redder than 
Faceville soils. Grady soils are poorly drained, have a 
gray, clayey subsoil, and occur in depressions that are diffi- 
cult to drain. There is also a small acreage of Local allu- 
vial land, which occurs at the base of slopes and along 
drainageways and is moderately well drained to poorly 
drained. : 

Except for the flood plains of the small streams and the 
scattered Carolina bays, almost all the acreage in this soil 
association is cultivated. Over 70 percent of the acreage 
is class I and IT land; that is, land that has few limita- 
tions in use or requires only easily applied practices ta 
prevent deterioration. The farms are large and almost 
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Figure 2.—Maijor soils in soil association 1 and their general location on the landscape. 
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entirely mechanized. Full-time general farming is car- 
ried on by the owners or by tenant operators. 

Except for Grady soils, the soils in this association are 
productive of a wide range of crops. Cotton, corn, and 
soybeans are the principal crops, and the only significant 
acreage of peanuts in the county is in this association. 


2. Norfolk-Dunbar-Coxville association 


Nearly level to gently sloping, well-drained to poorly 
drained soils 


This association is characterized by large cultivated 
fields of nearly level to gently sloping, well-drained soils; 
by many small, scattered areas of wet soils; and by a 
narrow strip of slopes parallel to the flood plains of 
streams. It is mostly in the southern and eastern parts 
of the county and constitutes about 26 percent of the total 
acreage. : 

The well-drained Norfolk soils occupy the highest 
ridges adjoining the slopes that parallel the streams (fig. 
3). They have a gray surface layer and a yellowish- 
brown, friable subsoil. Back from these ridges and at 


lower elevations are the somewhat poorly drained, gray 


Dunbar soils. The poorly drained, dark-gray Coxville 
soils occupy the broad depressed areas or basins still far- 
ther from the streams. They also occur in some of the 
oval-shaped depressions in the higher uplands. 

Smaller acreages of the well-drained Marlboro soils 
occur with Norfolk soils on the broad upland ridges. In 
some places, both soils also extend down the slopes to the 
edges of the stream flood plains. Marlboro soils have a 
thinner surface layer than Norfolk soils and a finer tex- 
tured subsoil. At the same general elevation as Dunbar 
soils are smaller areas of Lynchburg soils, which are also 
somewhat poorly drained. Lynchburg soils are coarser 
textured than Dunbar soils. Portsmouth, Rains, and 
Piummer soils also occur in this association, but their 
total acreage is small. 

This is an area of intensive ‘farming, and about 65 
percent of the acreage is cropped. Almost all the well- 
drained soils and a large part of the somewhat poorly 
drained and poorly drained soils are cultivated. Open 
ditches and tile drains are used to drain these latter soils. 

The farms are large and of the general type. They are 
operated on a combination share-crop and day-labor basis. 
Many of the owners live on their farms, but some live in 
nearby towns. Cotton, corn, soybeans, small grains, and 
tobacco are the principal crops. About half the tobacco 
acreage in the county is in this general area. 

Except for the flood plains of streams, which ave in 
swamp hardwoods, the acreage not cultivated is used to 
grow pine trees. 


3. Norfolk-Ruston-Grady association 


Nearly level to gently sloping, generally well-drained 
soils, and poorly drained, dark-colored soils in depressions 


This association is chatacterized by broad, nearly level 
to gently sloping ridgetops on which there are deep, well- 
drained, friable soils; by many oval-shaped depressions; 
and by a narrow strip of side slopes along the streams. 
Tt constitutes about 12 percent of the county and occurs 


mostly in the northern part. There are two general areas, 
one in the northwest and one east of the Lynches River in 
the northeast. 

Ruston, Norfolk, and Orangeburg soils, which are the 
most extensive, occupy the gently sloping ridgetops. 
These soils have a gray to grayish-brown surface layer. 
Orangeburg soils have a red or dark-red subsoil; Ruston 
soils have a brown to yellowish-red subsoil; and Norfolk 
soils have a yellow to yellowish-brown subsoil. These 
soils differ from the soils in association 1 chiefly in having 
a friable, less clayey subsoil. Grady soils, which have a 
gray, tight subsoil indicating their poor drainage, occur 
in the oval-shaped depressions, or Carolina bays. 

Gilead soils and Vaucluse soils are on the slopes that 
border the streams. They have a compact or slightly 
cemented subsoil and are not so deep as Norfolk, Ruston, 
and Orangeburg soils. The Gilead subsoil is yellow to 
brownish yellow, and the Vaucluse subsoil is yellowish 
red to red. 

About four-fifths of the acreage is cultivated. General 
farming is carried on, and cotton, corn, soybeans, and 
small grains are the common crops. Tobacco is grown on 
a small acreage. About a fifth of the acreage is not 
cropped. This includes the flood plains of the streams, 
which are covered by forest, and some of the wetter Caro- 
lina bays. There are no drainage outlets in some of these 
bays, and water stands in them much of the time. Water- 
tolerant grasses grow here. 


4. Izagora-Wahee-Myatt association 


Moderately well drained to poorly drained soils on stream 
bEerraces 


This association occurs in a narrow, discontinuous band 
on the western side of the Lynches River and constitutes 
only 8 percent of the county. It consists chiefly of the 
moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained soils 
in the Izagora and Wahee series, which occur at inter- 
mediate elevations on the river terraces (fig. 4). Izagora 
soils have a dark-gray surface layer and a mottled, yellow 
to yellowish-brown subsoil. Wahee soils have a gray to 
pale-brown surface layer and a yellowish-brown subsoil. 
Wahee soils ave finer textured than Izagora soils and have 
a thinner surface layer. 

The gray, poorly drained Myatt soils occur at lower 
elevations on the river terrace, away from the river, along 
with the poorly drained Leaf soils, which are finer tex- 
tured than Myatt soils. At even lower elevations are 
Okenee soils, which, have a thick, black, organic surface 
layer and are very poorly drained. 

The well-drained Kalmia and Cahaba soils occupy the 
highest part of th eterrace and are next to the river flood 
plain. Small areas of the excessively drained terrace 
phase of Lakeland sand also occur at these higher eleva- 
tions. These soils are nearly level to gently sloping. 

General farming is typical of this association, although 
there is one dairy farm. Cotton, corn, soybeans, and small 
grains are the principal crops, and there is also a small 
acreage of tobacco. Drainage is a problem in places be- 
cause of low elevation and a lack of major outlets. About 
40 percent of the acreage is cropped, and the rest is in 
cutover pine and hardwood forest. 
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Figure 3.—Major soils in association 2 and their general location on the landscape. 
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Figure 4.—Major soils in association 4 and their position on the L 
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5. Lynchburg-Portsmouth-Rutlege association 


Nearly level, somewhat poorly drained to very poorly 
drained soils on lowlands 


This association consists chiefly of the large oval-shaped. 
depressions, called Carolina bays, east of the Lynches 
River, and the surrounding nearly level, wet lowlands. 
The total acreage is small. 

The very poorly drained Portsmouth and Rutlege soils 
occur in the Carolina bays. They have a thick surface 
layer of black loam or sandy loam that is high in organic- 
matter content. The subsoil of Portsmouth soils is sandy 
clay loam to clay, and that of Rutlege soils is loose loamy 
sand. Around the edges of the bays are the nearly level, 
somewhat poorly drained, gray Lynchburg soils. At 
slightly higher elevations around the bays are small areas 
of Lakeland soils, which are excessively drained and have 
a gray sand or loamy sand surface layer and a yellowish 
sand subsoil. 

Very little of the acreage is cultivated. Drainage is not 
well established, chiefly because of the lack of suitable out- 
lets, and yields of most crops are low. The principal crops 
are corn, cotton, watermelons, and soybeans. The higher 
elevations not cultivated are covered by a forest of loblolly 
pine and longleaf pine. The lower elevations are covered 
by water oak, blackgum, sweetgum, and cypress. 


6. Goldsboro-Lynchburg-Coxville association 


Nearly level, moderately well drained to poorly drained 
soils 


This association is characterized by large, level or 
nearly level areas that have no major drainage outlets. 
In seasons of high rainfall, most of the cultivated land 
is wet a good part of the time. This association is in the 
extreme southeastern part of the county, between the 
Liynches River and the Black River, and constitutes about 
15 percent of the county. 

Throughout most of this association the moderately 
well drained Goldsboro soils occur at the highest eleva- 
tions, although in a few places the well-drained Norfolk 
soils occur at these levels. Goldsboro soils have a dark- 
gray surface layer and a yellowish-brown, sandy clay 
loam subsoil that is mottled in the lower part. Although 
less well drained than Norfolk soils, they are deep and 
friable and are productive under good management. | 

Lynchburg soils occur at slightly lower elevations. 
They are somewhat poorly drained, and their dark-gray 
surface layer is underlain by a yellowish-brown sandy 
clay loam subsoil that is mottled throughout. The poorly 
drained. Coxville soils and the black, very poorly drained 
Portsmouth soils occur at the lowest elevations. Coxville 
soils are dark gray and have a finer textured subsoil than 
either Goldsboro or Lynchburg soils. 

The soils of this association are productive if they are 
drained and adequately fertilized. About half the acre- 
age is cultivated. The lack of major drainage outlets 
prohibits effective drainage of most of the poorly drained 
soils, but a large part of the acreage of Goldsboro and 
Norfolk soils and much of that of Lynchburg soils is 
drained and cultivated. About half the tobacco acreage 
in the county is in this association, chiefly on Goldsboro 
and Lynchburg soils. Very little of the acreage of Cox- 
ville and Portsmouth soils is cultivated. 

637700—63-—-2 


The acreage not cropped is in woodland, Longleaf pine 
and loblolly pine are the principal trees on Goldsboro and 
Lynchburg soils and on some areas of Coxville soils. 
Blackgum, sweetgum, and cypress are dominant on the 
larger areas of Coxville soils and on Portsmouth soils. 


7. Wehadkee-Swamp association 
Nearly level, very: poorly drained soils on flood plains 


This association consists of the flood plains along the 
Lynches River, the Black River, Scape Ore Swamp, and 
some of their larger tributaries. It constitutes about 3 
percent of the county. None of the acreage is cropped. 

Wehadkee silt loam is on the flood plain of the Lynches 
River, It is dark grayish brown, very poorly drained, 
and subject to frequent flooding. The remainder of the 
association consists of the land type, Swamp, which is 
under water most of the time. This land type consists 
mostly of an organic layer of varying thickness over 
mixed alluvium of Coastal Plain secliments. 

Blackgum, tupelo-gum, cypress, and other swamp hard- 
woods are the dominant forest species in this association. 
A few oaks and pines grow on the highest areas of We- 
hadkee silt loam. 


8. Lakeland-Vaucluse-Gilead association 
Nearly level to steep, droughty soils of the Sand Hills 


Gently sloping ridgetops, steep side slopes, gentle base 
slopes, and narrow draws characterize the landscape in 
this association. Numerous small drains and several 
streams start here. This association constitutes about 12 
percent of the county. It is in the hilly north-central 
part, or the Sand Hills, and extends south in fairly nar- 
row bands along the eastern side of Scape Ore Swamp and 
along the eastern side of the Lynches River. 

Lakeland soils occur on the higher ridgetops and, in 
places, extend down the side slopes (fig. 5). They are 
deep, excessively drained, and coarse textured. They have 
a thick surface layer of grayish sand and a subsoil of pale- 


‘yellow to yellowish-brown sand. Vaucluse soils are the 


main soils on the steep side slopes. They are shallow to 
moderately deep, and their subsoil is brownish red and 
very firm and compact. Gilead soils are mainly on the 
gentle base slopes. They also occur on some of the low 
ridgetops below Lakeland and Vaucluse soils, where they 
extend part of the way down the side slopes. Their sub- 
soil is compact, but less so than that of Vaucluse soils, and 
it is brownish yellow rather than red, 

Plummer soils and Rutlege soils occur at the head of 
drains and in the smaller drainageways. Their combined 
acreage is very small. They are poorly drained to very 
poorly drained, gray, and sandy. Rutlege soils have a 
thick, dark-colored, organic surface layer, but Plummer 
soils are low in organic-matter content. Mixed alluvial 
land also oceurs in some of the small drainageways. 

East of the Lynches River, this association contains a 
large acreage of Lakewood sand. To a depth of about 
20 inches, this soil is light gray and highly leached. It 
has a discontinuous hardpan at a depth of 22 to 80 inches. 
Scrub oak and lichens form the principal cover on this 
soil. 

The soils in this association are low in natural fertility 
and ave droughty. The steeper slopes are eroded readily 
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by runoff, and the larger cultivated areas are subject to 
wind erosion if they do not havea good crop cover. 

About 80 percent of the acreage is cropped. General 
farming is carried out on the small to medium-sized farms. 
Most of the farms are operated by the owner and his 
family. In general, crop yields are low. The acreage 
not cropped is in second-growth longleaf pine, loblolly 
pine, scrub oak, or hardwoods. 


9. Gilead-Vaucluse association 


Very gently sloping to steep, moderately well drained 
sotls that have a compact, slowly permeable subsoil 

A pattern of very gently sloping ridgetops, steep side 
slopes, and gently sloping base slopes that extend to the 
small drainageways characterizes this association. The 
association is mostly in the western part of the county and 
constitutes about 15 percent of the acreage. 

Gilead soils, which are the most extensive, occupy the 
ridgetops and base slopes. They have a surface layer of 
gray to grayish-brown loamy sand and a compact, brittle, 
brownish-yellow subsoil. In places the upper part of the 
subsoil is friable. 

Vancluse soils are dominant on the steep sideslopes. 
They are shallow to moderately deep and have a yellowish- 
red to reddish-brown, compact, brittle subsoil. In places 
the subsoil is slightly cemented. Windthrow is common 
in stands of pine on Vaucluse soils because of the shallow- 
ness to the compact or cemented lower layer. 

The excessively drained Lakeland soils occur in small 
areas on the ridgetops along with Gilead soils. Rutlege, 
Plummer, and Rains soils occur in small aveas around the 
dvainageways. These soils are poorly drained to very 
poorly drained. 

Farming in this association is confined to the ridgetops 
and the gentle base slopes. The soils are low in natural 
fertility, and much of the acreage is moderately or severely 
eroded. There are a few large farms, but most of the 
farms are small or medium sized. Many are operated by 
the owners. About 30 percent of the acreage is cultivated, 
and the rest is mostly in second-growth longleaf pine and 
loblolly pine. Hardwoods grow on the wet areas. 


Use and Management of the Soils’ 


This section is a general guide to the management of the 
soils in Lee County. It does not suggest specific manage- 
ment for individual soils. Detailed information about 
managing the soils can be obtained from the local staffs 
of the Extension Service and the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice or from the Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Clemson. 

The first of the six main divisions of this section de- 
scribes the system of classifying soils according to their 
suitability for crops and other agricultural uses, 

In the second part, the soils mapped in Lee County are 
placed in capability units. Most of the units consist of 
several soils, but some are made up of only one soil. In 
the description of each unit the soils are listed, the fea- 


1L. D. Hactes, management agronomist, Soil Conservation Servy- 
ice, assisted in the preparation of this section. 


tures they have in common are described, suitable crops 
and other uses are given, and the principal limitations 
and management needs are fadiontad: 

In the third part are two tables. One shows the esti- 
mated average acre yields of selected crops under two 
levels of management; the other rates the soils best suited 
to cultivation according to their suitability for selected 
crops. 

The fourth part of this section discusses woodland 
management and the relative suitability of the soils for 
the production of trees. 

The fifth part gives suggestions for the improvement 
of wildlife habitats. For this discussion, the soils are 
considered as they occur in the soil associations described 
in the section “General Soil Map.” 

The sixth main part of this section is concerned with 
the properties that affect the use of the soils in road con- 
struction and in agricultural engineering. 


Capability Groups of Soils 


The capability classification is a grouping that shows, 
in a general way, how suitable soils are for most kinds 
of farming. It 1s a practical grouping based on limita- 
tions of the soils, the risk of damage when they are used, 
and the way they respond to treatment. 

Tn this system all the kinds of soils are grouped at three 
levels: the capability class, the subclass, and the unit. 
The eight capability classes in the broadest. grouping are 
designated by Roman numerals I through VIII. In class 
I are the soils that have few limitations, the widest range 
of use, and the least risk of damage when they are used. 
The soils in the other classes have progressively greater 
natural limitations. In class VIII are soils and landforms 
so rough, shallow, or otherwise limited that they do not 
produce worthwhile yields of crops, forage, or wood 


products. 


The subclasses indicate major kinds of limitations 
within the classes. Within most.of the classes there can 
be up to four subclasses. The subclass is indicated by 
adding a small letter, e, w, s, or ¢, to the class numeral, 
for example, IIe. The letter ¢ shows that the main limita-_ 
tion is risk of erosion unless close-growing plant cover is 
maintained ; w means that water in, or on the soil interferes 
with plant growth or cultivation (in some soils the wet- 
ness can be partly corrected by artificial drainage); ¢ 
shows that the soil is limited mainly because it is shallow, 
droughty, or stony; and ¢, used in only some parts of the 
country, indicates that the chief limitation is climate that 
is too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few or no limitations. Class V can con- 
tain, at the most, only subclasses w, s, and ¢, because the 
soils in it have little or no erosion hazard but have other 
limitations that limit their use largely to pasture, range, 
woodland, or wildlife. 

Within the subclasses are the capability units, groups 
of soils enough alike to be suited to the same crops and 
pasture plants, to require similar ‘management, and to 
have similar productivity and other responses to manage- 
ment. Thus, the capability units are convenient groupings 
for many statements abont management of soils. Cap- 
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ability units are generally identified by numbers assigned 
locally, for example, Ife-1 or ITTe-2. 

Soils are classified in capability classes, subclasses, and 
units in accordance with the degree and kind of their 
permanent limitations; but without consideration of major 
and generally expensive land-forming that would change 
the slope, depth, or other characteristics of the soil; and 
without consideration of possible but unlikely major 
reclamation projects. 

The eight classes in the capability system, and the sub- 
classes and units in Lee County, are described in the list 
that follows. The soils were assigned to capability units 
according to a system used, in several Southern States. 
Since not all the capability units in this system are rep- 
resented in Lee County, the numbering of units is not 
everywhere consecutive. For example, there are no soils 
of capability unit [ITe-3 or IIIw-1 in Lee County. There- 
fore, these capability units and some others ave not dis- 
cussed in this report. 


Class I. Soils that have few limitations that restrict their 
use. (No subclasses) 

Capability unit I-1.—Deep, well-drained, nearly 
level soils that have a sandy surface layer, 12 
to 18 inches thick, and a friable subsoil. 

Capability unit I-2.—Deep, well-drained, nearly 
level soils that have a sandy surface layer, 6 
to 12 inches thick, and a sticky sandy clay 
subsoil. . 

Class IT. Soils that have some limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Subelass Ife. Soils subject to moderate erosion if 
they are not protected. é 

Capability unit TIe-1—Deep, _ well-drained, 
gently sloping soils that have a friable subsoil. 

Capability unit Tle-2.—Deep, well-drained, 
gently sloping soils that have a sticky sandy 
clay subsoil. 

Capability unit [Te-4—Moderately deep well 
drained and moderately well drained, gently 
sloping soils that have a compact or weakly 
cemented subsoil. 

Subclass IIw. Soils that have moderate limitations 
because of excess water. 

Capability unit IIw-1.—Deep, slightly wet, 
nearly level alluvial soils in draws and de- 
pressions. 

Capability unit [Iw-2.—Deep, somewhat poorly 
drained to moderately well drained, nearly 
level soils. 

Subclass IIs. Soils that have moderate limitations 
of moisture capacity and fertility. 

Capability unit [Is-1.—Nearly level to gently 
sloping soils that have a rapidly permeable 
sandy surface layer, 18 to 30 inches thick. 

Capability unit [Is-2.—Nearly level, moderately 
well drained to well drained soils that have a 
rapidly permeable surface layer, 9 to 18 inches 
thick, and a compact, slowly permeable 
subsoil. 


Class III. Soils that have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Subclass ITTe.—Soils subject to erosion if they are 
cultivated and not protected. ; 

Capability unit I[Te-1.—Deep, sloping soils that 
have a friable subsoil. 

Capability unit [[[e-2.—Deep, sloping soils that 
have a sticky sandy clay subsoil. | 

Capability unit [1Te-4.—Shallow to moderately 
deep, sloping soils that have a compact or 
weakly cemented subsoil. 

Capability unit  TITe-5—Deep, _ slightly 
droughty, sloping soils that have a sandy sur- 
face layer, 18 to 30 inches thick, and a friable 
subsoil. 

Subclass ITIw. Soils that have severe limitations 
because of excess water. 

Capability unit I[Iw-2.—Deep, nearly level, 
poorly drained soils that have a firm sandy 
clay loam to sandy clay subsoil. 

Capability unit IlIw-3.—Moderately deep, 
nearly level, moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained soils that have a friable 
surface layer, 6 to 12 inches thick, and a firm 
sandy clay or clay subsoil. 

Capability unit IIw-4.—Deep, nearly level, very 
poorly drained soils that have a black loam or 
sandy loam surface layer and a sandy clay loam 
or sandy elay subsoil. 

Subclass IITs. ‘Soils that have severe limitations of 
moisture capacity and fertility. 

Capability unit ITIs-1—Deep, nearly level to 
gently sloping, excessively drained soils that 
have a sandy surface layer, 30 to 36 inches 
thick, and a friable subsoil. 

Capability unit IIIs-4.—Moderately deep, gently 
sloping, moderately well drained soils that have 
a loamy sand surface layer, 18 to 30 inches 
thick, and a compact or weakly cemented 
subsoil. 

Class IV. Soils that have very severe limitations that 
restrict the choice of plants, require very careful 
management, or both. ; 

Subclass [Ve. Soils subject to very severe erosion if 
they are cultivated and not protected. 

Capability unit [Ve-4.—Shallow to moderately 
deep, sloping to strongly sloping, well-drained 
soils that have a compact or weakly cemented 
subsoil. 

Subclass IVw. Soils that have very severe limita-. 
tions for cultivation because of excess water. 

Capability unit IVw-2.—Nearly level, poorly 
drained soils that are on stream terraces and 
have a firm to very firm clayey subsoil. 

Capability unit [Vw—3.—Poorly drained to very 
poorly drained soils at the head of drainage- 
ways; the water table is high. 

Subclass TVs. Soils that have very severe limitations 
of low moisture capacity. 

Capability unit IVs-1—Deep, sandy, gently 
sloping to sloping soils through which water 
moves rapidly. 
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Class V. Soils that are not likely to crode but have other 
limitations, impractical to remove without major rec- 
lamation, that limit their use largely to pasture or 
range, woodland, or wildlife food and cover. 

Subclass Vw. Soils too wet for cultivation; drainage 
or protection not feasible. 

Capability unit Ww-2.—Deep, nearly level, 
poorly drained to very poorly drained, unpro- 
ductive soils. 

Class VI. Soils that have severe limitations that make 

- them generally unsuitable for cultivation and that limit 
their use largely to pasture or range, woodland, or 
wildlife food and cover, 

Subclass VIe. Soils severely limited, cliefly by risk 
of erosion if protective cover is not maintained. 

Capability unit VIe-2.—Sloping to strongl 
sloping, acid soils that have a compact, slowly 
permeable subsoil. 

Subclass WIw. Soils severely limited by excess 
water and generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Capability unit VIw-1—Nearly level, poorly 
drained alluvial soil that is subject to frequent 
overflow. 

Class VII. Soils that have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuitable for cultivation without major 
reclamation and that restrict their use largely to grazing, 
woodland, or wildlife. 

Subclass VIIw. Soils very severely limited by excess 
water. 

Capability unit VIIw-1—Swamps along the 
flood plains of streams. 

Subclass. VIIs. Soils very severely limited by mois- 
ture capacity, stones, or other soil features. 

Capability unit VIIs—1.—Nearly level to sloping, 
excessively drained, sandy soils. 

Capability unit V1Is-2.—Sloping to steep, 
severely eroded, gullied land and borrow pits. 

Class VITI. Soils and landforms that have limitations 
that preclude their use, without major reclamation, for 
commercial production of plants; and that restrict 
their use to recreation, wildlife, water supply, or esthetic 
purposes. There arc no class VITI soils in Lee County. 


Management by Capability Units 


Soils that are in the same capability unit have about 
the same limitations and similar risk of damage. The 
soils in any one unit, therefore, need about the same kind 
of management. The capability units are described in 
the following pages. The soils in each unit are listed, 
and suitable crops and management for all the soils in 
the unit are suggested. 


Capability unit I-1 
The soils in this capability unit are among the best in 
the county for cultivated crops. They are nearly level, 
deep, well-drained, grayish-brown to brown loamy sands, 
loamy fine sands, and sandy loams that have a yellow to 
red, friable, sandy clay loam subsoil. They occur on up- 
lands throughout the county and on stream terraces. The 
soils are— 
Cahaba sandy loam. 
Kalmia loamy sand. 


Norfolk loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Ruston loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

These. soils have good structure and are easily tilled. 
They are moderately permeable and have a low to mod- 
erate available moisture capacity. They are medium acid 
to strongly acid. They have a low to moderate content 
of organic matter and a low to moderate natural supply 
of plant nutrients. 

Under good management, these soils are very produc- 
tive. They are well suited to all the cultivated crops com- 
monly grown in the county, and also to Coastal bermuda- 
grass, bahiagtass, crimson clover, and sericea lespedeza 
for hay and pasture. / 

Row crops can be grown on these soils each year. To 
maintain good yields, however, it is necessary to apply 
lime and fertilizer and to maintain the supply of organic 
matter. Water erosion is not a hazard. In large fields, 
strips of a close-growing crop at right angles to the pre- 
vailing wind will help to control wind erosion. These 
soils are well suited to irrigation. 


Capability unit 1-2 


The soils in this capability unit are also among the best 
in the county for growing crops. They are deep, well 
drained, and nearly level. Their loamy sand surface 
layer, which is 6 to 12 inches thick, is underlain by a 
yellowish-brown to red, sticky, sandy clay subsoil. They 
are moderately permeable and have a moderate infiltra- 
tion rate and a moderate available moisture capacity. 
They are acid. Because of their-clayey subsoil, added 
plant nutrients are not leached owt so rapidly ag from the 
sandier soils. The soils are— 

Faceville loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Magnolia loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Marlboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

These productive soils are well suited to cotton, corn, 
tobacco, soybeans, small grains, peanuts, truck crops, or 
most of the crops grown locally. Bahiagrass, Coastal 
bermudagrass, annual lespedeza, crimson clover, and seri- 
cea ipepedeea are suitable hay and pasture plants. Yields 
of forage are good. 

Row crops can be grown on these soils each year. For 
high yields, fertilizer and lime are needed, and the organic- 
matter content must be maintained. There is little danger 
of water erosion, but wind erosion is a hazard in large 
open fields. Strips of a close-growing crop at right angles 
to the prevailing wind will help to control soil blowing. 
Most, of the soils in this unit occur in large areas that are 
well suited to mechanized farming. 

Because of their moderate infiltration rate, moderate 
permeability, and moderate available moisture capacity, 
these soils are well suited to sprinkler irrigation. 


Capability unit IIe-1 


This capability unit consists of gently sloping, deep, 
well-drained soils on uplands throughout the county. 
They have a 12- to 18-inch surface layer of grayish-brown 
to brown, very friable loamy sand and a subsoil of red to 
yellow, friable sandy clay loam. The soils are— 

Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Ruston loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Ruston loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
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These soils have good structure and are easily kept in 
good tilth. They have a moderate content of organic 
matter and a low to moderate natural supply of plant 
nutrients. They ave moderately permeable and have a 
low to moderate available moisture capacity. They are 
acid, 

The soils in this unit are well suited to cotton, corn, 
tobacco, small grains, and truck crops. They are also 
well suited to bahiagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, crimson 
clover, and sericea lespedeza for hay and pasture. 

Water erosion is a moderate hazard in cultivated fields. 
Using a rotation that includes a close-growing crop at 


least half the time, plus some supplemental measures, will, 


help to control runoff. A suitable rotation consists of a 
small grain followed by soybeans for 1 year, and a row 
erop, such as cotton or corn, for 1 year. Contour cul- 
tivation, terraces in some places, and stripcropping on the 
longer slopes generally are effective supplemental meas- 
ures. Strips of a close-growing crop planted at right 
angles to the prevailing wind. will help to control soil 
blowing in large open fields. Crops respond to heavy ap- 
plications of fertilizer and to moderate applications of 
lime. ‘These soils are suited to sprinkler irrigation, but 
water must be applied carefully to prevent erosion from 
excess runoff. 


Capability unit [le-2 


Theso soils are deep, well drained, and gently sloping. 
The surface layer is grayish-brown, very friable loamy 
sand that is 6 to 12 inches thick. The subsoil is chiefly 
yellowish-brown to red, firm, sticky sandy clay. These 
soils have a low to moderate content of organic matter 
and a moderate natural supply of plant nutrients. - They 
are easily tilled. They ave moderately permeable and 
have a moderate available moisture capacity. AIL these 
soils are acid. The soils are— 

Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Magnolia loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Most of the acreage is cropped. These soils are not 
so well suited to tobacco as the soils in capability unit 
TIe-1, but they are well suited to the other crops commonly 
grown. Crops show about the same response to lime and 
fertilizer as'those grown on the soils in capability unit 
IIe-1. Because of their finer textured subsoil, however, 
these soils have a slightly greater capacity to retain plant 
nutrients and water. Water erosion is a moderate hazard 
that can be controlled by the measures suggested for the 
soils in capability unit Ile-1. The soils are well suited to 
sprinkler irrigation, but care must be used in applying 
water to prevent erosion from excess runoff. 


Capability unit ITe-4 

This unit consists of gently sloping, well drained and 
moderately well drained soils on uplands. They have a 
very firm, compact or weakly cemented, slowly permeable 
subsoil of sandy clay loam at a depth of 6 to 18 inches. 
The surface layer is grayish-brown to brown, very friable 
loamy sand that is moderately permeable. The soils are— 


Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


Because the compact layer is so close to the surface, 
these soils have a low available moisture capacity and a 
fairly shallow root zone. They have a low content of 
organic matter and a low natural supply of plant nutrients. 
They are medium acid to strongly acid. They are fairly 
well suited to oats, rye, cotton, and corn. They are well 
suited to Coastal bermudagrass, bahiagress, sericea 
lespedeza, and crimson clover for hay and pasture. 

Water erosion is a slightly greater hazard on these soils 
than on the soils in capability units Tfe-1 and Tle2. A 
cropping system that includes a close-growing crop at least 
half the time will help to supply needed organic matter 
and to control erosion. Suitable rotations are (1) bahia- 
grass for 2 years or more and row crops for 2 years; (2) 
oats followed by soybeans for 1 year and a row crop for 
lyear. Ifthe second rotation is followed, great care must 
be used in all field operations, adequate amounts of ferti- 
lizer must be applied, and supplementary measures must 
be used to control erosion. Crops on these soils show less 
she dees to fertilizer and lime than those grown on the 
soils in capability units I-1, I-2, Ile-1, and IIe-2. Con- 
tour tillage, stripcropping, terraces, and grassed water- 
ways are needed to control erosion. 

Borders and odd corners of fields can be planted to bi- 
color lespedeza, which provides food and cover for wild- 
life. Pines grow well on these soils, but because of the 
cemented subsoil, particularly in Vaucluse loamy sand, 
there is some risk of windthrow. There are some suit- 
able sites for impounded ponds, but each site must be 
checked carefully to see if the substratum will hold water. 


Capability unit Hw-1 


This capability unit consists of one mapping unit, Local 
alluvial land. This land type is deep, nearly level, and 
somewhat poorly drained to well drained. It occurs mostly 
in slight depressions but also at the head of drainageways. 
The areas are 2 to 5 acresin size. The surface layer is gray 
to brown, very friable loam or loamy sand. 

Local alluvial land has a moderate content of organic 
matter and a moderate to high natural supply of plant 
nutrients. Itis medium acid. It is moderately permeable 
and. has a moderate infiltration rate and a moderate avail- 
able moisture capacity. 

Most of the acreage 1s cultivated. Because of the availa- 
bility of water throughout most of the grazing season, 
however, this land type is especially desirable for pasture. 
It can be drained well enough to be suitable for truck 
crops, corn, small grains, and soybeans, but not well 
enough to be suitable for cotton and tobacco. If drained, 
seeded, and fertilized, it produces good yields of Coastal 
bermudagrass, bahiagrass, whiteclover, and annual 
lespedeza. 

A suitable cropping system consists of oats followed by 
soybeans for 1 year and row crops for 2 years. Some lime 
isrequired. Both open ditches and tile can be used to drain 
this land type. In places terraces or diversion channels 
are needed to protect the areas against runoff from higher 
lying land. In other places runoff must be carried -in 
channels that run through the areas. 


Capability unit [Tw-2 


This capability unit consists of nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained to moderately well-drained soils that have 
a deep root zone. The surface layer is very dark gray to 
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grayish-brown sandy loam or loamy sand. The subsoil 
is yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay loam or sandy clay 
mottled with gray. These soils are productive, but their 
wetness isa decided limitation. The soils are— 

Dunbar sandy loam. 

Goldsboro loamy sand. 

Izagora sandy loam. 

Lynchburg sandy loam. 

These soils are moderately permeable to slowly 
permeable. They have a moderate to high infiltration rate 
and a moderate to high available moisture capacity. They 
are medium acid to strongly acid. They have a moderate 
content of organic matter and a moderate natural supply 
of plant nutments. They are easily worked and can be 
kept in good tilth without much difficulty. 

In their natural state, these soils are suitable for wood- 
land but not for other uses. Much of the acreage is un- 
drained because of the lack of outlets. Under good 
management, drained areas are suited to a wide variety 
of crops, including corn, cotton, tobacco, truck crops, smal] 
grains, soybeans, clallisgrass, bahiagrass, Coastal bermuda- 
grass, tall fescue, white clover, annual lespedeza, and crim- 
son clover. Good management includes maintenance of 
the organic-matter content, applications of a complete fer- 
tilizer, and, for some crops, light to moderate applications 
of lime. 

If adequately drained and fertilized, these soils ave 
suited to intensive use. Suitable cropping systems are 
(1) asmall grain and annual lespedeza for 1 year and row 
crops for 2 years; (2) tall fescue or bahiagrass and white- 
clover for 2 or more years and row crops for 2 or 3 years. 

Goldsboro loamy sand requires less drainage than the 
other soils; generally, only the small, low-lying areas need 
to be drained. Dunbar, Lynchburg, and Izagora sandy 
loams can be drained by tile, open ditches, or a combina- 
tion of the two (fig. 6). 

Because of their nearly level surface, their moderate 
infiltration rate, and their good tilth, these soils ave es- 
pecially well suited to sprinkler irrigation. Generally, 
water 1s readily available from excavated ponds. 


Capability unit Is-1 


This capability unit consists of deep, well-drained, 
nearly level to gently sloping soils on uplands and stream 


Figure 6.—V-type ditch used to drain soils in capability unit 
IIw-2. 


Figure 7—Stripcropping .to control wind erosion on a field in 
$ capability unit Is~1. : 


terraces. These soils have a surface layer of grayish- 
brown to brown, loose loamy sand. This layer is 18 to 30 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellow to yellowish-red, 
friable sandy loam or sandy clay loam. The soils are— 
Kalmia loamy sand, thick surface. 
Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Ruston loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Ruston loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
These soils have a low content of organic matter and a 
low natural supply of plant nutrients. Because of their 
thick, sandy surface layer, they have only a low to mod- 
erate available moisture capacity, are droughty, and lose 
added plant nutrients and organic matter more rapidly 


_ than the well-drained soils that contain more clay. They 


are medium acid to strongly acid. They are easily tilled. 

The soils in this unit are well suited to sweetpotatoes, 
watermelons, and soybeans. They are fairly well suited 
to tobacco, cotton, corn, peanuts, and oats. Yields of 
Coastal bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and sericea lespedeza 
are fair to good. 

If these soils are adequately fertilized and if crop 
residues are returned, moderately short rotations may be 
followed. Suitable rotations are (1) a small grain fol- 
lowed by soybeans for 1 year, and a row crop for ‘1 
year; (2) bahiagrass, grown alone or with sericea lespe- 
deza, for 2 or 3 years and row crops for 2 or 8 years. 
Good management requires the use of a complete ferti- 
lizer, lime for many crops, and measures to maintain the 
supply of organic matter. Generally, contour cultivation 
is needed to control water erosion. On longer:slopes, ter- 
races or stripcropping may be necessary also. Wind 
erosion is enough of a hazard in large fields to require 
striperopping as a protection against blowing (fig. 7). 


Capability unit II1s-2 


Gilead loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is the only 
soil in this capability unit. It is nearly level and is mod- 
erately well drained to well‘drained. The surface layer 
is 9 to 18 inches of very friable, light-colored loamy sand. 
The subsoil is compact at a depth of about 24 to 80 inches. 
It restricts the growth of roots and the movement of water 
through the soil. 

This soil has a low content of organic matter and a low 
natural supply of plant nutrients. Its available moisture 
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capacity is low. It is medium acid to strongly acid. 


This soil is fairly well’suited to cotton, corn, oats, and 


watermelons. It is suited to Coastal bermudagrass, bahia- 
grass, and sericea lespedeza for hay and pasture. Good 
management requires the use of large amounts of fertilizer 
and the return of all crop residues to the soil. Strips of 
close-growing crops at a right angle to the prevailing wind 
help to control wind eroston and wind damage to young 
row crops. 

Capability unit Ife-1 

This capability unit consists of deep, well-drained, 
sloping soils on the uplands. They have a surface layer 
of grayish-brown to brown, very friable loamy sand and 
a subsoil of yellowish-brown to yellowish-red, friable 
sandy clay loam. The soils are— 

Norfolk loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Norfolk loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Ruston loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Ruston loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

The soils in this unit have a low to moderate content of 
organic matter and a low to moderate natural supply of 

lant nutrients. They are moderately permeable and 
have a moderate rate of infiltration and a moderate avail- 
able moisture capacity. They are acid. They have good 
structure, are easily tilled, and can be grazed durmg wet 
periods without much damage from trampling. In the 
galled spots on the eroded soils, the organic-matter con- 
tent is low and tilth is less favorable than in the less 
eroded soils. 

These soils are fairly well suited to the crops commonly 
grown in the county. Because of the slope and the con- 
sequent erosion hazard, however, row crops can be grown 
less frequently than on the gently sloping soils of the 
“game series. Suitable hay and pasture plants are Coastal 
bermudagrass, bahiagrass, sericea lespeceza, and crimson 
clover. ‘ 

Suitable rotations for these soils are (1) bahiagrass for 
3 years and row crops for 2 years; (2) oats followed by 
soybeans for 2 years and a row crop, such as cotton or corn, 
for 1 year. Crops respond to heavy applications of a com- 
plete fertilizer and to lime. Good management also in- 
cludes maintenance of a moderate amount of organic mat- 
ter in the plow layer. Contour cultivation will help to 
control erosion. In many places terraces and stripcrop- 
ping are needed also. 


Capability unit IIe-2 

This capability unit consists of deep, well-drained, slop- 
ing soils on the uplands. Their surface layer is. gray to 
brown, very friable loamy sand. It is 6 to 12 inches thick. 
Their subsoil is yellowish-brown to yellowish-red, sticky, 
friable to firm sandy clay. The soils are— 

Faceville loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Marlboro loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils have a moderate content of organic matter 
and a moderate natural supply of plant nutrients. They 
are moderately permeable and have a moderate rate of 
infiltration and a moderate available moisture capacity. 
They are acid. In the few galled spots where the subsoil is 
exposed, the organic-matter content is lower and tilth is 
poor. 


These soils are suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
rains, and peanuts. They are also suited to bahiagrass, 

oastal bermudagrass, annual lespedeza, and sericea les- 
pedeza for hay and pasture. Crops on these soils respond 
well to applications of fertilizer. A complete fertilizer is 
necessary for high yields. A moderate amount of lime is 
needed for some crops. 

To control erosion and add needed organic matter, these 
soils should be in a close-growing crop at least 2 years in 
every 3 years. Suitable cropping systems are (1) a small 
grain and annual lespedeza for 2 years and a row crop for 
1 year; (2) bahiagrass or bahiagrass and sericea lespedeza 
for 3 years or more and row crops for 2 years. All culti- 
vation should be on the contour. Striperopping or ter- 
races may be needed on the longer slopes. 


Capability unit IIle-4 


This capability unit consists of sloping, shallow to 
moderately deep, moderately well drained to well drained 
soils on the uplands. Their surface layer is very friable 
loamy sand. Generally it is 9 to 13 inches thick, but in 
Gilead loamy sand, thick surface, this layer is .18 to 30 
inches thick. Their subsoil is firm sandy clay loam or 
sandy clay. It is compact or weakly cemented and retards 
the movement of water through the soil. The soils are— 

Gilead loamy sand, 2 to G percent slopes, eroded. 

Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Gilead loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

These soils are fairly well suited to oats, cotton, corn, 
and watermelons. They are suited to Coastal bermuda- 
grass, bahiagrass, and sericea lespedeza for hay and pas- 
ture. Their productivity is limited by their shallow to 
only moderately deep root zone and their low available 
moisture capacity. Gilead loamy sand, thick surface, is 
especially droughty. 

Water erosion is a severe hazard. Good management 
includes keeping a close-growing crop on the soils much 
of the ‘time. Suitable cropping systems are (1) sericea 
lespedeza or bahingrass for 4 years and row crops for 2 
years; (2) oats followed by soybeans for 2 years and a 
row crop for 1 year. ‘To maintain good yields, it 1s neces- 
saty to apply fertilizer and to maintain the supply of 
organic matter. A moderate amount of lime is required 
for some crops. All field operations should be on the 
contour, and stripcropping will help to control erosion 
on the longer slopes. ‘Terracing may be practical in some 
places. If the compact subsoil is exposed by terracing, 
however, tilth is very poor and is not improved easily. 


Capability unit Ile-5 


This capability unit consists of deep, well-drained, slop- 
ing soils on the uplands. These soils differ from those in 
capabilty unit IITIe-1 chiefly im having a thicker surface 
layer. The surface layer is grayish-brown, very friable 
loamy sand. It is 18 to 30 inches thick. The subsoil is 
friable sandy loam or sandy clay loam. The soils are— 

Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Ruston loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

These soils have a low to moderate content of organic 
matter and a low to moderate natural supply of plant nu- 
trients. They have a low to moderate available moisture 
capacity and are slightly droughty. They are acid. . They 
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are easily tilled and can be grazed without damage during 
most wet periods. 

Because of their droughtiness and strong slope, and 
because of the difficulty of maintaining a Ingh level of 
fertility, these soils are limited in their -crop suitability 
and in productivity. They are fairly well suited to sweet- 
potatoes, watermelons, cotton, corn, oats, and soybeans. 
They are well suited to Coastal bermudagrass, bahiagrass, 
and sericea lespedeza for hay and pasture. 

To control erosion and to maintain the organic-matter 
content, it is necessary to keep these soils in a close-grow- 
ing crop 2 years in every 3 years. A suitable rotation 
consists of bahiagrass or sericea lespedeza, grown alone or 
together, for 8 or more years and a row crop for 1 year. 
To maintain good yields, frequent applications of a com- 
plete fertilizer are necessary. For some crops, lime is 
needed. also. Al tillage should be on the contour. Ter- 
races, vegetated waterways, and stripcropping will help 
to control water erosion. 


Capability unit I Iw-2 


This capability unit consists of nearly level, deep, poorly 
drained soils. They have a surface layer of gray to black, 
very friable sandy loam or loam. Their subsoil is gray, 
firm sandy clay loam to sandy clay that is mottled with 
various shades of yellow, brown, and red. The soils ave— 

Coxville loam. 
Coxville sandy loam. 
Grady loam. 

Grady sandy loam. 

These soils are medium acid to strongly acid. They 
have a moderate content of organic matter and a low to 
moderate natural supply of plant nutrients. Permea- 
bility is slow, and the rate of infiltration is slow. The 
available moisture capacity is moderate to high. : 

In their natural state, these soils are not suited to cul- 
tivated crops and are not very productive as pasture. Ex- 
cept for some areas that do not have easily developed 
outlets, they can be drained by tile or open ditches. If 
adequately drained and fertilized, these soils are produc- 
tive of corn, soybeans, oats, and some truck crops, and of 
dallisgrass, Coastal bermudagrass, tall fescue, whiteclover, 
and annual lespedeza for hay and pasture. Coxville soils 
are fairly well suited to tobacco, but Grady soils are poorly 
suited to this crop. 

If heavy applications of fertilizer are made, some lime 
is used, and crop residues are returned to the soil, row 
crops can be grown continuously. Other suitable cropping 
systems are (1) tall fescue and whiteclover for 2 years 
or more and row crops for 2 or 3 years; (2) oats and an- 


nual lespedeza for 1 or 2 years and row crops for 1 or 2 | 


years. Good tilth is more difficult to maintain in these 
soils than in the higher lying, sandier soils. If these soils 
are cultivated or grazed when wet, clods are formed. 


Capability unit 11Tw-3 


Woahee fine sandy loam is the only soil in this capability 
unit. It is a nearly level, moderately deep soil on stream 
terraces. It is moderately well drained to somewhat 


poorly drained. The surface layer consists of 6 to 12 


inches of gray to pale-brown, very friable fine sandy loam 
or silt loam. The subsoil is yellowish-brown, firm to very 
firm sandy clay or clay that is mottled with light gray 
and red. It is very firm and plastic at a depth of 24 inches. 


a 


Figure 8—Excess water on soils in subclass II[w. This area does 
not have an available drainage outlet. 


Permeability is slow, and the rate of infiltration is slow. 
The content of organic matter and the natural supply of 
plant nutrients are low to moderate. The available mois- 
ture capacity is moderate. The reaction ranges from 
slightly acid to strongly acid. 

Wetness, which results from the very slow permeability 
of the plastic layer, is the chief limitation. Tile drains 
ely are not very effective, but drainage by shallow 

itches will greatly improve the productivity of most of 
the acreage. Crops respond to heavy applications of 
fertilizer, to additions of organic matter, and to some lime. 
Yields are not so high as on the better drained, more per- 
meable soils, even under good management. The better 
suited crops are oats, corn, annual ‘lespedeza, and soy- 
beans. Cotton is fairly well suited, but yields are limited 
because of wetness-and the clay subsoil. Coastal ber- 
mudagrass, dallisgrass, bahiagrass, tall fescue, and white- 
clover are among the better suited hay and pasture plants. 

If adequately drained, fertilized, and supplied with or- 
ganic matter, this soil can be used intensively for row 
crops. Generally, however, a rotation that consists of row 
crops for 2 years and close-growing crops for 2 years is 
better, since it will help to maintain the organic-matter 
content. 


Capability unit Illw—4 


This capability unit consists of deep, nearly level, very 
poorly drained soils that have a high content of. organic 
matter in the surface layer. Their surface layer is nearly 
black sandy loam or loam and is 12 to 20 inches thick. 
Their subsoil is gray sandy clay loam to sandy clay. The 
soils are— 

' Okenee loam. 

Portsmouth loam. 
Portsmouth sandy loam. : 

These soils have a moderate natural supply of plant 
nutrients and a high content of organic matter. They 
are strongly acid. Permeability is moderate, and the rate’ 
of infiltration is moderate, The available moisture capac- 
ity is moderate to high. 

Before they can be used for crops or pasture, these soils 
must be drained (fig. 8). Where outlets are available, 
they can be drained by open ditches, tile drains, or a com- 
bination of the two. The organic-matter content, how- 
ever, is reduced gradually, once the soils are drained and 
cropped. Jf they are adequately drained, and if the or- 
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Figure 9.—Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
The light patches are exposed subsoil. 


ganic-matter content is maintained, these soils are well 
snited to corn, oats, soybeans, and truck crops. They are 
also well suited to dallisgrass, tall fescue, whiteclover, and 
annual lespedeza for hay and pasture. 

Tf drained, fertilized, and supplied with organic matter, 
these soils are suited to intensive use. A rotation that 
will help to maintain the organic-matter content consists 
of tall fescue or dallisgrass and whiteclover for 3 years or 
more and row crops for 8 years. A well-fertilized, high- 
residue row crop, such as corn, will help to maintain the 
organic-matter content if all residues are returned to the 
soil. 

Good tilth is easily maintained and these soils can be 
worked and grazed throughout a wide range of moisture 
content. Time and large amounts of fertilizer are needed. 
Tame should be applied in the amounts indicated by soil 
tests and according to the needs of the crop grown. “To 
maintain the organic-matter content, return all crop resi- 
dues and cover crops to the soil. These soils are well 
suited to sprinkler irrigation. Truck crops, in particular, 
respond favorably to irrigation. 


Capability unit [IIs-1 


This capability unit consists of deep, nearly level to 
gently sloping, excessively drained soils on the higher 
lying uplands. Their surface layer is 80 to 36 inches 
thick. It consists of loose sand that is gray at the surface 
but grades with depth to light yellowish brown or red- 
dish brown. Below this layer is yellowish or reddish, 
friable sandy loam or sandy clay loam. The soils are— 

FHustis sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Eustis sand, shallow, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
‘Lakeland sand, shallow, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

These soils have a low content of organic matter and 
a low natural supply of plant nutrients. They are rap- 
pidly permeable and have 4 rapid infiltration rate and a 
low available moisture capacity. They are medium acid 
to strongly acid. Because they are very sandy, these 
soils are droughty, are subject to wind erosion, and lose 
plant nutrients rapidly by leaching. They are very easily 
worked, however, and they can be cultivated and grazed 
at any time. 

Cotton, watermelons, sweetpotatoes, .velvetbeans, corn, 
oats, and rye are among the better suited crops. Coastal 
berniudagrass, bahiagrass, and sericea lespedeza are 


among the better suited perennial hay and pasture plants. 
Suitable rotations are (1) oats or rye followed by early 
hairy indigo for 2 years and a row crop for 1 year; (2) 
bahiagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, or sericea lespedeza for 
4 years and row crops for 2 years. 

A large amount of fertilizer and a small amount of lime 
are needed. Since plant nutrients are leached so rapidly 
from these soils, however, applications of fertilizer should 
be smaller and more frequent than on the soils that con- 
tain more clay. Water erosion is not a serious hazard, 
but the open areas need to be protected against wind 
erosion. 


Capability unit IIIs-4 


This unit consists of gently sloping, moderately well 
drained, moderately deep soils. Their surface layer is 
gray to grayish-brown, very friable loamy sand that is- 
18 to 30 inches thick. Their subsoil is yellowish-brown to 
reddish-brown, compact or weakly cemented, slowly per- 
meable sandy clay loam to sandy clay. The soils are— 

Gilead loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Vaucluse loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

These soils have a low content of organic matter and 
a low natural supply of plant nutrients. Their available 
moisture capacity is low. They are medium acid to 
strongly acid. They are easily worked and can be grazed 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. Their pro- 
ductivity is limited by the compact subsoil, but crops re- 
spond well to adequate applications of fertilizer. 

These soils are fairly well suited to cotton, corn, oats, 
and watermelons. They are suited to Coastal bermuda- 
grass, bahiagrass, and sericea Jespedeza for hay and 
pasture. 

A suitable rotation consists of sericea lespedeza or bahia- 
evass for 2 years and a row crop for 1 year. Applications 
of a complete fertilizer and of some lime and the mainte- 
nance of a moderate organic-matter content are among the 
requirements of good management. Contour cultivation, 
contour stripcropping, terraces, and vegetated waterways 
help to control water and wind erosion. 


Capability unit Ve-4 


The soils in this unit are well drained, sloping to strongly 
sloping, and shallow to moderately deep. Their surface 
layer 1s grayish-brown, very friable loamy sand. Gen- 
erally it is 12 to 18 inches thick, but in Vaucluse loamy 
sand, thick surface, 6 to 15 percent slopes, the surface layer 
is 18 to 30 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish or red- 
dish, firm sandy clay loam. Compact clayey material ‘oc- 
curs at a depth of 12 to 24 inches. There are some eroded 
patches where the subsoil is exposed (fig. 9). The soils 
are-— 

Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Gilead loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Vaucluse loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 15 percent slopes. 

These soils have a low content of organic matter and a 
low natural supply of plant nutrients. They are acid. 
The upper layer is moderately permeable to rapidly per- 
meable, but the compact layer is slowly permeable. The 
available moisture capacity is low. Because of their 
strong slope and their shallowness to compact, slowly per- 
meable material, these soils are very susceptible to water 
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erosion if cultivated. Their root zone is fairly shallow. 
They are droughty, especially the eroded soils that have 
the compact layer close to the surface. 

Although these soils are not well suited to row crops, 
they are suited to small grains, which afford a close-grow- 


ing cover and mature before the drier part of the growing | 


season. The most suitable hay and pasture plants are 
sericea lespedeza and bahiagrass. 
the most suitable row crops. They should be grown no 
more frequently than 1 year in every 4 years. Sericea 
lespeceza or bahiagrass should be grown the other 8 years. 
Heavy applications of a complete fertilizer and some lime 
are needed. Good tilth is difficult to maintain in the 
eroded soils in which the clayey subsoil material is part 
of the plow layer. Grazing should be carefully controlled 
.in wet periods to prevent compaction by trampling. 


Capability unit IVw-2 


Leaf fine sandy loam is the only soil in this capability 
‘unit. It is nearly level and poorly drained and occurs on 

stream terraces. The surface layer is very friable sandy 
loam. or fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 inches thick. Its color 
ranges from gray to nearly black. The subsoil is firm clay 
loam to very firm sandy clay or silty clay. It is gray 
mottled with yellowish brown and red. 

Permeability is slow, and the rate of infiltration is slow. 
The content of organic matter and the natural supply of 
plant nutrients are low to moderate. The available mois- 
ture capacity is moderate. The reaction is acid. Soil 
drainage and root development are impeded by the slowly 
permeable subsoil. 

This soil must be drained before it. can be used for 
cultivated crops or for hay or pasture. Tile drainage is 
not effective. In some areas adequate drainage outlets 
for ditches cannot be developed, and these areas have very 
limited use for either pasture or woodland. Areas that 
can be drained adequately are suited to corn, soybeans, 
oats, and truck crops. They are also suited to dallisgrass, 
Coastal bermudagrass, tall fescue, whiteclover, and annual 
lespedeza for hay and pasture. 

suitable cropping system consists of tall fescue and 
whiteclover for 2 years or more and a row crop for 1 year. 
Under good management, row crops and truck crops can 
be grown each year. Heavy applications of fertilizer and 
some lime are needed, as well as additions of organic 
matter. 


Capability unit [Vw-3 


‘The soils in this unit are poorly drained to very poorly 
drained, nearly level to very gently sloping, deep, and 
moderately perineable. They occur at the head of drain- 
ageways and along their courses. Except in the driest 
periods, the water table is at or near the surface. Areas 
along the larger drainageways are subject to overflow. 

- These soils consist mostly of dark-gray, very friable loamy 
sand that, at a depth of 8 to 12 inches, grades to grayer, 
friable sandy loam or sandy clay loam. The soils are— 

Myatt sandy loam. 
Rains loamy sand. 

These soils have a low to moderate natural supply of 
plant nutrients and a low to moderate content of organic 
matter. They are acid. If adequately drained, they 
would have a moderate to moderately high available 
moisture capacity. at 


Corn and soybeans are ° 


In this county, chiefly because of the difficulty of drain- 
age, these soils are not considered suitable for cultivated 
crops. ‘They occur in narrow strips or in small areas, 
few of which have adequate drainage outlets. If outlets 
are available, tile drains, ditches, or both, can be used. In 
areas where the sublayers are loamy sand or sandy loam, 
however, the ditches and tile drains would soon be filled 
with soil material. 

Adequately drained areas would be suitable for row 
crops that are tolerant of wetness or that can be planted 
late enough in spring to avoid the wet periods. Moisture- 
tolerant perennials are suitable pasture plants. Heavy 
applications of fertilizer are needed. Some lime is needed 
also for most crops. 

At the present time, hardwood forest is the best use for 
most areas of these soils. 

Capability unit IVs-1 

This unit consists of deep, sandy, gently sloping to 
sloping, excessively drained soils on the uplands and 
stream terraces. Their surface layer is gray to brown, 
loose sand. Their subsoil is yellow to yellowish-red sand 
or loamy sand. The soils are— 

Eustis sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. - 

Eustis sand, shallow, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Lakeland sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 

Lakeland sand, 6 to 15 percent slopes. 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Lakeland ‘sand, terrace, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 

These soils have a low content of organic matter and 
a low natural supply of plant nutrients. They are rap- 
idly permeable and have a high infiltration rate. They 
are droughty and lose added plant nutrients rapidly 
through leaching. They are easily tilled and ean be 
worked or grazed at any time, regardless of wetness. 
They are medium acid to strongly acid. The more 
strongly sloping parts of Lakeland sand, 6 to 15 percent 
slopes, are not suitable for cultivated crops. 

Corn, soybeans, early hairy indigo, velvetbeans, water- 
melons, and rye are among the better suited crops. Under 
good management, yields are fair. Peaches grow fairly 
well on these soils, particularly on the higher lying areas 
where the hazard of frost is slight. Sericea lespedeza, 
Coastal bermudagrass, and bahiagrass, grown alone or 
in combination, are suitable hay and pasture plants. 
Under good management, yields are good. 

Suitable cropping systems for these soils are (1) early 
hairy indigo for 3 years and corn and volunteer indigo 
for 1 year; (2) bahiagrass, grown alone or with sericea 
lespedeza, for 3 years or more and a row crop for 1 year. 
All crops and pasture require large amounts of a complete 
fertilizer. Since plant nutrients are leached so rapidly 
from these sandy soils, it is better to apply small amounts 
of fertilizer frequently than to apply a large amount, at 
one time. Most crops also respond to a small amount of 
lime. 

Water erosion is not a hazard on the gentle slopes, but 
it is a slight to moderate hazard on the stronger slopes. 
Contour cultivation will help to control runoff, but ‘ter- 
races are not effective on these sandy soils. The more open 
areas are subject to wind erosion. Stripcropping, wind- 
breaks, and careful row arrangement will help to control 
blowing. 
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Capability unit Vw-2 


This capability unit consists of nearly level, deep, - 


poorly drained to very poorly drained soils that occur on 
the low part of stream terraces and at the head of and 
along the course of drainageways in the uplands. The 
water table is at or near the surface except in the very 
driest parts of the year. The surface layer of these soils 
is gray to nearly black, very friable loamy sand or sandy 
loam. Their subsoil is friable loamy sand to sandy clay 
loam. The soils are— : 

Mixed alluvial land. 

Plummer loamy sand, 

Plummer sand, terrace. 

Rutlege loamy sand. 

The content of organic matter ranges from low in 
Plummer soils to high in the surface layer of Rutlege 
loamy sand. The natural supply of plant nutrients is 
low. If drained, these soils have a moderate. available 
moisture capacity. This results chiefly from their posi- 


tion, since their sandy texture greatly restricts their - 


water-holding capacity. The soils are strongly acid. 
Becanse of the continual wetness, the great: difficulty 
of developing adequate drainage outlets, and the diffi- 
culty of maintaining tile lines and drainage ditches in 
such sandy soils, most of the acreage is not suited to culti- 
vated crops. By fertilization, cleared areas can be im- 
proved for native pasture grasses, such as carpetgrass. 


Capability unit Vie-2 
This capability unit consists of sloping to strongly slop- 
ing, moderately well drained, shallow soils on the uplands. 
In places the surface layer is 5 to 12 inches of very friable 
loamy sand. In other places this layer is less than 5 
inches thick. The subsoil is compact, slowly permeable 
sandy clay loam. In the more severely eroded spots, espe- 
cially on the stronger slopes, the compact material is at 
the surface. The soils are— 
Gilead loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
. Vauelnuse loamy sand, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
Vaucluse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
These soils have a low content of organic matter and a 
low natural supply of plant nutrients. They are medium 
acid to strongly acid. The available moisture capacity 
is low, especially in the more severely eroded areas. 
Because of their strong slope, their droughtiness, and 
their extreme susceptibility to erosion, these soils are 
very poorly suited to cultivated crops and poorly suited 
to pasture. If used for pasture, they require heavy appli- 
cations of fertilizer. Sarioan lespedeza and bahiagrass 
are the better suited pasture plants, but the carrying capac- 
ity of pastures is limited by the low available moisture 
capacity of the soils. 
The best use for these soils is woodland. Most of the 
acreage is so used. 
Capability unit VIw-1 
Wehadkee silt loam is the only soil in this capability 
unit. It is very poorly drained and nearly level. It 
formed in recent alluvial deposits on first bottoms. It is 
subject to frequent and prolonged overflow. The surface 
layer is dark grayish-brown silt loam, 2 to 4 inches thick. 
Tt is underlain by mottled silty clay loam or clay. 


This soil has a moderate content of organic matter and 
a moderately high natural supply of plant nutrients. It 
is medium acid to strongly acid. It is slowly permeable. 
Tf the soil were drained, its available moisture capacity 
would be moderately high. In most places, however, 
drainage is not feasible, because adequate drainage outlets 
generally are lacking and because floods occur so 


’ frequently. 


Drained areas are productive of water-tolerant pasture 
plants and of some row crops, such as soybeans and corn. 
Yields vary greatly according to wetness during the grow- 
ing season. Forest is the best use for this soil. Some 
water control is necessary before productive stands of pine 
can be established. 


Capability unit VIIw-1 


The land type, Swamp, is the only member of this 
capability unit. It is nearly level and is covered by water 
much of the time. The soil material is extremely variable 
in texture, color, and thickness and shows almost no profile 
development. It occurs on the first bottoms of the major 
streams in Lee County. 

Because of its low position, this land type cannot be 
drained. It is best used to produce hardwoods. Black- 
gum, tupelo-gum, sweetgum, yellow-poplar, and cypress 
erow well. Selective cutting is the principal manage- 
ment requirement. 

Capability unit VIIs-1 

Lakewood sand, 0 to-10 percent slopes, is the only soil 
in this capability unit. It is nearly level to sloping and 
is excessively drained. Its surface layer is light-gray, 
very loose sand that extends to a depth of 20 inches. Its 
subsoil is reddish-brown sand that is slightly cemented 
in the uppermost inch or two. Under this layer is brown- 
ish-yellow, loose sand containing pockets of dark-colored 
sand that is high in organic-matter content. 

Permeability is very rapid, and the infiltration rate is 
rapid. The content of organic matter is low, and the 
natural supply of plant nutrients is very low. Added 
fertilizer is leached quickly from the soil. The available 
de capacity is very low. The reaction is strongly 
acid. 

Because of its droughtiness and its very low content 
of plant nutrients and because added plant nutrients are 
leached out so quickly, Lakewood sand is not suited to 
cultivated crops. It is not very productive as pasture. 
Its best use is woodland. Loblolly pine and slash pine 
are among the better suited trees. 

Capability unit VIIs-2 

This capability unit consists of the miscellaneous land 
types, Borrow pits and Gullied land. Gullied land is 
sloping to steep, severely eroded land. Borrow pits are 
areas from which soil material has been removed for road 
building or some other use. 

These land types are not suitable for cultivated crops 
or for pasture. With considerable effort, bicolor lespedeza 
can be established in some areas as food for wildlife. 
Establishing pine trees is difficult, but it can be done. 
Some of the deeper borrow pits hold water the year round 
and can be stocked with fish. 


LEE COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Estimated Yields and Crop Suitability 


The first part. of this subsection gives the estimated 
average acre yields of principal crops on the different 
soils. The second part deals with the relative suitability 
of some of the soils for crops that are commonly grown 
ov that are known to be suited to the soils and to the 
climate. 


Estimated yields 


Table 1 gives estimated long-term, average acre yields of 
the principal crops grown in the county. Yields are given 
for each soil under two levels of management. In the A 
columns are listed yields to be expected under the manage- 
ment now prevailing in the county. The yields in the B 
columns are those to be expected under improved 
management. 

Generally, yields in the B columns are higher than those 
in the A columns. The yields for high-value crops, how- 
ever, may be little different in columns A and B because 
they are now grown at close to the highest level of man- 
agement believed to be feasible. 

The figures in the A columns are based largely on obser- 
vations made by members of the soil survey party; on 
information obtained by interviewing farmers and other 
agricultural workers who have had experience with the 
soils and crops of the area; and on comparisons with yield 
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tables for other counties in South Carolina that have simi- 
lar soils. For most soils, however, records of specific 
crop yields were not available. 

The requirements of good management vary according to 
the soils, but the following practices are considered requi- 
site to obtaining the yields in the B columns: (1) The 
proper choice and rotation of crops; (2) the correct use of 
commercial fertilizers, lime, and manure; (3) use of 
proper tillage methods; (4) return of organic matter to 
the soils; (5) adequate control of water; (6) maintaining 
or improving the productivity and workability of the 
soils; and (7) conservation of soil material, plant nutri- 
ents, and. soil moisture. 

The yields in the B columns are based largely on esti- 
mates made by men who, like the management agronomist 
for the Soil Conservation Service in this area, have had 
experience with the soils and crops of the county. The 
known deficiencies of the soils were considered in judging 
how much yields might increase if these deficiencies were 
corrected within reasonable limits. These limits cannot 
be precisely defined, nor can response to good manage- 
ment be precisely predicted. By comparing yields in the 
B columns with those in the A columns, however, one may 
gain some idea of the response a soil will make to good 
management. On practically all soils of the county, more 
intensive management will bring increased yields. 


Tape 1.—Z'stimated average acre yields of the principal evops under two levels of management 


[Yields in columns A are those obtained under common management practices; those in columns B are yields to be expected .unde 
i Absence of figure indicates crop is not commonly grown] 


improved management practices. 


Corn Cotton (int) Tobacco Soy- Oats Pasture 
beans 
Soil 
| A B A _B A B AB] A] B A B 
Cow- Cow- 

| acre acre- 

| Bu. | Bu. ED. Lb. Td, Lb. Bu, | Bu. | Bu, | Bu. | days! | days! 
Cahaba sandy loam_______--------------------------e- 35 | 80 | 375 | 500 | 1,200 | 1,800] 20 | 35] 40 | 70 | 180} 368 
@oxvilleloam~ 25220020 scene Lede ced me ees ecuSeseee | 20 | 75 | 150 400 800 | 1,200 | 20 | 35 | 40 | 75) 200 360 
Coxville sandy lonm__.____---------------------------- 30 75 | 150 400 800 | 1,200 ] 20 } 35 | 40 | 75 200 360 
Dunbar sandy loam.______-----.---------------------- 45 | 100 | 450 750 | 1,500 | 2,500 | 25 | 40 | 50 | 90 280 420 
Eustis sand, 0 to 6 percent, slopes______------------ _.._-| 20 | 85 | 175 350 800 | 1, 300 |___-_|.---| 25 | 50 | 120 280 | 
Eustis sand, sliallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes_-...---------- 25 | 50 | 200 450) oe fecca|scetens _---|----| 30 | 50 | 125 300 
Eustis sand, shallow, 2 to 6 percent slopes. -.------------ 20 | 40 | 200 400 |. ..--=- jest w---|----]| 25 f 45 125 300 
Eustis sand, shallow, 6 to 10 pereent slopes_-__.--------2-| 15 ; 35 | 150 B50 {|e oe] eee 2 __--|----| 20 | 40; 120 250 
Faceville loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes...------------ 45 | 100 | 500} 1,000 | 1, 500 | 2,300 | 25 | 40 | 50 | 90 200 400 
Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes.-.------------ 40 | 100 | 500 | 1,000 | 1, 400 | 2,200 | 25 | 40) 50} 90 | 200° 400 
Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__-_-~---- 35 90 | 500 | 1,000 | 1, 200 | 2,000 | 25 | 40 | 50 | 90 200 400 
Faceville loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 30 75 | 850 550 900 | 1,300 | 20 | 35 | 40 | 80 180 380 
Gilead loamy sand, 0 to-2 percent slopes_-.-------------- 35 | 65: 300 600 | 1,000 | 1, 600 | 20 | 35 | 40 | 75 180 365 
Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes_-_._------------ 35 |} 65 | 300 600 900 | 1,500 | 20 | 35 | 40 | 75 175 360 
Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded____------ 30 60 | 250 550 800 | 1,300 | 15 | 25 | 35 | 65 160 350 
Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes__.----.-------- 20 | 40 | 200 500 j.-_----|------- _---|----| 25 | 60 | 120 320 
Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded _--.---- 15 | 30 | 175 8005 ceseuk Leneees _.--|----| 20] 45} 120 300 
Gilead loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes .-.----------- ps beste 2a Seale tet) Senda leer boner | AOS sow ouslte slot ae! £100 250 
Gilead loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded _.___-_- Ohad he wells aad. Neem cane! | ah Ie Ege. (comet tn| ood sete leas 
Gilead loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent slopes_-__| 25 50 | 200 400 900 | 1,400 | 12 | 20 | 35 | 60 140 350 
Gilead loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 percent slopes_..| 20 | 45 | 175 350 800 | 1,300 | 12 | 20; 35 | 55 140 350 
Goldsboro loamy gand_...-..-.----.-------------------- 45 | 100 | 400 | 1,000 | 1, 700 | 2,500 | 20 | 40 | 50 | 90 | 270 420 
Grady loam ic osc ee ee See coe eee ste 30 | 75] 150 A008 ods eS lee ae tae 20 | 35 | 40; 70} 200 360 
Grady sandy loam.___._--..--------------------------- 30] 75 | 150 400 |__.-.-_|------- 20 | 385 | 40 | 70 | 200 360 
Izagora sandy loam..____-_---..------------------------ 35 | 80 | 250 700 | 1,200 | 1,600 | 20 | 35 | 40 | 75 | 200 365 
Kaimia loamy sand_..._-.-----.----------------------- 35 80 | 375 500 | 1,200 | 1,800 | 20 | 35 | 40 ; 70 180 365 
Kalmia loamy sand, thick surface___.-.----------------- 30 1 60 ! 300 500 | 1, 200 | 1,800 | 15 | 25 | 351 70 160 350 
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Taste 1.—stémated average acre yields of the principal crops under two levels of management—Continued 


Soil 


Lakeland sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes__.__--------------- 
Lakeland sand, 6 to 15 percent slopes__..--------------- 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes._-.--------- 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 2 to 6 percent slopes__---.------- 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 6 to 10 percent slopes_.--..------ 
Lakeland sand, terrace, 0 to 6 percent slopes______.------ 
Lakewood sand, 0 to 10 percent slopes. .---.------------- 
Leaf fine sandy loam____._-.--------------------------- 
Leeal alluvial Jando. 22.2 ee et eee ed cee seem essed 
Lynchburg sandy loam__-..------------------------+-+- 
Magnolia loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes._--.--------- 


Magnolia loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded _ -_-.--.- t 


Marlboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. ~------------ 
Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. _.----------- 
Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_._._-. 
Marlboro loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. .---- 
Mixed alluvial land...-------------------------------- 
Myatt sandy loams.-.------..05- secs. ce ee wencuce ees 
Norfolk loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes..-.-.-...-- 
Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes.___------- 
Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes_..-.-_---- 
Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded____~_.-- 
Norfolk loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes__._-.------.-- 
Norfolk loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded____-_.- 
Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 pereent slopes. -- 
Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent slopes. -- 
Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 pereent slopes_-_ 
Ohenee Iatint =. dekos so cuba oe prec eee da ee pews ae ess 


Plummer sand, terrace. ..-.-.-.----------------+------ 
Portsmouth oni ssesee se oo beet Ss sce eet eee 
Portsmouth sandy loam..----------------------------- 
Rais: loamy Sandy aco eee lee Se Jot cee ek 
Ruston loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes._---..--------- 
Ruston loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes._.---.-.------- 
Ruston loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded___..---- 
Ruston loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes...-.---------- 
Ruston loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded__-_---~- 
Ruston loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 pereent slopes__-- 
Ruston loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent slopes____ 
Ruston loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 pereent slopes___ 
Rutlege loamy sand_-..-.-.-.-...+----------4--------- 
SWAP) os ecceewsteneetcGeme toute tseeoecta cece 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes...--------..-- 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded____---- 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes______-------_ 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded___--_- 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes_..__-.-.---- 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded___--- 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded____-- 
Vaucluse loamy sand, thick surface 2 to 6 percent slopes.._ 
Vaucluse loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 15 percent slopes. 
Vaucluse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded_ 
Wabhee fine sandy loam.-._.-.-----------------------+- 
Wehadkee silt loam__-_------------------------------- 


Corn Cotton (lint) Tobaeco Soy- Oats Pasture 
beans 
A B A B A B A} B/] A] B A B 
Cow: Cow- 
acre- acre- 
Bu, | Bu, | Bu. | Bu. | days! days 1 
10 | 18 | 25 | 50 120 280 
TOUR TS) | Se eo lee ee Roel e ee 
12 | 18 | 380 | 55 125 300 
10 | 18 | 25 | 45 125 300 
10 | 15 | 20} 40 120 250 
10 | 18 | 25 | 50 120 280 
15 | 25 | 25 | 50 140 365 
20 | 40 | 50 |; 80 180 865 
20 | 85 | 50 | 80 280 420 
25 | 40 | 50 | 90 200 400 
25 | 40 | 50 | 90 200 400 
25 | 40 | 50°} 90 200 400 
25 | 40 | 50 | 90 200 400 
25 | 40 | 50 | 90 200 400 
20 | 35 | 40 | 80 180 380 
12; 18 | 30 | 50 J_----- Je. 
25 | 35 | 50 | 85 270 420° 
25 | 85 | 60 | 85 270 420 
25 | 35 | 50 | 85 270 420 
25 | 35 | 50 | 85 270 420 
20 | 30 | 45 | 80 220 400 
15 | 25 | 40 { 65 220 400 
18 | 30.| 40 | 70 140 350 
15 | 30 | 40 | 70 140 350 
15 | 25 | 35 | 60 120 320 
20 | 85 | 40 | 75 200 360 
25 | 35 | 50 | 85 270 420 
25 | 35 | 50 | 85 270 420 
20 | 30 | 45 | 80 200 400 
18 | 30 | 40 | 75 180 365 
iGec|oust tees] es 90 200 
30 AB le codecsha based tee aceeae aust Beak Secu 20 | 35 | 40 | 75 200 360 
30 Pe bec tet we uaulaa Suan | eee eee 20 | 35 | 40 | 75 200 360 
20 AO)? eee ea aM nec | Sem ey ans Sten 12 | 18 | 80 | 50 90 250 
45 90 | 450 900 | 1,500 | 2,200 | 25 | 35 | 50 | 85 270 420 
45 85 | 450 900 | 1, 500 | 2,200 | 25 | 35 | 50 | 85 270 420 
40 80 | 450 900 | 1,300 | 2,000 | 25 | 35 | 50 | 85 270 420 
85 70 | 400 800 hisc oes clecnce ed 18 | 30} 45 | 80 230 400 
25 40 | 250 f(t | eee CI 15 | 20 | 35 | 60 120 350 
85 65 | 375 700 | 1, 200 [| 2,000 | 18 | 30 | 40 | 70 140 350 
30 60 | 300 625 | 1, 200 | 2,000 | 15 | 30 | 40 |} 70 140 350 
25 45 | 200 400 |.-._----]------- 15 | 25 | 385 | 65 120 320 
thie ee Lowe ska See 2 oie | ects Be bee SC oa eet “OO 350 
20 40 | 175 OOM tetas eee She 12 ; 20 | 35:| 60 90 300 
18 35 | 175 350! foes te oe 32} 18 | 35 | 50 90 300 
18 35 | 150 BOLE He ascatncdn Pome nasls 12 | 20 | 80 | 50 90 250 
PY Pe On eh eR AON PE Tete res De ene Pe bee eee arene 90 250 
15 35 | 150 350 600 | 1,200 | 10 | 20 | 30; 55 90 250 
15 30 | 150 B00" seco Jee See 10 | 20 | 30} 50 90} 250 
25 60 | 200 400 600 | 1, 200 {| 15 | 25 | 35 | 65 180 350 


1 The number of days 1 acre will support 1 animal unit (1 cow, steer, horse; 5 hogs; or 7 sheep or goats) without injury to the pasture. 


LEE COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Relative suitability of the soils for crops 


Table 2 gives the relative suitability of the soils in capa- 
bility classes I through IV for crops that are commonly 
grown. or for which the soils and climate are known to be 
suitable. The degree of suitability of the soil for the par- 
ticular crop is expressed by index numbers. 

Soils that have index number 1 are the most desirable 
for the given crop. On these soils, yields are more de- 
pendable, the hazards are less than on other soils in the 
county, and the least intensive management is required. 
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Soils having index number 2 are suited to the crop, but 
they are materially limited by excess moisture, lack of 
moisture, a shallow root zone, low fertility, or some other 
factor. Index number 3 indicates that good yields can- 
not be expected: without intensive management practices 
that generally do not pay. An index of 4 indicates that 
the soil is not suited to the particular crop. 

The use of all the soils, regardless of their crop snita- 
bility vating, should be planned according to their 
capabilities. 


Tasie 2.—Relative suitability of the soils in capability classes I through IV for specified crops 


[Number 1 means soil is well suited; 2 means fairly well suited; 3 means less well suited; and 4 means not suited] 


Row crops Truck crops 


Soil 


Cotton 

Grain sorghum 
Peanuts 

Tobacco 

Green beans 
Cantaloups 
Cucumbers 

Leafy vegetables 
Potatoes and cabbage 


Orchard 
and 
vineyard 
crops 


Small 
| grains 


Grazing crops Legumes 


Browntop millet 
Alfalfa 

Crimson clover 
White clover 
Annual lespedeza 
Sericea lespedeza 


Watermelons 
Cowpeas - 


Rye 

Tall fescue 
Ryegrass 
Peaches 
Pecans 


Cahaba sandy loam_..-__.-- 
Coxville sandy loam 
Coxville loam_.---.-------- 
Dunbar sandy loam_..--..-- 
Eustis sand, 0 to 6 percent 
slopes 
Eustis sand, shallow, 0 to 2 
percent slopes 
Eustis sand, shallow, 2 to 6 
percent slopes 
Eustis sand, shallow, 6 to 10 
percent slopes. .---------- 
Faceville loamy sand, 0 to 2 
percent slopes___--------_. 
Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 
percent slopes--__._--____- 
Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded 
Faceville loamy sand, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded_._.- 
Gilead loamy sand, 0 to 2 
percent slopes 
Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 
percent slopes_____--.--_- 
Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded 
Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 
percent slopes 
Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded 
Gilead loamy sand, 10 to 15 
percent slopes___.._-----. 
Gilead loamy sand, thick sur- 
face, 2 to 6 percent slopes__ 
Gilead loamy sand, thick sur- 
face, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Goldsboro loamy sand 
Grady loam 
Grady sandy loam 
Izagora sandy loam 
Kalmia loamy sand 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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2,—Relative suitability of the soils in Sapatitis y classes I through IV for specified crops—Continued 


{Number 1 means soil is well suited; 2 means fairly well suited; 3 means less well suited; and 4 means not suited] 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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: Orchard | Crops 
Row crops Truck crops Small Grazing crops and for Legumes 
grains vineyard | wild- 
crops life 
vo 
fo] 
Pst 
Soil ” 3 g 2 iafa 
g 3 2g 2 3\|=) |8 3/3 
z £] ol al 3 g/8| 12 é Sle) (8/8 [ale 
2 fa! (sss 8) | lela/3ls 4) | 212] | 2 Za! (2/8) /818 
m| a) Re} R ° n H/ 3). |) 8 n 8 als pos 
=| 1-8! 3) 9/2) 3) a) > 2/3) 8/3) 2). | | S/S] 8 S{2) Bl a2] 2) 2) als)°]Slaie 
5/2) 5) 8/2) </8) S| >) ,| S3/S) 3) a2 asl al2i—|sl a 2/4/6129) €/S)elelays/s 
a)3/.8) e/Al 3) 5/2) 3/4) 3) 2) 8] 2] s/Sl/Si a2 Sa} S/Si7/ 2) 2 25) 32;/6)] Is g)e oa Blo 
5|3| | 3|3)3) 2] 8| 3] 8/21 8) 5| 2/8 |S] 2|3| 2]2|3| S/S (SiS Sle! 3) 3/2) 2S) elel sale 
SSISIAIBIEGSG AS alae laloalslalalAlaliaiai Gia (aM) a aO/z Ol ala 
Kalmia loamy sand, thick j rods 
QUTAGE gon csaeccee eee sass 3] 2) 2) 2) 2) 3) 4) 3 3] 3} 3] 4] 2) 3 3) 2) 2) 3) 2) 2) 4) 4) 2) 2) 2) 3) 2) 2) 24 4) 3) 4) 2) 4 
peel sand, 0 to 6 percent 
SD Ce gon aoe ae eee 31 3] 3} 3 3b 3t 4} 3h al 3b 3) 4} 4f 3p 3) 2) 4) 8) 2) 4) 2) 2) 4) 4) 3) 3) 3) 2) 38) 2) 3] 4) 4) 4) 3 4 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 0 to : 
2 percent slopes Partial Sa aes 3] 2) 3] 2) 3) 3] 4) 31 3) 3] 3b 4} 4} 2) 3b a) 4) 3) 2) 3) 2) 2) 4) 4) 8) 3) 8) 27 2) ZF 2] af By 4) 2) 4 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 2 to i : | 
6 percent slopes__-...---- 3) 2} 3] af 3) 3) 4) 31-3) 4) al 4) al 2) 4f a} 4t 3) 2) 4} 2) 2) 4) 4) 38) 3) 3) 212! 2) 2] 4] 3) 4) 2) 4. 
Lakeland sand, shatlow, 6 
to 10 percent slopes.-.---. 4| 31 3] 3] 3) 4) 4{ 31 al 4] 4} 4) 4] 3} 4} af 4} 3) 2) 4) 2) 2) 4) af 3) 3) 8) 25 2] 2] 2) 4} 4} 4) 2) 4 
Lakeland sand, 6 to 15 per- 
cent slopes ?_--.._-.------ 4| 3] 31 3] 3l 4 af 3) 3] 4} 4] 4} 4} 3t 47 ap 4] 3} 2) 4) 2) 2) 4) 4) 3] 3) 3) 2 | 27 2] 2] 4) 4) af 2) 4 
Lakeland sand, terrace, 0 to 
6 percent slopes__...--_--- 3| 3} 3] 3f 3] 3] 4} 3l a} 4} 3} 4} 4} 3) 3) 2) 4f 3) 2) 4) 2) 2) 4) 47 3) 2) dt 3) 3] 2] 2] 4} 4) 4) ol 4 
Leaf fine sandy loam__--.---- 3; a| 3) 4f 3] 4) 3f 4} 3] 3) 3] 4) 3) 4] 4y 4] 4) 3) 3) 4) 2) 3] 2) 3) 3) 3) 4) 4) 4 1 4] 27) 4) 3) 2) 3) 1 
‘Local alluvial land_...--..-- ' 4} 2) 1] 3] 4] 3) 4} 2] 2) a) a) 2} af at 3} 3) af 2) 2) 2) a) a) 2) 2) a) a) 8) 4] 2) 2] 1 | 4} 2) 2) 2) 0 
Lynchburg sandy loam_--_.--- 1, 2) 1) 4) 1] 2 1] 4) 2) 2] a) 2] Qt 3] 3} 3) 3] 2) 2) 3) a) 2) 2) a) a) 2) 4) a4] a] 4p 1] 4) 8) ay at 
Magnolia loamy sand, 0 to . 
2 percent slopes__.__-_- 1a) a) af a} 2] 3} a} at 2) 2} ty 3} 2) 2} 2) a) ap a) ay ay ay 3p 3) a) ap ap 2] bE by] 2b] 2) 0) 38) a) apn 
Magnolia loamy sand, 2 to” 
6 percent slopes, eroded... 2) 1] 1) 2) a) 3) 3} af 2] 2) 2} 2) 3) 3) 2) 3) at a] at ay a ay 4} 4} pa) kp dp ap by 8) 2) 4 a 2) 
Mariboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 | 
percent slopes.-.--------- 1} 1) 4) af a} 3} a} 2) 2 Qt a) 3) 2) af 2] a) ay ap a ay ay 8) 8) ah ap 2p de | a] 2) a) Bt a 2) 0 
Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 
percent slopes___---..-.-- 4} at aj a} af 2} 3) a} 2! 2t 2} at 3) 2) 1) 2) 1] a ay tf yy a) 3) 4) a} a) dp dp kp | 8) te a ay 2) 
Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 . 
percent slopes, eroded__-__ at i} a) 2} 1} 3} 3) 2} 2} 2i 2a} 1} 3) 3) 2] 3) ay al ay at ay 4) 4) ot) af afd] 1d] id] df} 4 3) 4] a) 2) 
Marlboro loamy sand, 6 to 
10 percent slopes, eroded...| 3] 3) 2| 4) 2) 4} 4) 4] 4} 4) 3) 3) 4] 4} 3) 4) 3] 2) 2) 3) 2) 2) 4) 4) 2) 2) 2) 2 2,2; 2) 4) 4 4 2/ 3 1 
~ Myatt sandy loam_..------- 3) 4] 3] 4] 3) 4} 38] 4) 4] 3/ 3) 4) 3] 4f 4f 4 4f 3) 3) 4) 2] 2) 3) 3) 3) 3] 4) 4 | 4] 4 | 2 | 4) 4} 3) 8) 8) 4 
Norfolk loamy fine sand, 0 to | 1] 1) 1) 1{ 1) 1) 3) 1) 2) 2) 2) 1) 3) 4d oa ad 2) a a 3) 4 a ap de dt] a] dy 38) a 4 ap 3d 
2 percent slopes_....----~- 
Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 : 3 
percent slopes__---_-.---- YWoap af ty i af 3y yt Qt 2) af 3h ay ay ap a) a a) 2) a} a) 3) 4) 1) 7 Ti lyri) 2) 3) yy 4 dy 3p 
Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 : : 
percent slopes_...-------- uta} a} af af af 3) 2} 2} 3] 3t 2) 3} ay a} ay af af a 2} a) at 4) 4p ap ap ap a] dy] dp dy af 2) 4) ap 3) 
Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 : : 
percent slopes, eroded._-_.- 2| 2) 2; 2) 1) 2) 41 3) 3] 4) 3) Bl 4) 2} at 2) af a) a] 2) a) ay 4} 4) dpa dpa] by by] 2] 4) 8) 4) apt 
Norfolk loamy sand, 6 to 10 ‘ 
percent slopes. -...------~ 3] 31 3} 4) 2] 3] 4] 3] at 4} 3) 3 4) 3] 3) 3] 3) 2) 2) 3) a) a) 4f 4t 2] 2) 2) 2] 1] 1} 2] 4) 3) 4) a) ad 
Norfolk loamy sand, 6 to 10 . 
percent slopes, eroded. _- At 3{ 3] 4} 3] af af 4} a] 4] 4b al at ai 4} 4) 3) 2) 2) 3] Qf 2) 4) 4) 2) 2) 3) 2) 2) 1) 3] 4 4) 4) Bh 4) 1 
Norfolk loamy sand, thick 
surface, 0 to 2 percent : 
slOpe6 ss eee ee ees a} 2] 2a] a} 2} a) 3 1] 2] 3} 2) 2t 3) a) 2} a) 2) af a 2) af af 4 4) Qf 2) 2) 2] 14) 1] 2] 4.2) 4) 2) 4) 2 
Norfolk loamy sand, thick 
surface, 2 to 6 pereent ; 
SIOPCS. - oan choco wcuee eee 3) 3} 3) 2} 3) 3} 3) 41 2 3) 2] 2} 3) 4) 3) 1 2} 2} 2) 3) 2) 2} 4) 4) 2) 2) 2) 2) 1) 14) 2) 4) 3) 4) 2) 4) 2 
Norfolk loamy sand, thick 
surface, 6 to 10 poreent 
slopess.o 3-5 Si wes ste sees 4) 3} 4) 2] 2} 4) 4} 2) 3} 4} 3] 3f 4} 2] 4} 2l 3) 2} af 4} 2) 2) 4) 4) 2) 2) 2) 2] 2) 1) 2] 4) 4 4) 2) 4) 2 
Okenee loam_----..-------- 2} 4) 2] 4! 2) 4} 2) 4} 2} 2} 4) 4] 2] 4) a) al 4} 2} 3) 4] 2) of 2) 3) 2) 2) 464) 4) 4) by ay 4) 2) 3) 1 4 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to } | 
2 percent slopes. ---..--.- oa} a4 af a) 2 3) a) 2} Qt 3i ay at ay af apd) ap uy ue af ap 3) 4p a a ap kf] by dt} 2) a 8 2) 3) 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to : ; 
6 percent slopes. ._-.----- vou aealalal gl data) glia al what aa aba tab 4p a a ean rit aaa ot 
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Tapie 2.—Relative suitability of the soils in capability classes I through IV for specified crops—Continued 


[Number 1 means soil is well suited; 2 means fairly well suited; 3 means less wel] suited; and 4 means not suited] 


Orchard | Crops 
Row crops Truck crops Small Grazing crops and for Legumes 
grains vineyard | wild- 
crops life 
oO 
a 
Soil a 
g 3 S$) 4 gig 
s a 3 o] 8 5 CIR) 
= E % {2} lz & Sle] (ela. (SI 
= a\ 22/8) | [ellis gl Bl a) s eB El j8is) |e)e 
ug un Oo! si) o|} & +/ Elo @lela|e we o |, & 8] wl 21 o 
S| B{ St S/4) s[4] e wl S/Sicle S/o) &) 9l- | 2 A pesado) el|3| 4/— |= 
a s)s als|7 EIS [Sister] yy a2] ap} S| ont G Sin} S| wel Bl elas O/B] 3 
S] sll 818) 8 Sl sie &) 213] <=] 8] 2 8) .S) S| 2)elo Sle} aelQl etal ei stays] es 
a{3|.2)s\6] 21612] S12] #!S)e] 9] 5] 3/8) al o| 8)-2) B/S/2/2] 9) 2) 81 3)S) ZS S/S) Ee) ele 
o/S)'s| a] sl] Oo) S] 9) ale] ajo] eo 3/Sle) Pl el/SialSlats ala} ol] a} o ae Eelem 
| O/B} $1 Oyo] &] S| S| S} | oo) Bl O/S| Ss) Ss) Ric la] oO) Ss) ajo) eye) oO) Oo) 2 | BRIS) OBIS 
DJOlS|MlAlEIO/OOlAjOlA GAIA SIA OMe MIMIC HAO) a fe | A A |asO;e Ol <lan 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 
6 percent slopes, eroded_.-|2 {1 [1 {2 JL |3 |3 {2 3 48 3 j2 |4 48 [2 42 [2 jl fl j2 |i fd [4 f4 jd fd j2) a) a} 4) 8! 4) 1) 3) 1 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 6 to : 
10 percent slopes, eroded__/3 |2 |2 [3 [2 /4 |4 13 [3 [4 [8 [3 |4 [4 {3 [4 [8 |1 [1 [8 {2 [2 |4 [4 J2 (2 8) 2) 141) 2] 4 4 4 2 4 2 
Portsmouth loam___-.------ 2 14 [2 4 12 |4 12 j4 [2 12 |4 18 72 |4 [4 I4 4 [2 |2 |4 J2 (2 Ji 12 |2 [2 [4] 4] 4) 4] 2) 4 38 2) 3) 1) 4 
Portsmouth sandy loam_ .--- 2 |4 12 4 |2 /4 la [4 [1 71 |4 18 [2 14 [4 14 J4 |i fl 4 J2 J2 Ia [2 [2 2 j4] 4) 4) 4) 15.4) 3 U3) 4 
Rains loamy sand._.._.----- 3 14 18 l4 (3 |4 13 [4 13 18 13 |4 13 |4 [4 [4 [4 13. [8 |4 [2 [2 [2 ]4 13 [8 414) 4] 4) 24] 4) 4 2) 8) 2 4 
Ruston loamy sand, 0 to 2 } 
percent slopes...___------ 1 }1 Jl yt JL [8 fa }2 [2 2 qk fa fe jd fa fd ta fd [2 fr yd fb ja jd jd [bp V} di ad | dy 8) a) 4) a 38) 
Ruston loamy sand, 2 to 6 | 
percent slopes_------.----- 1 \1 {4 ja fa [4 [8 [2 J2 18 1B J2 18 Jl ia jl tb ld 2 |b fd 4 fe a Jd dad} dy 4) 2} a a op 
Ruston loamy sand, 2 to 6 . } 
percent slopes, eroded ---- 2 |2 2 |2 [a [2 l4 Jo 1B Ja |B |B Ja $2 /1 j2 fd [a ft [2 ft fd 4 ja fd yd fd afd) dy a] 4) 3) 4 a) 3) 
Ruston loamy sand, 6 to 10 | - 
percent slopes..-.__-.---- 3 (3 |8 |4 [2 j4 I4 [3 [3 14 13 13 14 [8 [3 [8 13 j2 2 [8 [1 jl |4 f4 12 [242] Lid] 1) 2 14 [8 |4 72 fa] ot 
- Ruston loamy sand, 6 to 10 I 
percent slopes, eroded _-_-__- 4 18 |8 |4 13 |4 l4 l4 I4 |4 |4 14 4 [4 14 |4 j8 [2 12 |8 [2 12 [4 [4 J2 12 (8) 2] 2) 1) 8 |4 i4 14 [8 J4 | 
Ruston loamy sand, thick 
surface, 0 to 2 percent 
SlOPES: 24 verbose meee 2 |2 }2 |2 {2 12 13 Ja |2 13 J2 f2 13 {1 12 J1 |2 |2 |2 2 \2 |2 j4 [4 2 |2 2.) 2] 1] 14 2 |4 |2 t4 [2 4 | 2 
Ruston loamy sand, thiek yoy 
surface, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes_.------ Jbte cele ee 3 13 [3 j2 [3 j3 [3 [4 [2 [8 j2 [2 {3 | [8 1 $2 2 [2 18 12 J2 I4 [4 |2 [2 J2 42] 1.) 1) 2/4 |2 [4 [2 |4 | 2 
Ruston loamy sand, thick : 
surface, 6 to 10 percent : : 
SlOPOS nce cos eee gokee 4 |3 |4 {2 2 [4 |4 |2 13 |4 {3 |8 |4 12 |4 12 |3 }2 [2 j4 [2 |2 |4 [4 12 |2 12] 2) 2) 1 | 2 j4 |4 [4 |2 4 | 2 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 
percent slopes._.---_-.--- 3 |2 12 [3 13 [3 (4 [3 13 [3 [3 {3 J4 |2 |8 {2 j3 (3 12 |3 j2 |2 |4 [4 ]3 12 13 | 3] 3 | 2] 2 |4 [8 14 [2 4 | 2 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 “| 7 
percent slopes, eroded _-__- 3 13 13 |4 [3 [4 14 18 18 [4.13 |4 [4 [3 8 13 13 13 [8 f4 |2 12 |4 |4 [8 [2 18 | 343] 2] 3 /4 [8 [4 |2 J4 | 2 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 
percent slopes.----_-_---- 413 |3 |4 13 |4 |4 |4 [4 {4 [4 [4 [4 [3 |4 [3 |4 3 13 |4 12 [2 |4 [4 3 13 4 | 8) 8] 2 | 8 i4 [4 [4 [2 4 | 2 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded____. 4/4 {4 {4 (8 (4 [4 [4 |4 |4 [4 [4 |4 [4 [4 ]4 [4 [3 [8 |4 18 13 [4 ]4 [3 3 [4] 41 3} 2] 8 [4 [4 4 [8 [4] 3 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 
15 percent slopes_-_------ 4 |8 |4 |4 |3 |4 ]4 [4 |4 [4 Ja Ia [4 [4 [4 [4 [4 [8 13 [4 18 [8 [4 [4 [8 [8 4} 4] 3] 3] 4 4 4 [4B 4 | 8 
Vaucluse loamy sand, thick 
surface, 2 to 6 percent |. 
BlOPOS oon an ebee au 13 13 13 13 |3 |3 |4 [8 |4 j4 |4 |4 |4 18 |3 12 [4 {8 |3 14 (2 (2 |4 |4 |3 [8 [8] 8) 3] 2] 2 l4-/4 [4 [2 ld] 2 
Vaucluse loamy sand, thick - 
surface, 6 to 15 percent | : : 
SlOPeSaecsot lee See 4 [3 1/4 |3 (3 14 |4 j8 [4 4 ]4l4 4 18 |4 [2 |4 [3 13 4 12 [2 14 |4 43 13 2 | 3) 38) 3] 3 14 |4 [4 43 [4 | 2 
Wahee fine sandy loam_.___- 2 |2 |2 |4 j2 |B 12 |4 [2 [2 [2 13 [3 13 |3 {3 |3 [2 |2 J3 |2 [2 J2 3 2 |2 j4} 443] 3 | 2 [48 [2 2 [2] 3 


1 Starr, Pearl, and German millets. 


2 The more strongly sloping parts of this soil are not suited to cultivated crops. 


Use of the Soils for Woodland ” 


Forests of pe and of oak, hickory, and other hard- 
woods covered most of Lee County before it was settled. 
These virgin forests provided materials first for the naval 


: Georcr EB. SMITH, JR., woodland conservationist, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, assisted in the preparation of this section, 


stores industry and then for the logging industry. Later 
on, the second-growth stands again provided materials for 
these industries. By the beginning of the 20th century, 
most of the forests in the county had been cut over, and 
the production of naval stores and logs had declined. 
Pine and commercially valuable hardwoods are among 
the trees now grown for local markets. The principal 
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species of pine are loblolly, longleaf, and pond. Slash 
pine has been introduced by planting, and its growth ap- 
proximates that of loblolly pine. Sweetgum, tupelo-gum, 
yellow-poplar, and maple are the more important hard- 
woods. Hardwoods grow on sites that are too: wet for 
pine. 


Soil properties affecting tree production, 


Of the properties that determine the productivity of a 
soil for trees, its capacity to provide an optimum amount 
of moisture and an adequate root zone probably are the 
most important. These conditions are determined by the 
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thickness of the surface layer, the texture and consistence 
of each significant layer, aeration, drainage, depth to the 
water table, and the natural supply of plant nutrients, or 
fertility. 

The potential productivity of a soil for trees is rated 
by means of the average site index. Site index is ex- 
pressed as the total height, in feet, that trees of a given 
species, growing on a given soil, in an even-aged, well- 
managed stand, will attain in 50 years. Some sites are 
suited to hardwoods and others to pine. On some of 
the better hardwood sites, it is not advisable to grow pines. 


Tanne 8.— Woodland suitability growps and 


ee a Sa ee 
Site index for group! 
Woodland suitability group Important species 
Lobolly | Longleaf | Shortleaf Slash 
pine pine pine pine ? 
Group 1: Nearly level to sloping, excessively | 78_.----- 652225222 65__.-_-- Tike wer tcle Slash pine, loblolly pine, longlcaf pine, 
drained, moderately shallow to deep, sandy shortleaf pine. 
soils. 
Group 2: Deep, well-drained soils that have | 80.__...- 69 ke eed Tea tee ae 80_..---- Loblolly pine, slash pine, longleaf pine, 
a friable subsoil. shortleaf pine. 
Group 3: Moderately well drained soils that | 82__-_.-. Gliccescessicecelass 74. ------ Loblolly pine, slash pine, sweetgum, ash. 
have a compact, fine-textured subsoil. 
Group 4: Deep, well-drained soils that have | 90.__..-- 68. coast | seach csees (S| ees Loblolly pine, slash pine, longleaf pine, 
a friable and slightly sticky subsoil. shortleaf pine. 
Group 5: Deep, poorly drained soils that | 88__._.-- Ce Oioieceee BF oe cdues Loblolly pine, slash pine, longleaf, pine, 
have a slowly permeable, plastic subsoil. redgum, blackgum, and, in places, 
yellow-poplar. 
Group 6: Deep, moderately well drained to | 82___.--- 60 oe been Sie IG 86.224. J ‘Loblolly pine, slash pine, pond pine. 
poorly drained soils that have a friable sub- 
soil. 
Group 7: Deep, excessively drained, sandy | 60___.--- 40s: ete ee: G0.e2ss2% Slash pine, longleaf pine. 
soils very low in organic-matter content 
and supply of plant nutrients. 
Group 8: ‘Poorly drained to very poorly | Varied = |......----|----------|---------- Cypress and hbottom-land hardwoods; 
drained soils on flood plains. to 90. loblolly pine and slash pine where 
drained. 
Group 9: Poorly drained to very poorly | 91._----- 6 farce er (eer a Sec 90222222 Cypress, sweetgum, blackgum, pond pine; 
drained soils with a high water table. loblolly pine and yellow-poplar where 
drained. 
Group 10: Deep, friable soils formed in | 98__.----|----.-----|----------|---------- Loblolly pine, slash pine, yellow-poplar 
local alluvium. on better drained areas; bottom-land 
hardwoods. 
Group 11: Shallow to deep, sandy soils | 50 to 70..| 40 to 60__}_._-_-----]---------- Longleaf pine, stash pine, loblolly pine- -- 
that have a compact or weakly cemented, 
slowly permeable subsoil. 
Group 12: Miscellaneous land types--_.---- Varied__.) Varied__-| Varied...| Varied..-| Varied..--------.----.------------- ate 
a a 
1 The site index is the height, in feet, that trees of a given species, species; a rating of moderate, that competition may delay but does 
growing on a given soil, in an even-aged, well-managed stand, will not prevent regeneration; and a rating of severe, that natural re- 
attain in 50 years. The figures are rounded to the nearest 10-foot generation cannot be relied upon to restock the site and that seed- 


site class. The site indexes are tentative and are subject to re- 
vision. They are based on field studies by the Soil Conservation 
Service and the South Carolina State Commission of Forestry. 

2It is assumed that the growth of slash pine will be the same as 
that of loblolly pine on the same soils. 

3A rating of slight indicates that. competition by other plants 
will only slightly impede the natural regeneration of the designated 


ee must be planted and measures taken to remove competing 
plants. ; : 

+A rating of slight indicates that any kind of equipment com- 
monly used in crop tending or tree harvesting can be used at any 
time of the year; a rating of moderate, that most types of equip- 
ment can be used and that there are periods of no more than 3 
months when the use of equipment is restricted because of possible 
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On. others, pine will give the best returns, even with the 
added cost of controlling competition from hardwoods. 


Woodland suitability groups 


To assist owners of woodlands in planning the use of 
their soils, the soils in the county have been placed in 12 
woodland suitability groups. Each group is made up of 
souls that require similar conservation practices and other 
management practices and that are similar in potential 
productivity. These groups are shown in table 3. Site 
indexes are given for each group, and the important suit- 


factors affecting woodland management 
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able trees are listed. For each group, ratings are given 
of the capabilities and limitations of the soils. The seri- 
ousness of a management problem is indicated by the rating 
slight, moderate, or severe. The ratings for each man- 
agement problem ave explained in the footnotes to the 
table. 

Except for the site index ratings, the ratings in table 3 
are based largely on the experience and judgement of local 
soil scientists, woodland conservationists, foresters, and 
landowners. They represent the best information now 
available, but they are tentative and subject to revision as 
more information becomes available. 


Plant 
competition * 


Equipment 


Seedling 
limitations 4 


mortality 5 


Interpretations for woodland conservation 


Moderate to severe_| Slight..-....-.---- Moderate to severe. 
Moderate to severe_| Slight_.-....---..- Slight to moderate 
Moderate_-_--_-_-- Moderate_---.--.-- Slight to moderate. 
Moderate to severe.| Slight_......-...-. Slight...-.-2.2.2-- 


Moderate to severe_| Moderate to severe-_| Slight to severe... 


Moderate to severe_| Slight to moderate_| Slight to severe___- 


Moderate to severe_| Slight.....-_._-_ Severe_...-..___-- 
Moderate to severe_| Moderate to severe.| Severe......-..--- 
Severe__.---_--_-- Severe_---.------- Severe_____-_____- 
Severe_..-------.- Slighticceos.22 5-54 Slight___---..-2--- 


Slight to moderate..} Slight to moderate..} Slight to severe.__.. 


VEN sos ase weels Varied__-_._..---- 


damage to soil structure and tree roots; a rating of severe, that 
the kinds of equipment that can be used are limited and that, for 
periods of 3 months or more, equipment cannot be used without 
danger of serious damage to the soil and to tree roots. 

5A rating of slight indicates that ordinarily no more than 25 
percent of cither planted or naturally occurring seedlings will die, 
and that one planting will probably produce a satisfactory stand; 
a rating of moderate, that losses will be between 25 and 50.percent; 
and a rating of severe, that more than half the seedlings will die 
and that replanting, special seedbed preparation, and superior 
planting techniques are needed for adequate restocking. 


Remarks 
Windthrow Erosion 
hazard § hazard 7 

Slight_---.-.---.-- Slight to moderate_.| Soil blowing occurs in 
open areas; site index 
is for soils in the Sand 
Hills. 

Slight.228.s 2/2262 Slight to moderate.| Soil blowing occurs in 
open areas. 

Moderate___.-.-.-- Slight_-.-.----.--- 

Slight....--2.----- Slight to moderate. 

Slight....22-22-..2-- Slight___.-.-.------ 

Slight... 2222. Slight.....-.-.-.-- Moderate seedling mor- 
tality.on.Rains soil. 

Slighitc22057 200 28 Slight...-2.2-2---- 

Slight.--.-2.--22 2 Slight..._._._._-_- 

Slight..-.-222222-- Slight_.__.-..---_- 

Slight.-------. 222 Slight__._..--._--- 

Moderate to severe.} Moderate to severe.} Lowest site index applies 
to severely eroded 
soils. 

Varied... 22-2 e Varied _--_--..-.-- 


5 A rating of slight indicates that individual trees will withstand 
normal winds, even when released on all sides; moderate, that trees 
will remain standing unless the wind is of high velocity or the soil 
is excessively wet; severe, that the soil does not allow adequate 
rooting for stability. 

7 Refers to potential crosion hazard when the area is managed 
according to current acceptable standards; ratings are based on the 
inereasing risk of erosion. 
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A. description of each woodland suitability group is 
given in the following pages. The soils in each group are 
listed, and information is given concerning plant com- 
petition, limitations on the use of equipment, seedling 
mortality, windthrow hazard, and erosion hazard, as well 
as other information affecting the suitability of the soils 
for trees. Some suggestions for woodland management 
are also given. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 1 


The soils in this group are nearly level to sloping, ex- 
cessively drained, shallow to deep sands. They are very 
friable, and plant roots can penetrate to a considerable 
depth. They have a low content of organic matter and 
a low natural supply of plant nutrients. They are rapidly 
permeable and have a low available moisture capacity. 
The soils are— 

BDustis sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 

Eustis sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Eustis sand, shallow, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Bustis sand, shallow, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
‘Lakeland sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 
Lakeland sand, 6 to 15 percent slopes. 
Lakeland sind, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Lakeland sand, terrace, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 

On the shallow sands, plant competition is moderate; 
thus, natural regeneration of trees is delayed and initial 
erowth is slowed. Special site preparation is not needed, 
but light preparation of the seedbed will help to obtain 
adequate restocking of desirable trees. Loss of seedlings 
ig between 25 percent and 50 percent, and some replanting 
ordinarily is needed to fill in the openings. 

On the deeper sands, plant competition is severe and 
prevents adequate restocking. of desirable trees. Pre- 
scribed burning, applying chemicals, girdling, clearing, 
and replanting are needed. ‘ Natural regeneration cannot 
be depended on for adequate restocking, and losses of 
planted stock are generally more than 50 percent. Spe- 
cial preparation of the seedbed and superior planting 
techniques are needed, as well as much replanting. 

The use of equipment is not restricted on any of the 
soils in this group. The hazard of windthrow is slight. 
Individual trees can be expected to remain standing if 
exposed to normal winds. 

The hazard of erosion is slight on the level and nearly 
level soils and moderate on the gently sloping and sloping 
soils. Building of roads, clearing for firebreaks, plowing 
furrows, and other operations that disturb the ground 
cover should be done on the contour. Large open fields 
are likely to be eroded by wind. They require a pro- 
tective cover before being seeded or planted to trees. _ 

The Nantucket pine-tip moth sometimes causes severe 
damage to pine on these soils, particularly to loblolly pine. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 2 
The soils in this group are deep and well drained and 
‘have a friable subsoil. They occur on both uplands and 
stream terraces. They are moderately permeable and have 
a low to moderate available moisture capacity. They 
have a low to moderate content of organic matter and a 
low to moderate natural supply of plant nutrients. The 
soils are— : 


Cahaba sandy loam, 

Gilead loamy sand, 0 to 2-pereent slopes. 

Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Gilead loamy sind, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Gilead loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Gilead loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Gilead loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Gilead loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Kalmia loamy sand. 

Kalmia loamy sand, thick surface. 

Norfolk loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Norfolk loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Norfolk loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to G percent slopes, eroded. 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Ruston loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Ruston loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Ruston loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
‘Ruston loamy sand, 6 to 10 pereent slopes. 

Ruston loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Ruston loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Ruston loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Ruston loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

The use of equipment is not restricted on any of these 
soils. The loss of trees from windthrow is slight, and in- 
dividual trees can be expected to remain standing when 
released on all sides. 

The thick surface phases of Gilead, Norfolk, and Rus- 
ton soils have a lower available moisture capacity than 
the other soils. On these droughty soils, therefore, plant 
competition is severe and prevents adequate restocking of 
desirable trees. Prescribed burning, applymg chemicals, 
girdling, clearing, and replanting are needed. 

On the other soils, plant competition is moderate. 
Natural regeneration of trees is delayed and initial growth 
is slowed, but special site preparation is not needed. The 
sloping and eroded phases of these soils are somewhat 
droughty, and some of these soils have a compact subsoil 
through which water moves slowly. Consequently, when 
trees are planted, seedling mortality ranges from 25 to 50 
percent. Replanting is needed to fill in the openings. 

The hazard of erosion is slight on the level or nearly 
level soils and moderate on the sloping soils and eroded 
phases. On the sloping soils, tillage and other operations 
that disturb the ground cover should follow the contour 
of the land. Open fields are likely to be eroded by wind. 
They need a protective cover before being planted or 
seecledl to trees. 

Trees have only moderate vigor on the droughty soils. 
Some species of pine are damaged by forest pests, partic- 
warly the Nantucket pine-tip moth. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 3 
Wahee fine sandy loam is the only soil in this suitability 
group. It is level and moderately well drained. The 
surface layer is thin, and the subsoil is compact and fine 
textured. Consequently, the infiltration rate is slow, and 
permeability is slow. The content of organic matter is 
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moderate, and the natural supply of plant nutrients is 
moderate. The available moisture capacity is moderate. 

This soil puddles and packs easily when wet. Conse- 
quently, the use of equipment should be avoided in wet 
weather. Generally, the seasonal restriction on the use of 
equipment is for less than 3 months. In some places, how; 
ever, it is difficult to use certain types of equipment during 
periods of drought. 

Generally, natural regeneration of trees is adequate. 
Plant competition delays natural regeneration and slows 
the initial growth of trees, but special site preparation is 
not needed. Light preparation of the seedbed will help 
to obtain adequate stands of desirable species. In years 
of low rainfall, however, natural regeneration will not 
give adequate restocking, and some planting is needed. 

In years of normal rainfall, the loss of planted trees is 
less than 25 percent and satisfactory restocking is obtained 
from the first planting. In years of low rainfall, losses 
of planted stock range from 25 to 50 percent and some 
replanting is needed to fill in the openings. 


Because this soil has a thin surface layer and a compact 


subsoil, windthrow is a moderate hazard, especially in 
wet seasons and during exceptionally strong winds. The 
hazard of erosion is slight. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 4 


The soils in this suitability group are deep and well 
drained. They have a surface layer that is 6 to 12 inches 
thick, and their subsoil is friable and slightly sticky. The 
infiltration rate and permeability are both moderate. The 
available moisture capacity is moderate. The content of 
organic matter and the natural supply of plant nutrients 
aremoderate. Thesotls are— 

Faceville loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 pereent slopes, eroded. 
Faceville loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Magnolia loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Magnolia loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Marlboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Marlboro loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

On the eroded soils in this group, severe plant. competi- 
tion prevents adequate restocking of desirable trees. Pre- 
scribed burning, applying chemicals, girdling, clearing, 
and replanting are needed. On the other soils in the 
group, plant competition is moderate; consequently, 
natural regeneration of trees is delayed and initial growth 
is slowed. Although special site preparation is not 
needed, light preparation of the seedbed will help to ob- 
tain adequate restocking of desirable trees. 

The use of equipment is not restricted on any of the 
soils in this group. Except just after heavy rains, work 
can. be done in the woodlands at any time of the year. 

Satisfactory restocking.on these soils is generally ob- 
tained from the first planting. The loss of seedlings is 
slight, or less than 25 percent. If adequate sources of 
seed are available, a satisfactory stand of trees is obtained 
through natural regeneration. 

Windthrow is not a serious hazard. Individual trees 
can be expected to remain standing when released on all 
sides. Cutting can be done without danger of future 
losses by windthrow except from abnormally high winds. 


On. the sloping eroded soils of this group, the hazard of 
erosion is moderate. To minimize the erosion hazard, 
follow the contour when plowing or when building roads. 
Operations that remove the natural cover should be 
avoided. 

WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 5 


The soils in this suitability group are deep, level, and 
poorly drained. They have a tough, plastic subsoil 
through which water moves slowly. They occur in the 
Carolina bays, on stream terraces, and on large, flat up- 
land areas, Their available moisture capacity 1s moderate 
to high, and permeability is moderately slow to slow. 
Their content of organic matter is moderate, and their 
natural supply of plant nutrients is moderate. The soils 
are— 

Goxville loam. 
Coxville sandy loam. 
Grady loam. 

Grady sandy loam, 
Leaf fine sandy loam. 

Longleaf pine, loblolly pine, pond pine, maple, hickory, 
red oak, poplar, and sweetgum grow on the upland areas. 
In the deeper depressions water stands throughout the 
year, and cypress, tupelo-gum, blackgum, and pond pine 
grow here, Leaf fine sandy loam is on stream terraces 
and is suited to water oak, white oak, red oak, hickory, 
sweetgum, poplar, and loblolly pine. 

On the wetter areas, plant competition is moderate. It 
does not prevent moisture-tolerant species from becoming 
established, but it delays natural regeneration of trees anc 
slows the initial growth. On the large upland flats and 
on the terraces, plant competition is severe. Natural re- 
generation will not provide adequate restocking of desir- 
able species on these soils. Prescribed burning, applying 
chemicals, girdling, clearing, disking, drainage, or other 
special practices are needed to prepare sites for planting. 

Where water stands on or near the surface for most of 
the year, the use of equipment is severely restricted. 
Drainage and water management are needed before the 
sites can be utilized fully. “Outlets are not always avail- 
able, and the cost of constructing a suitable outlet may be 
high. The use of equipment is severely limited also on the 
soils that puddle and pack when wet. 

If drainage is adequate, seedling mortality is slight and 
satisfactory restocking generally is obtained from the first 
planting. If the sources of seed are adequate, a satis- 
factory stand of trees is obtained through natural regen- 
eration, If drainage is inadequate, generally more than 
50 percent of the seedlings are lost and natural regenera- 
tion cannot be relied on. Drainage and water manage- 
ment are needed to get adequate restocking of some species, 
even if rainfall is normal. 

The hazard of windthrow is slight. Few trees are lost, 
and individual trees can be expected to remain standing 
when released on all sides. Cutting can be done without 
danger of future losses by windthrow except from ab- 
normally high winds. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 6 

The soils in this suitability group are deep, nearly 
level, and moderately well drained to poorly drained. 
They have a friable subsoil. The infiltration rate is mod- 
erate, and pérmeability is ‘moderate. Their available 
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moisture capacity is moderate. The content of organic 
matter is moderate. These soils occur on uplands and 
stream terraces. The soils are— 

Dunbar sandy loam. 

Goldsboro loamy sand. 

Iaagora sandy loam. 

Lynchburg sandy loam. 

Rains loamy sand. 

Cypress, blackgum, tupelo-gum, sweetgum, and maple 
ave the trees best suited to the poorly drained soils. Plant 
competition on these soils is moderate; it delays natural 
regeneration and slows initial growth, but it does not 
prevent adequate restocking by natural regeneration. 
Loblolly pine, longleaf pine, red oak, white oak, yellow- 
poplar, and dogwood are the trees best suited to the mod- 
erately well drained soils. Plant competition is severe 
on these soils, and natural regeneration does not provide 
adequate restocking of desirable species. Some planting 
isneeded. Prescribed burning, applying chemicals, gird- 
ling, clearing, disking, and other special management 
measures are necessary to prepare sites before planting. 

The use of logging equipment on the poorly drained soils 
is restricted in wet weather. If feasible, large areas should 
be drained and water management practiced. 

Seedling mortality on the poorly drained sites generally 
is more than 50 percent of the planted stock. Special prep- 
aration of the seedbed is necessary, and superior planting 
techniques are needed. Much replanting is necessary. 
Both drainage and water management are required to 
establish pine seedlings. 

The risk of windthrow is slight on these soils. Individ- 
ual trees can be expected to remain standing when released 
onallsides. Cutting can be done without danger of future 
losses by windthrow except from abnormally high winds. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 7 

Only one soil, Lakewood sand, 0 to 10 percent slopes, is 
in this suitability group. This soil is deep and excessively 
drained. Ata depth of between 12 and 24 inches, there is 
a thin organic pan, but the content of organic matter in the 
soil is very low. The natural supply of plant nutrients is 
very low. Permeability is very rapid, and the available 
moisture capacity is very low. 

Because of the limited supply of moisture in this soil, 
plant. competition is severe. Natural regeneration can- 
not be relied on to adequately restock the forest with de- 
sirable trees, and some planting is needed. Prescribed 
burning, applying chemicals, girdling, clearing, disking, 
and other special management practices are needed before 
planting. 

Seedling mortality is rated as severe; generally, more 
than 50 percent of the planted stock is lost. Special seed- 
bed preparation, superior planting techniques, and much 
replanting are required to ensure adequate restocking. 

Except just after heavy rains, work can be done in the 
woods at any time in the year. The use of certain kinds 
of equipment, however, is limited by the loose sandy texture 
of the soil. j 

The risk of windthrow is slight. Individual trees can be 
expected to remain standing when released on all sides. 
Cutting can be done with the expectation that only abnor- 
mally high winds will cause losses by windthrow. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 8 


This suitability group consists of poorly drained to very 
poorly drained soils and land types on flood plains. Water 
stands on or near the surface most of the year. The con- 
tent of organic matter generally is high, and the natural 
supply of plant nutrients islow. The two land types are of 
varied texture. The mapping units in this group are— 

Mixed alluvial land. 
Swamp. 
Wehadkee silt loam, 

The trees best suited to the very poorly drained sites 
are cypress, tupelo-gum, blackgum, juniper, and water- 
tolerant oaks. Maple, sweetgum, poplar, and a few 
scattered pines grow on most of the other sites. 

Plant competition ranges from moderate to severe. 
Where it is moderate, it’ delays natural regeneration and 
slows the initial growth of trees but does not prevent an 
adequate stand from becoming established. In such places 
light seedbed preparation will help to obtain adequate 
restocking. Where plant competition is severe, special 
methods of site preparation may be needed, including 
drainage and water management, prescribed burning, 
applying chemicals, clearing, and disking. 

The use of equipment is severely restricted by wetness, 
and drainage and water management are needed. Roads 
require adequate drainage. 

Seedling mortality is severe unless the soils are drained. 
Generally, more than 50 percent of the seedlings planted 
are lost, and natural regeneration of desirable species can- 
not be relied on. 

The hazard of erosion is slight, as is the hazard of 
windthrow. Cutting can be done without danger of losses 
by windthrow, except from abnormally high winds. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 9 


The soils in this suitability group are deep, friable, and 
poorly drained to very poorly drained. The water table 
is high. Some of the soils are in the Carolina bays and 
lack adequate drainage outlets. The soils are— 

Myatt sandy loam. : 
Okenee loam. 

Plummer loamy sand. 

Plummer sand, terrace. 

Portsmouth loam. 

Portsmouth sandy loam. 

Rutlege loamy sand. ; 

The content of organic matter in Plummer and Myatt 
soils is low, whereas the content of organic matter in 
Portsmouth, Okenee, and Rutlege soils is high. The 
natural supply of plant nutrients is low to moderate. 
Permeability is moderate to rapid. 

Plant competition is severe on these soils: Natural re- 
generation will not provide adequate restocking of desir- 
able trees, and some planting is needed. Prescribed 
burning, use of chemical sprays, girdling, clearing, disk- 
ing, and other special practices are needed to prepare the 
sites for planting. 

‘Since water stands on or near the surface of these soils 
most of the year, the use of equipment is severely limited. 
In some places controlled drainage is needed before a site 
can be utilized fully. Outlets are not always available, 
however, and thé cost-of constructing suitable outlets is 
high. In some of the soils in this group, the subsoil is 
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friable and the sides of drainage ditches are likely to cave 
in, 

Generally, more than 50 percent of planted seedlings 
die. Natural regeneration cannot be relied on for ade- 
quate restocking. Controlled drainage is needed to get 
adequate stocking of some species, even if rainfall is no 
more than normal. 

The hazard of windthrow is slight. Few trees are lost, 
and individual trees can be expected to remain standing 
when released on all sides. Cutting can be done without 
danger of future losses by windthrow, except from abnor- 
mally high winds. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 10 


This suitability group consists of the miscellaneous land 
type, Local alluvial Jand, which consists of young alluvium 
and some colluvial material. It is moderately well drained 
to somewhat poorly drained and occurs in depressions and 
at the head of some drainageways in the uplands. The 
soil material varies widely in both texture and permeabil- 
ity. The natural supply of plant nutrients is high, and 
the content of organic matter is moderate. ; 

Plant competition is severe. Burning, applying chemi- 
cal sprays, clearing, and special methods of seedbed prep- 
aration are needed to ensure restocking with desirable 
species. Drainage and water management generally are 
necessary also. 

In most places machinery can be used at least 9 months 
of the year without serious damage to the soil. Access 
roads need to be adequately drained. In some places the 
use of equipment is limited to shorter periods, and drain- 
age and water management are needed. : 

Generally, seedling mortality is slight, and the loss of 
planted stock is Jess than 25 percent. 
however, seedling mortality is severe unless drainage is 
controlled. 

The hazard of windthrow is slight. Individual trees 
can be expected to remain standing when released on all 
sides. Consequently, cutting can be done without danger 
of future losses by windthrow, except from abnormally 
high winds. 

WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 11 


The soils in this suitability group are shallow to deep 
and gently sloping to moderately steep. They are well 
drained but have a compact or weakly cemented subsoil 
through which water moves slowly. The water-holding 
capacity is low, especially in the thick surface phases. The 
content of organic matter is low, and the natural supply 
of plant nutrients is low. In some places the growth of 
tree roots is restricted by the compact subsoil. The soils 
are— 

Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Vaucluse loamy sand, G to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Vaucluse loamy ‘sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
Vaucluse loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Vaucluse loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 15 percent slopes. 
Vaucluse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Plant competition does not prevent desirable species 
from becoming established on these soils, but it delays 


In some places, - 


natural regeneration and slows initial growth. If the 
sources of seed are aclequate, light seedbed preparation 
will help to obtain adequate stands, 

The hmitation on the use of equipment ranges from 
slight on the gently sloping soils to moderate on the other 
soils. On the severely eroded soils, the use of equipment 
may be restricted by wetness, but generally for periods of 
less than 8 months. 

Where most of the original surface soil remains, seed- 
ling mortality is slight. On the eroded and severely 
eroded soils, however, seedling mortality is severe, and 
generally more,than 50 percent of the planted stock is lost. 
Special seedbed. preparation and superior planting tech- 
niques are needed. Mulching may be required. Much 
replanting generally is necessary. Tree growth is hin- 
dered by the shortage of available water in these soils. 

The hazard of windthrow is moderate to Severe. Most 
trees do not develop root systems adequate for stability, 
and windthrow is likely if individual trees are released on 
all sides. Even in well-stocked natural stands, high winds 
frequently cause windthrow. 

Many of these soils are eroded or severely eroded. 
Wherever possible, road building, clearing for firebreaks, 
and any other operations that disturb the natural protec- 
tive cover should be avoided. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 12 

This suitability group consists of two miscellaneous 
land types—Borrow pits and Gullied land. They are 
highly variable in their characteristics and in their limita- 
tions and capacity for producing trees. The site indexes 
and potential yields range from low to high. Plant com- 
petition, limitation on the use of equipment, seedling 
mortality, hazard of windthrow, and the hazard of ero- 
sion range from slight to severe. 


Woodland protection 


If high yields are to be obtained from woodland, trees 
must be protected from fire, insects, and disease; grazing 
must be limited and erosion controlled. 

Protection from fire-—The development of a fire-pro- 
tection system is influenced to a large extent by natural 
barriers and physiographic features. The spacing and 
location of firebreaks depend on the location of roads, 
sloughs, swamps, and drainageways, and on slope and 
erosion. The ease or difficulty of operating equipment 
on the particular soils influences the type of firefighting 
equipment to be selected. 

Protection from overgrazing—Overgrazing is inju- 
rious to any kind of forest. If the soil is trampled and 
packed, rain runs off quickly and tree roots are deprived 
of water and air. If the soil is trampled when wet, it 
becomes hard when dry. Heavy grazing destroys soil 
structure and eventually lowers the quality of the site. 
Damage is most likely to occur on the finer textured soils, 
on soils that have a plastic subsoil, and on eroded soils. 

If properly managed, pine woodlands can be grazed 
without serious damage. Continuous heavy grazing, 
however, should be avoided. 

Protection from water erosion and wind erosion.—Loss 
of soil by erosion reduces productivity and lowers: site 
quality. In eroded areas, any disturbance of the site may 
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lead to further erosion. Where erosion is a serious prob- 
lem, it is important that litter be disturbed as little as pos- 
sible, even during logging operations. Roads and skid 
trails should be so located that they will not encourage 
further erosion. Soils that are severely eroded should not 
be grazed, 

Light erosion may be favorable for the reproduction of 
pines because it discourages the growth of competing 
vegetation. Even severe erosion may injure only the 
seedlings. Where the subsoil is exposed, natural regen- 
eration may not be adequate and replanting will be 
required. 

Wind erosion is a serious hazard on the coarse-textured 
soils of the middle and upper parts of the Coastal Plain. 
To prevent soil blowing, windbreaks of native pine should 
have an understory of redcedar, cherry-laurel, ligustrum, 
or other species suited to these soils. In some places it is 
advisable to establish a protective cover before pine seed- 
lings are planted. Soils dried by sun and wind in areas 
where there has been heavy cutting may be susceptible 
to wind erosion. A border of low trees or shrubs around 
the edge of the forest helps to reduce wind velocity. 

Protection from diseases and insects —Damage to trees 
by insects and diseases generally is move severe in areas 
where the characteristics of the soils are not favorable for 
tree growth. Such soils generally have a shallow root 
zone and unfavorable moisture conditions. 

Spot die-out is a relatively new disease of young loblolly 
pine. The cause has not been determined. Mortality ap- 
pears greatest in trees on very poorly drained soils that 
have little or no surface soil. ; 

Dieback of sweetgum may be related to soil conditions. 
Reports indicate that insuflicient soil moisture is one of 
the prime causes for the recent decline of sweetgum 
stands. 

Soil conditions also may be important factors in root 
rot (Fomes annosus). Until recently this disease has been 
known in the Southeast only as a killer of redcedar. 
Windthrow and the outright killing of slash pine by root 
rot in Georgia and South Carolina are now causing con- 
cern. Some planted stands of slash pine on fine-textured 
soils have been infected by the root-rot fungus. 

Longleaf pine seedlings are highly susceptible to brown- 
spot needle blight (Scirrhia acicola). This disease also 
affects slash pine and may cause needle browning on 
loblolly pine. 

Seedlings on very sandy soils, particularly soils previ- 
ously used for agricultural crops, may become infected 
with nematodes. Knots form on the roots, and tree 
growth is checked. Trees soon have an unhealthy appear- 
ance, and mortality is high. 

Injury by the Nantucket pine-tip moth (Rhyacionia 
frustrana) is greatest on loblolly pine and shortleaf pine 
growing in abandoned fields, especially if the soils are not 
well suited to these trees. Slash pine is less susceptible 
to attack by the tip moth and has been planted successfully 
on the coarse-textured soils of the middle and upper parts 
of the Coastal Plain. 

Pine that has been weakened by fire, drought, over- 
maturity, lightning, wind, or generally poor growing 
conditions is particularly susceptible to injury by the 
pine engraver beetle (/ps sp.), the black turpentine beetle 


(Dendroctonus terebrans), and the southern pine beetle 
(Dendroctonus frontalis). 


Water management in woodlands 


Tree seedlings cannot survive if they are submerged 
and scalded during hot weather. This may happen if 
drainage is poor. A good drainage system keeps water 
moving so that seedlings are not damaged. Water-control 
gates permit the discharge of excess surface water and 
help to maintain the water level that is needed for plant 
growth. 

In areas that have been drained there is a marked im- 
provement in the growth of certain species of pine (6) 
Other benefits of drainage include better access to sites, im- 
proved logging conditions, and improved habitats for 
wildlife. 

Not all wet, woodlands need drainage. On bottom lands, 
a good hardwood-cypress forest that contains large saw- 
timber and veneer logs of gum, ash, cottonwood, and cy- 
press probably will yield greater returns than pine on 
similar sites that are drained. 

Shallow water impoundments have been built in recent 
years to attract migrating waterfowl. These impound- 
ments are made by constructing low dikes and dams in 
flats or sloughs. The impoundment of ‘water increases 
the amount of water that is stored in the soil. This extra 
moisture is especially beneficial to trees during dry periods 
in summer, but it can cause damage to trees unless it is 
drained promptly each spring. 


Woodland production and yields 


_ Table 4, based on published research (8), shows how site 
index ratings can. be converted readily to obtain probable 
yields expressed as cords, as cubic feet, or as board feet. 


‘This table can be used as a guide until information on 


managed stands is available. 


Management of the Soils for Wildlife * 


The suitability of the soils as wildlife habitats is dis- 
cussed in the following pages by soil associations (see 
colored general soil map in the back of this report). Sug- 
gestions are made for the development and maintenance 
of cover and food for desirable kinds of wildlife. More 
complete descriptions of the soil associations are given 
in the section “General Soil Map.” ° 


1. Faceville-Marlboro-Grady association 


Most of the acreage in this soil association is cultivated. 
Cotton, corn, small grains, and soybeans are the principal 
crops on the broad upland ridges. The areas are not 
densely populated, and the farms are large. Although 
most of the acreage is open, the wet soils in the oval- 
shaped depressions and on the flood plains of the small 
streams are in woods. Most of the cover now available 
for wildlife is in these wooded areas, on ditchbanks that 
have grown up in brush, and in the few windbreaks in 
the area. 


N 


* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 84. 
4W. W. Neety, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, assisted in 
the preparation of this section. 
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Tasie 4,—Stand and yield information per acre for well-stocked, unmanaged, normally growing loblolly, longleaf, 


shortleaf, and slash pines 


[Statistics in this table are compiled from United States Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 50 (8)] 


LosiouLty Pine 


Total height Average Basal 
Site index Age Total merchantable volume of average diameter area at . Trees 
dominant at breast breast 
trees height height 
Year Cu, ft. Cords: Ba, ft. (Scribner) Feet Inches Sq. ft. Number 
51 t an ee ee eee 20 1,500} 9 12 Ji-wi.e--e--- 32 3. 6 121 , 600 
30 2, 750 25 1, 250 45 5. 4 138 850 
40 3, 700 35 4, 500 54 6. 8 147 585 
50 4, 300 41 8, 550 60 7.9 152 440 
60 4, 700 46 12, 250 64 8.9 156 360 
70 5, 000 49. 15, 250 67 9.7 158 310 
80 5, 200 51 17, 550 69 10. 4 160 275 
(eee teeacasy 20 1, 900 17 100 38 4.3 125 1, 185 
30 3, 350 31 3, 500 52 6.5 148 640 
40 4, 500 42 9, 400 63 8.1 151 435 
50 5, 200 50 15, 200 70 9.4 157 325 
60 5, 700 55 19, 600 75 10. 6 160 270. 
70 6, 000 59 22, 550 78 11.5 163 230 
80 6, 200 62 24, 600 80 12.3 165 205 
SOL sissies sewicee 20 2, 350 22 700 43 5. 0 129 950 
30 4, 000 38 6, 500 59 7.4 147 510 
40 5, 300 51 14, 800 72 9. 2 156 345 
50 6, 150 60 21, 700 80 10. 7 162 255 
60 6, 650 66 26, 400 85 12.0 165 210 
70 7, 000 70 29, 500 89 13.1 168 185 
80 7, 300 73 31, 550 92 14.0 170 160 
N0veconecsusesegecuas 20 2, 850 27 1, 000 48 §. 6 133 790 
30 4, 700 46 10, 700 67 8.2 152 420 
40 6, 200 61 20, 550 81 10. 2 162 290 
50 7, 200 71 28, 250 90 12, 0 167 220 
60 7, 800 78 33, 100 96 13, 4 V71 180 
70 8, 200 82 36, 600 100 14.6 174 150 
80 8, 550 85 39, 100 103 15. 6 176 135 
POO eres en hott ad se 5 ae tal 20 3, 300 32 2, 750 54 6.1 138 690 
30 5, 400 53 14, 800 74 9.0 158 375 
40 7, 150 71 26, 700 90 11,2 168 255 
50 8, 400 84 35, 050 100 13.1 174 190 
60 9, 150 92 41, 000 107 14.6 178 155 
70 9, 600 96 44, 750 112 15.9 181 135 
80 9, 950 100 47, 400 115 17.1 182 115 
LonGuear PINE 
50 oosetossdeecdsecd 20 500 Ai Ses ours sme 26 2.8 64 1, 410 
30 1, 150 11 200 37 4,1 78 900 
40 1, 700 17 900 45 5.1 88 625 
50 2, 150 21 2, 100 50 5.9 95 505 
60 2, 550 25 3, 700 55 6.6 100 430 
70 2, 850 28 5, 400 58 7.2 104 375 
80 3, 150 31 7, 250 61 7.8 106 335 
GOnwct hoe sceen testes 20 1, 000 8 50 31 3.3 79 1, 290 
30 1, 900 19 900 44 4.9 97 815 
40 2, 750 27 2, 800 53 6,0 108 575 
50 3, 450 34 5, 900 60 7.0 118 465 
60 4, 000 40 9, 300 65 7.8 124 395 
70 4, 500 45 12, 350 70 8.5 128 345 
80 4, 900 49 15, 000 73 9.11 131 305 
WO seiseeecseeicovedons 20 1, 600 14 200 36 3. 8 92 1, 150 
30 2,700 28 2, 000 52 5.5 113 730 
40 3, 800 39 6, 100 62 6.8 127 515 
50 4, 750 48 11, 400 70 7.9 138 415 
60 5, 600 55 16, 400 77 8.8 145 355 
70 6, 200 62 20, 400 82 9.6 150 305 
80 6, 800 67 23, 700 86 10.3 153 270 
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Taste 4.—Stand and yield information per acre for well-stocked, unmanaged, normally growing loblolly, longleaf, 


shortleaf, and slash pines—Continued 
Total height Average Basal 
Site index Age Total merchantable volume of average diameter area at Trees 
dominant at breast breast 
trees height height 
Year Cu. ft. Cords Bad. ft. (Scribner) Feet Inches Sq. ft. Number 
SOlescctese sees tees 20 2, 050 20 550 41 4.3 102 1, 050 
30. 3, 500 36 3, 800 59 6.1 124 655 
40 4, 900 49 10, 800 71 7.6 140 465 
50 6, 000 61 17, 600 80 8.8 152 375 
60 7, 000 70 23, 500 87 9.8 160 315 
70 7, 850 78 28, 300 93 10. 6 166 270 
80 8, 550 85 32, 100 98 11.5 169 240 
SHORTLEAF ‘PINE 
50 nso oee eee ses 20! tee eve sseve sete bests k tL eeee oy 25 2.5 139 8, 425 
30 2, 040 23 50 35 3.9 158 1, 855 
40 2, 980 33 1, 450 44 5. 1. 162 1, 085 
50 3, 970 43 4, 400 50 6.1 162 760 
60 4, 430 48 8, 150 55 6.9 162 590 
70 4, 780 51 11, 600 59 7.6 162 485 
80 5, 050 53 14, 400 62 8.3 162 420 
Otc nee arednehctessee 20 1, 060 U2 SseteceweteS 30 2.9 142 2, 520 
30 2, 880 32 750 32 4.6 162 1, 370 
40 4, 200 46 4, 400 52 6.0 166 815 
50 5, 080 54 10, 600 60 7.2 166 570 
60 5, 690 60 15, 850 66 8.2 166 445 
70 6, 170 65 19, 700 71 9.0 166 370 
80 6, 520 68 22, 600 74 9.8 166 315 
(02 sine cee eee 20 1, 600 TS: [a2e ees ote 84 3.5 145 1, 965 
30 38, 720 AL 2, 400 49 5. 4 165 1, 060 
40 5, 210 56 -9, 900 61 7.0 169 625 
50 6, 250 66 17, 850 70 8.3 169 440 
60 7, 000 73 23, 450 77 9, 4 169 345 
70 7, 580 79 27, 550 82 10. 4 169 285 
80 8, 020 83 30, 700 86 11. 2 169 240 
8022 secs Seestee tends 20 2, 190 25 200 39 4.1 147 1, 495 
30 4, 420 48 5, 200 56 6. 2 167 815 
40 6, 100 65 16, 200 70 8.0 171 485 
50 7, 380 77 24, 900 80 9.5 171 335 
60 8, 250 85 30, 900 88 10.8 171 260 
70 8, 920 92 35, 200 94 11.9 17k 215 
80 9, 460 97 38, 550 99 12.9 171 185 
Stasu Ping 

G0sccesset eset! 20 1, 850 20 eho ee 36 3.5 143 2, 035 
30 3, 150 32 1, 050 48 5.0 152 1, 140 
40 4, 050 40 4, 100 55 6.3 155 710 
50 4, 750 45 7, 500 60 7.2 157 550 
60 4, 900 48 10, 500 64 7.9 158 470 
VOmo nas eee tates lan 20 2, 750 28") enacet bee o 42 4.2 146 1, 445 
30 4, 000 40 3, 500 56 6.0 156 820 
40 4, 850 49 9, 300 64 7.5 159 500 
50 5, 850 55 14, 250 70 8.6 161 390 
60 6, 050 59 17, 400 74 9, 4: 162 835 
1:1 |e a ae 20 8, 400 35 900 48 4.9 148 I, 090 
30 4, 850 48 7, 800 63 7.0 158 610 
40 5, 850 58 15, 150 73 8.7 161 380 
50 6, 900 65 20, 350 80 10. 0 163 295 
60 7, 150 69 23, 600 85 10.8 164. 250 
Wevieecectose erases 20 1, 050 4] 2, 750 54 5.6 149 835 
30 5, 550 54 12, 300 7 8.0 159 470 
40 6, 650 66 20, 600 83 10. 0 163 295 
50 7, 850 73 25, 900 90 114 165 220 
60 8, 100 78 29, 600 95 12.5 166 195 
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Bobwhite quail, doves, and rabbits are the game best 
suited to this association. Under present conditions, how- 
ever, quail are not numerous because there is so little suit- 
able cover. Crop wastes left in the harvest of corn and 
soybeans contribute to the food supply, but most of the 
cropfields are too far from cover to be used as feeding 
grounds by quail. Seeds of annual lespedezas and native 
plants furnish additional food but, generally, not enough 
to support a large quail population. 

Practices that will improve the areas as a habitat for 
quail are (1) planting shrub lespedeza (Lespedeza bi- 
color) in strips or patches, one-eighth of an acre in size, 
near cover, to furnish a dependable source of food; (2) 
leaving unplowed the parts of fields that adjoin cover; 
and (8) planting strips or patches of annuals, such as 
browntop millet, near cover. 

This association supplies good fall and winter habitats 
for doves. Corn and soybean wastes left in ‘harvesting 
supply a considerable amount of food, and the scattered 
woodlands furnish suitable cover for resting and roosting. 
Fields that are to be managed specifically for doves may 
be planted to browntop millet. For this purpose, the 
millet should be planted in rows rather than broadcast or 
drilled. Since it matures quickly, browntop millet can 
be planted after a small grain crop has been harvested. 

The rabbit population, like that of quail, is limited by 
the lack of suitable cover. Food for rabbits is plentiful, 
and the hunting pressure is not heavy. The number ot 
rabbits probably will increase if patches of thorny cover 
are left along ditchbanks and in odd corners of fields. 


2. Norfolk-Dunbar-Coxville association 


About 65 percent of the acreage in this association is 
cultivated. The farms are large and of the general type. 
The rest of the acreage is in woods, which are well scat- 
tered throughout the area. The woods on the poorly 
drained uplands are mostly stands of pine and hardwoods, 
and those on the flood plains of the small streams are pre- 
dominantly stands of hardwoods, The area is fairly well 
populated but not densely enough to limit game wildlife 
on. farms. 

The flood plains of the small streams are fairly well 
suited to squirrels, but the food supply is limited. Farm 
ponds and low places that are naturally flooded in. winter 
attract wild ducks, but the food supply is very limited. 

Duck fields provide recreation, and the sale of shooting 
privileges is a source of farm income (4). A few places 
in this association can be developed for ducks. Fields 
that can be diked and flooded to a depth of 6 to 12 inches 
in fall and winter are needed. Water must be controlled, 
however, so that the fields are dry enough in summer to 
be plowed or-disked and planted to crops, such as brown- 
top millet, for food. On suitable soils, corn and browntop 
millet can be grown together. Japanese millet is better 
suited to poorly drained areas. ‘There are some good loca- 
tions for duck fields below farm ponds, since the ponds 
can be used as a source of water for flooding the fields in 
fall. Other sources of water are wells and excavated irri- 
gation pits from which water can be pumped. Ordinary 
runoff cannot be depended on as a source of water, partic- 
ularly im fall, when the weather is commonly dry. 

The quwil population in this area is large, but the hunt- 


ing pressure is heavy. Wastes left after corn and soy-- 


beans are harvested furnish a considerable amount of 


food. Less important sources are cowpeas, annual les- 
pedezas, and native plants., Practices that will help to 


‘improve habitats for quail are (1) planting strips or 


patches of bicolor lespedeza, one-eighth of an acre in size, 
near adequate cover; (2) controlled burning of wood- 
lands, which will encourage the growth of food plants, 
such as partridge-pea and wild perennial lespedezas, and 
at the same time reduce the number of scrubby hardwoods 
that make cover too thick for quail and for hunting; (3) 
planting annual foods, such as cowpeas or browntop millet, 
im patches 14 acre to 1 acre in size and spaced so that there 
is one planting for every 25 acres. 

The intensive general farming in this area makes it well 
suited to doves, Cornfields that are “hogged down” or 
grazed by other livestock are very attractive to doves. 
The harvest residues in fields of corn and soybeans fur- 
nish large amounts of food. ‘The scattered woodlands 
provide suitable cover. Jields that are to be managed 
specifically for doves can be planted to rows of browntop 
millet. On the better crop soils, plantings of sesame 
(benne) will provide attractive food. 

Rabbits generally are plentiful in this area, although, 
predators and disease cause periodic fluctuations in the 
population. The hunting pressure is not heavy. Black- 
berries or other thorny cover in odd areas and on ditch- 
banks provide desirable habitats. 


3. Norfolk-Ruston-Grady association 


This soil association consists of well-drained soils that 
are mostly cultivated and many oval-shaped depressions, 
or “bays,” of poorly drained soils that are mostly.in woods. 
Cover for wildlife is fairly well distributed, since about 
20 percent of the acreage is in woods. 

Lack of food limits the number of quail, doves, rabbits, 
and squirrels in this area. Acorns from scrub oak trees 
are eaten by quail, but the acorn crop is not reliable and 
in some years few,or no acorns are produced. "The dove 
population varies with the kind of farming practices used. 
In some places there are almost no doves; in other places, 
where corn and soybeans are harvested by combines or 
grazed by livestock, doves are numerous. 

The planting and management practices suggested for 
soil association 2 are applicable to this association. 


4. Izagora-Wahee-Myatt association 


This association of soils on stream terraces contains 
suitable habitats for deer. Food and cover are sufficient 
to carry a herd much larger than the present herd. This 
herd is increasing rapidly, however, and plantings of 
tall fescue, rescuegrass, ryegrass, or whiteclover, 1 to 10 
acres in size, may be desirable as additional sources of 
food. 

The wetter soils in this association are not suited to 
quail. In the better drained areas, however, strips -or 
patches of bicolor lespedeza, one-eighth of an acre in size, 
may be planted as a dependable source of food. ‘Annuals, 
such as cowpeas, browntop millet, and annual lespedezas, 
are suited to many of the soils. Plantings can be 14 acre 
to 1 acre in size and can be spaced at the rate of one plant- 
ing for every 25. acres. The common practice of fall 
plowing removes most of the crop residues that would 
otherwise contribute to the supply of food for quail. 

There are some clesirable sites that can be developed as 
duck fields, Nearly level fields can be diked and planted 
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to corn and browntop millet. In fall, after the crops 
mature, the fields can be flooded by pumping water from 
excavated ponds. 

As in soil association 3, the dove population varies with 
the kind of farming practices used. In some places there 
are almost no doves, but in other places, where corn and 
soybeans are harvested by combines or grazed by livestock, 
doves are numerous. 

Many ponds have been excavated in this area as a source 
of irrigation water, and the practice is likely to continue. 
Many of these ponds, one-third of an acre or more in 
size, are suitable for fish production. Some of the ponds, 
however, have been dug through a stratum that contains 
sulfides. If this material is left on the spoil bank beside 
the pond, the sulfides become oxidized and the acid thus 
formed is washed into the pond by rainwater. The water 
in the pond then becomes acid and, if the pH is 4.0 or 
lower, may be toxic to fish. Ponds containing water that 
has a pH lower than 5.5 generally ave not satisfactory for 
fish growth or spawning. Slaked lime can be used to 
correct. the acidity, but too much lime is likely to make 
the water unsuitable for the irrigation of tobacco. 

The excavated ponds that are suitable for fish can be 
stocked and fertilized in the same way as the impounded 
ponds in soil association 8. 


5. Lynchburg-Portsmouth-Rutlege association 


This soil association consists chiefly of large, oval- 
shaped, very pooxly drained depressions and the surround- 
ing nearly level, wet lowlands. Very little of the acreage 
is cultivated. Pine and scrub oak grow on the better 
drained sites, and hardwoods and an understory of canes, 
briers, and shrubs cover the wetter sites. 

This area provides favorable summer habitats for deer 
and an ample supply of summer browse. Deer range from 
this area across soil association 8 into the swampy land in 
soil association 7, where they find heavy cover for refuge 
during the hunting season. 

Food for quail is scarce in this area. Most of the soils 
are too wet for bicolor lespedeza, but some places are suited 
to annual plants, such as cowpeas, browntop millet, and 
annual lespedezas, that furnish food for quail. 

Both food and cover are ample for rabbits, which are 
numerous. Much of the area, however, is so densely 
wooded that hunting is dificult. 


6. Goldsboro-Lynchburg-Coxville association 


About 50 percent of the acreage in this association of 
moderately well drained to poorly drained soils is culti- 
vated, and about 50 percent is in_woods. ‘The wettest 
sites are covered by hardwoods. The remaining wood- 
lands are mostly stands of pine and a few scattered 
hardwoods. 

Probably the largest number of quail per acre in Lee 
County is in this association. Food and cover are well 
distributed. Food generally is plentiful except late in 
winter and early in spring.’ Planting bicolor lespedeza in 
strips, one-eighth of an acre in size, will help to provide 
food for this period. These plantings should be on soils’ 
that are either naturally well drained or are drained 
artificially. Controlled burning in some of the woodlands 
will reduce the amount of accumulated duff and hardwood 
brush and thus improve habitats for quail and conditions 
for hunting. | 
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Doves prefer to feed where there is some bare ground. 
They do not frequent this area in fall, because the fields 
are covered by a dense growth of grass, weeds, and crops. 
After livestock have grazed the fields, the vegetation is 
thinner, and usually doves are fairly numerous by De- 
cember. To attract doves for hunting earlier in the 
season, fields can be planted to browntop millet and cul- 
tivated to keep the space between the rows free of weeds 
and grass. 

Excavated ponds as a source of irrigation water are 
common in this area. Some of them are.suitable for fish, 
but in others the water is likely to become acid, as it does 
in some ponds in soil association 4. 


7. Wehadkee-Swamp association 


This association consists of the flood plains along the 
three major streams in Lee County: the Lynches River, 
the Black River, and Scape Ore Swamp. The flood plains 
of the Lynches River and Scape Ore Swamp and some of 
the adjoming land furnish favorable habitats for deer. 
Once numerous, deer were hunted so intensively that they 
nearly became extinct. They have been reintroduced, 
however, and the herd is increasing rapidly. Plantings of 
tall fescue and white clover, 1 acre to 10 acres in size, on the 
higher lying land will attract deer locally. 

Fairly good habitats for squirrels are provided in this 
association, but the food supply is limited. Acorns, an 
important fall and winter food for squirrels, are scarce 
because not many of the larger oaks remain. Other 
sources of fall and winter food are beechnut, dogwood, and 
hickory trees. Choice foods for spring and summer are 
provided by cottonwood trees (the cambium and buds), 
elm trees (seeds and buds), maple trees (seeds and buds), 
tuliptaees (seeds and buds), and mushrooms. 

Flat wooded areas, which are several acres in size and 
can be flooded to a depth of 1 inch to 15 inches by diking 
on one or more sides, are good sites for woodland duck- 
ponds (4). The ponds can be flooded only in winter since, 
if they are flooded the year round, the trees will be killed. 
Acorns and beechnuts are choice duck foods. Smartweed 
and panicums furnish additional food where the tree 
canopy is open. Clearings can be made and planted to 
browntop millet, Japanese millet, or smartweed. Pumps 
are needed in many places to flood the ponds and in some 
places to provide adequate drainage for planting. . 


8. Lakeland-Vaucluse-Gilead association 


The soils in this association are well drained to ex- 
cessively drained and are not very productive. Conse- 
quently, the supply of natural foods for wildlife is lim- 
ited. About 70 percent of the acreage is in woodland. 
Most of the farms are small. Corn is.harvested by hand, 
and only a small acreage is planted to soybeans, so there 
is little crop residue to supply food. The production of 
acorns by scrub oaks is unreliable. ; 

If there is a dependable source of food in fall, in win- 
ter, and early in spring, habitats for quail are good. 
perennial plant, such as bicolor lespedeza, is preferable 
to annuals on these coarse-textured soils. A strip of 
bicolor, one-eighth of an acre in size, for every 25 to'35 
acres, is about as intense a planting ratio as is practical in 
this area. On these soils, bicolor lespedeza requires an. an- 
nual or biennial application of a fertilizer, such as 0-14-14, 
to produce a satisfactory seed crop. 
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The dove population in this area generally is small. 
Fields that have been planted to watermelons, however, 
are particularly attractive to doves in fall and early in 
winter. Grass and weed seeds and the seeds of any 
watermelons that are left to rot in the fields are good 
foods. Watermelon vines leave little residue, so there is 
some bare ground in the fields, a condition that doves 
require in their feeding grounds. In some fields browntop 
millet is planted for hay following a small grain, and 
these fields are used by coves after the hay is harvested. 

There are many good sites for farm fishponds in this 
association. Stocked fishponds provide food and recrea- 
tion, and the sale of fish and fishing privileges is a source 
of income. Satisfactory fish production requires (1) soil 
conservation practices on the watershed to prevent silting 
and muddy water; (2) the diversion of excess runoff 
around ponds that have a large watershed; (3) clearing 
the pond basin of trees and brush; (4) removing all wild 
fish by applying rotenone before stocking; (5) stocking 
at a rate of 1,000 bluegills and 100 bass fingerlings per 
surface acre of water; (6) regular applications of a min- 
eral fertilizer of a 4-4-1 ratio from March to October. 
Adequate fertilization will help to increase the growth of 
plankton, which then shade out the undesirable submerged 
weeds and, indirectly, help to increase the supply of food 
for fish. Standard procedures for management of farm 
fishponds are suggested in bulletins of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (3). 


9. Gilead-Vaucluse association 


Over two-thirds of the acreage in this association is in 
woods. Most of this wooded acreage is steep and eroded. 
About 30 percent of the acreage is cultivated. . The soils 
are well drained to excessively drained and are not very 
productive. Thus, the supply of natural foods for wildlife 
is limited. 

There are very few good sites for duck fields, since the 
steep side slopes prevent the diking and flooding of fields. 
There are, however, many good sites for farm fishponds. 
These can be established and managed by the methods sug- 
gested for fishponds in soil association 8. 

Since most of the corn grown is harvested by hand 
with little waste and only a small acreage is planted to 
soybeans, the amount of food available for’ quail and 
doves from these crops is not significant. The quail pop- 
ulation will be benefited by the same practices suggested 
for soil association 8. There should be no burning of duff 
and brush in this area, however, since the soils are highly 
erodible. The dove population generally is small, but 
doves can be attracted locally by planting rows of brown- 
top millet in fields. 


Engineering Properties of the Soils * 


Some soil properties are of special interest to engineers 
because they affect the construction and maintenance of 
roads, airports, pipelines, building foundations, facilities 
for water storage, erosion control structures, drainage sys- 
tems, and sewage disposal systems. The properties most 
important to the engineer are permeability to water, shear 
strength, compaction characteristics, soil drainage, shrink- 


Ww. cC. Sizemore, agricultural engineer, Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice, assisted in the preparation of this section. 


swell characteristics, grain size, plasticity, and pH. Depth 
to water table, depth to bedrock, and topography also are 
important, 

This soil survey report for Lee County contains in- 
formation that can be used by engineers to— 

1. Make soil and land use studies that will aid in selecting 
and developing industrial, business, residential, and rec- 
reational sites. 

2. Make preliminary estimates of the engineering properties of 
soils in the planning of agricultural engineering systems, 
farm ponds, irrigation systems, and diversion terraces. 

3. Make preliminary evaluations of soil and ground conditions 
that will aid in selecting highway, airport, pipeline, and 
eable locations and in planning detailed investigations at 

’ the selected locations. 

4, Locate probable sources of sand and gravel and other con- 
struction materials. 

5. Correlate performance of engineering structures with soil 
mapping units, to develop, for overall planning, information 
that will be useful in designing and maintaining engineer- 
ing structures. 

6. Determine the suitability’ of: soil mapping units for cross- 
country movements of vehicles and construction equipment. 

7. Supplement the information obtained from other published : 
maps, reports, and aerial photographs to make maps and 
reports that can be used readily by engineers. 

8. Develop other preliminary estimates for construction pur- 
poses pertinent to the area. 

This report will not eliminate the need for on-site 
sampling and testing of soils for the design and construc- 
tion of specifie engmeering works and uses. The inter- 
pretations in the report should be used primarily in 
planning more detailed field investigations to determine 
the condition of the soil material in place at a proposed 
site. 


Some of the terms used by the soil scientist may be. 
unfamiliar to the engineer, and some terms have special 
meanings in soil science. These terms are defined in the 
Glossary at the back of this report. 


Engineering classification systems 


Most highway engineers classify soil materials accord- 
ing to the system approved by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials (AASHO) (7). It is an 
engineering-property classification based on mechanical 
analysis, plasticity, and field performance of soils in high- 
ways. In this system, all soils are classified in seven prin- 
cipal groups. The groups range from A-1 (gravelly soils 
of high bearing capacity, the best soils for subgrades) 
to A-7 (clay soils having low strength when wet, the 
poorest soils for subgrades). Within each of the princi- 
pal groups, the relative engineering value of the soil ma- 
terial is indicated by a group index number, which is 
based on the behavior of soils and soil materials in em- 
bankments, subgrades, and subbases. Group indexes 
‘ange from 0 for “good” subgrade material to 20 for “very 
poor” subgrade material. The group index number is 
shown in paientheses.after the soil group number if the 
classification. is made from test data. The classification 
of the soils in Lee County by the AASHO system is given 
in table 5. 

Some engineers prefer to use the Unified soil classifica- 
tion system established by the Corps of Engineers, U.S. 
Army (/0). This system is based on the texture and 
plasticity of soils and their performance as engineering 
construction materials. Soil materials are classified in 
eight coarse-grained groups, six fine-grained groups, and 
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one organic group. The classification of the soils in the 
county by the Unified system is given in table 5, 


Summary of engineering properties 


Brief descriptions of the soils in Lee County and esti- 
mates of their engineering properties are given in table 5. 

Classifications by the Unified and AASHO systems for 
Grady, Leaf, Lynchburg, Marlboro, and Rains soils are 
based on the engineering test data for those soils given in 
table 7. The classifications for the other soils are esti- 
mates based, to some extent, on field tests and on other 
information collected in the soil survey. 

The column headed “Permeability” indicates the rate at 
which water will move through sot] material that is not 
compacted ; it is measured in inches per hour. Permeabil- 
ity of the soil was estimated as it occurs in place. ‘The 
estimates were based on soil structure and porosity and 
were compared with the results of permeability tests on 
undisturbed cores of similat soil material. 

The column headed “Available water capacity” is an 
approximation of the amount of capillary water in the 
soil when the soil is wet to field capacity. It is measured 
in inches per inch of soil. When the soil is air dry, this 
amount of water will wet the soil material described to a 
depth of 1 inch without deeper percolation. The esti- 
mates for permeability and for available water capacity 
are particularly significant in planning drainage and inri- 
gation systems. 

In the column headed “Reaction,” the estimated degree 
of acidity or alkalinity is expressed in pH. value, which is 
the common logarithm of the reciprocal of the hydrogen- 


have high or very high shrink-swell potential. 


ion concentration of a solution. A. notation of pH 7.0 
indicates precise neutrality; higher values indicate in- 
creasing alkalinity, and lower values indicate increasing 
acidity. 

The ratings in the column headed “Dispersion” indicate 
the degree to which, and the rapidity with which, the soil 
slakes in water and the soil structure breaks down. 
Ratings are high, moderate, and low. A rating of “high” 
indicates that the soil slakes readily; it is readily eroded 
by wind and water. In general, sandy soils have a high 
degree of dispersion, and clayey soils, a low degree. 

The shrink-swell potential indicates the volume change 
to be expected with a change in the moisture content of the 
soil; that is, shrinking of the soil when it dries and swell- 
ing when it takes up moisture. Ratings are high, moder- 
ate, and low. In general, soils classified as CH and A-7 
Soils that 
have a low shrink-swell potential are (1) clean sands, such 
as Lakeland and Lakewood, and gravels, which are struc- 
tureless (single grain); (2) soils that have small amounts 
of nonplastic to slightly plastic fines; and (3) most other 
nonplastic to slightly plastic soil materials (SW, SP,SM). 

Table 6 outlines the suitability of the soils for various 
engineering uses. It also shows some characteristics of 
soils that affect. their stability in certain structures and 
that influence the design of structures. The estimates on 
suitability for winter grading, for use as subgrade material 
and road fill, and as a source of topsoil and of sand and 
gravel probably are of most interest to highway engineers. 
The other columns ave of interest to conservation 
engineers. 


Tasve 5.—Brief description of soils and their 


Classification 
: Depth te (Depth from|___ 
Map Soil Brief description of soil and site seasonally | surface 
symbol high water} (typical 
table profile) USDA texture 
Feet Inches 
Ca Cahaba sandy loam. 1 to 1% feet of sandy loam over 1 to 2 feet’ of 3+ | 0 to 18__-]| Sandy loam_...22222 222. 
sandy clay loam; developed from beds of 
unconsolidated sandy clays and clays. 18 to 32__| Sandy elay loam____.___ 
Cx Coxville loam. 34 to 1 foot of poorly drained loam or sandy 0 0 to 12_._| Sandy loam to loam... 
Co Coxville sandy loam, loam over 2 feet of sandy clay; derived 
: from unconsolidated sandy clays und 12 to 36__} Sandy clay loam to sandy 
clays. clay. 
Du Dunbar sandy loam. 1 foot of somewhat poorly drained sandy 1 0 to 12___} Sandy loam._...2--____- 
Joani over 2 feet of sandy clay loam or ' 
sandy clay; derived from beds of uncon- 12 to 36__| Sandy clay loam’to sandy 
solidated sandy clay loams, sandy. clays, clay, 
and clays. 
EnB Eustis sand, 0 to 6 percent | 24% to LO feet of excessively drained sand; 5+ | Oto 12___{ Sand._____2- eet ele 
slopes. derived from a marine deposit of beds of 
EsA Eustis sand, shallow, 0 to 2 unconsolidated sands. 12 to 46__| Sand to loamy sand______ 
percent slopes 
EsB Eustis sand, shallow, 2 to 6 
percent slopes. ; 
EsC Eustis sand, shallow, 6 to 10 
percent slopes. 
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The ratings on suitability for winter grading are good, 
fair, and poor. <As indicated in the table, many of the 
soils in the county can be graded in winter. Soils that are 
underlain by a high water table and soils that have a 
slowly permeable subsoil are rated as “poor.” Also rated 
as “poor” are plastic clay soils, which are difficult to handle 
when wet and must be dried to the proper moisture con- 
tent for compaction. 

Ratings on suitability for use as road subgrade are based 
on the estimated engineering classifications of the soils, as 
given in table 5. Ratings are good, fair, and poor. Soils 
that have a plastic clay layer that impedes internal drain- 
age have low stability when wet; such soils are rated as 
“poor.” 

The suitability of a soil for road-fill material depends 
largely on its texture, plasticity, and content of water. 
The ratings used are good, fair, and poor. Some of the 
soils listed as “fair to good” or as “fair” are highly 
erodible if the slope is 2 percent or more. Highly plastic 
soil material is rated as “poor” or “faiv” for road fill, 
depending on how much water the material contains and 
how difficult it is to handle, to dry, and to compact. 

Many of the soils are not suitable sources of sand and 
gravel. Those soils rated as fair sources of sand consist 
of poorly graded fine sands. 

Sitability of the soils for sewage disposal is rated as 
very good, good, fair, poor, and very poor. In general, 
soils that have a high water table and those that have a 
slowly permeable or very slowly permeable subsoil are not 
suitable for septic disposal fields. 

The rate of seepage, which affects farm pond reservoir 
areas, is rated as excessive, rapid, moderate, and slow. The 


estimated physical and chemical. properties 


features that influence the construction and maintenance 
of farm pond embankments are strength and stability and 
rate of permeability. Okenee and Portsmouth soils have 
a high content of organic material and are not suitable 
for use in embankments. 

The features that affect agricultural drainage are 
permeability, presence of a high water table, and the pres- 
ence or lack of suitable outlets. The water-holding ca- 
pacity and the infiltration rate are among the features 
affecting irrigation. Terraces and diversions are not 
needed on many of the soils. Cahaba, Faceville, Magnolia, 
Marlboro, Norfolk, Orangeburg, and Ruston soils are erod- 
ible if the slope is 2 percent or more, and Gilead and Vau- 
cluse soils are highly erodible. 

Omitted from table 6 are Swamp, Gullied land, Borrow 
pits, and Mixed alluvial land. ‘The characteristics of these 
land types vary so much that it is not possible to make 
interpretations that are applicable to an entire mapping 
unit. As the need arises, on-the-spot interpretations can 
be made for individual areas. 

Table 7 gives the test data for five soils in the county. 
The mechanical analysis, which gives the proportion of the 
different sizes of particles, was made by sieve and hydrom- 
eter methods. The proportion of different sized particles 
in the soil affects the behavior of the material when it is 
used in engineering structures. Tests for liquid limit, 
which is the moisture content at which a soil passes from a 
plastic to a liquid state; the plasticity index, which is the 
numerical difference between the liquid limit and the plas- 
tic limit; and the classification of each soil horizon by 
the AASHO and Unified systems are also reported. 


Classification—Continued Percentage passing : 
sieve— Available : ; 
Permeability water Reaction Dispersion Shrink-swell 
ie capacity potential 
Unified AASHO No. 10 No. 200 
(2.0 mm.) |(0.074mm.) 
Inches per 
fnekes per hour inch of seil ply ‘ ‘ 
SMes.ccseecus A-4__00-2---- 100 | 35 to 45__} 0. 80 to 2. 50__ 5. 6 to 6. OL.) High-.-.--------- Low. 
Css chece es A~6 or A-7__- 100 | 55 to 70_.| 0. 05 to 0. 20_. .12 | & 1 to 5. 5__| Moderate_..-.-.--| Moderate. 
Mes ei oe A-~4__..------ 100 | 35 to 45__| 0. 05 to 0. 20_. 13 | 5.1 to 5. 5_.} High_--..-------- Low. 
CT ini: Boge A-6_.02-- =~ 100 | 55 to 65__| 0. 05 to 0. 20__ .12 | 5. 6 to 6. 0._| Low to moderate__| Low to mod- 
. erate, 
SMe Mevetas A-4__..------ 100 | 35 to 45_.] 0. 20 to 0. 80__ .10 | 5.6 to 6. 0__| High._.---------- Low. 
Che as222e24 A-6___.-.---- , 100 | 55 to 65__| 0. 05 to 0, 02_. .10 | 5.1 t0 5. 5..| Low to moderate._| Low to mod- 
erate. 
SP-SM__----- A-3__.------- 100 | 5 to 10___| Over 10, 0___. .06 | 5.1 to 5. 5__| High.-.---------- Low. 
SP-SM___.--- A-3_2-02.-. 28 100 | 5 to 10.__] Over 10. 0__.. . 06 | 5.6 to 6. 0__| High--.---------- Low. 
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Map 
symbol 


FaA 
FaB 
FaB2 
FaC2 


GeA 
GeB 
GeB2 
GeC 
GeC2 
GeD 
GeD2 


Ka 


Kt 


LaB 
LaD 
LkA 
LkB 
Lke 
LnB 


Loc 


Soil 


Brief description of soil and site 


Faceville loamy sand, 0 to 
2 percent slopes. 
Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 
6 percent slopes. 
Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 
6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Faceville loamy sand, 6 to 
10 percent slopes, eroded. 


Gilead leamy sand, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. 

Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 
percent slopes. 

Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded. 
Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 

percent slopes. 
Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded. 
tilead loamy sand, 10 to 15 
percent slopes. 
Gilead loamy sand, 10 to 15 
percent slopes, eroded. 


Gilead loamy sand, thick 
surface, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. 

Gilead loamy sand, thick 
surface, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes. 7 


Goldsboro loamy sand. 


Grady loam. 
Grady sandy loam. 


Izagora sandy loam. 


Kalmia loamy sand. 


Kalmia Joamy sand, thick 
surface. 


Lakeland sand, 0 to 6 per- 
cent slopes. 

Lakeland sand, 6 to 15 per- 
cent slopes. 

Lakeland sand, shallow, 0 to 
2 percent slopes, 

Lakeland sand, shallow, 2 to 
6 percent slopes. 

Lakeland sand, shallow, 6 
to 10 percent slopes. 

Lakeland sand, terrace, 0 to 
to 6 percent slopes. 


Lakewood sand, 0 to 10 
percent slopes. 


1 foot of well-drained loamy sand over 2 feet 


1 to 244 feet of well-drained loamy sand 


Same. 


1 to 1% feet of moderately well drained 


¥% to 1 foot of poorly drained loam or sandy 


1 to 1% feet of moderately well drained to 


Same, 


3 to 15 feet of excessively drained sand; 


3 to 8 feet of excessively drained white sand; 


of sandy clay; developed from beds of 
unconsolidated sandy clays. 


underlain by 4 to 1% feet of compact to 
slightly cemented sandy clay loam; de- 
rived from beds of unconsolidated sandy 
clays. 


loamy sand over 2 to 3 feet of sandy clay 
loam; derived from beds of unconsoli- 
dated sandy clays. 


loam over 11% to 2 feet of sandy clay loam 
to sandy clay; derived from beds of 
unconsolidated sands and clays. 


somewhat poorly drained sandy loam 
over 1 to 2 feet of sandy clay loam; 
derived from beds of unconsolidated 
sands and clays deposited by streams. 


to 2% feet of well-drained loamy sand 
over 1 to 3 feet of sandy clay loam; 
derived from beds of unconsolidated 
sands and clays deposited by streams. 


developed from beds of unconsolidated 
sands. 


derived from unconsolidated sands. 


Depth to 

seasonally 

high water 
table 


Feet 


3+ 


38+ 


3+ 


3+ 


5+ 


Depth from 
surface 
(typical 
profile) 


Inches 
0 to 12__. 
12 to 36_-- 


0 to 18___ 
18 to 27_. 


0 to 30._- 
30 to 38__ 


Oto 10__- 
10 ta 36__ 


0 to 12... 
12 to 36__ 


0 to 12__- 
12 to 36_- 


Oto J2___ 
12 to 36_. 


0 to 30___ 
30 to 38__ 


0 to 8_.__ 
8 to 54__. 


0 to 16... 
16 to 36__ 


Classification 


USDA texture 


Loamy sand_-..-------- 
Sandy clay.-.--.------. 


Loamy sand____-.------ 
Sandy clay_..-.-.------ 


Loamy sand_.-.2.---- ee 
Sandy loam__.._- 2 --_- 


Loamy sand___.-------- 
Sandy clay loam. ___---- 


Sandy loam or loam. _-_-- 
Sandy clay or sandy clay 
loam. 


Sandy loam_.__._ id Scie 
Sandy clay loam____._-- 


Loamy sand_._._--.---- 
Sandy clay loam... ___-- 


Loamy sand_..-._-____- 
Sandy loam_.-..-.-22.-- 
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637700-—-63-—-4 


Over 10,0__..- 


Classification—Continued Percentage passing : 
sieve— Available 
Permeability water Reaction Dispersion Shrink-swell 
capacity potential 
Unified AASHO No. 10 No. 200 
(2.0 mm.) }(0.074mm.) 
Fnches per 
Inches per hour inch of soil pH 
SMissiee hes. 2 ya ee eee 100 | 10 to 30_.| Over 10.0-_-_. F 6.1 to 6.5_..| High----.-__2_-_- Low. 
Gives sce. A-4_. 22.2 ee 100 | 55 to 65__| 0.05 to 0.20.__ .10 | 5.6 to 6.0__.| Low. ---...------ Low to mod- 
erate. 
VSM 2c a es AS? 2222s bos ee 100 | 10 te 30._| Over 10.0-_--- . 06 | 5.6 to 6.0___| High--.---___---- Low, 
CLesesstac sox Ax4efoes8 2s 100 | 55 to 65__| 0.05 to 0.20__- . 10 | 5.6 to 6.0___| Moderate_-___.--. Low. 
SMezsoscne555 AAQs so tuetoe 100 | 10 to 30__} Over 10.0__--- .06 | 5.6 to 6.0.__| High---..-.------ Low. 
SM.22-cesss ce A-4__- 0 --- 100 | 35 to 45__} 0.05 to 0.20__-_ .07 | 5.6 to 6.0___| High_____-.---__-- Low. 
SM vcs AS? Soca 100 | 10 to 30__}| Over 10. 0__-- .07 | 5.6 to 6.0...| High_---_.-.-- _-2) Low. 
Cisse tetzsses A-4_.- 02 --- 100 | 55 to 65_-] 0.05 to 0,.20__. . 10 | 5.1 to 5.5_._| Moderate__-....--| Low to mod- 
erate. 
SM or Pt___-- A-4.0000.-2.- 100 | 35 to 45__| 0.80 to 2.50___ .17 | 5.1 to 5.5___| High-..--.------- Low. 
SC or CL__-_-- A-4 or A-7___ 100 | 45 to 65__| 0.05 to 0.20___ . 12 | 5.6 to 6.0__.| Low_._---------- Low ie mod- 
erate. 
SMecctc2keuce, Axa ce 222256. 100 | 35 to 45__| 0.20 to 0.80 .07 | 5.6 to 6.0__.} High..-.--------- Low. 
Clisssceee- ses A-4__----2--- 100 | 55 to G5__| 0.05 to 0.20_- .12 | 5.1 to 5.5...) Moderate_____---- Low to mod- 
: erate. 
SMavessiee sek Aa Qecn tooe dee 100 | 10 to 30__| Over 10.0_.._- .06 | 6.1 to 6.5___| High..---_.------ Low. 
Chi eelosete A-4_..00.-2.. 100 | 55 to 65__} 0.05 to 0.20___ . 10 | 5.6 to §.0___| Moderate___..-.-- Low. 
BMin-2 uf. A-2 0000 100 | 10 to 30__| Over 10.0__--- .06 | 6.1 to 6.5___| High-..---------- Low. 
SM_..__------ A-4.. o.oo e 100 | 35 to 45__| 2.50 to 5.00___ . 07 | 5.6 to 6.0___) High-_----...---- Low. 
SP-SM____-.-- A-3__..---- 100 | 5 to 10... Over 10.0.___- .06 | 5.1 to 5.5__.| High.--..---.---- Low. 
SP-SM, SM___} A-2 or A-3__- 100 | 5 to 30__} Over 10.0____- . 06 | 5.6 to 6.0._.| High.-..--------- Low. 
SP-SM______- ASS. ocsnee ee 100 5 to 10__| Over 10.0_____ .05 | 5.5 to 6.0__.| High_.-__-------- Low 
SP-SM__._._- AMB 0 cee ccke 100 5 to 10__ .05 | 5.0 to 6.5__.' High__.---------- Low 
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Map 
symbol 


Ls 


Ly 


MaA 
MaB2 
MbA 
MbB 
MbB2 
MbC2 
My 


NfA 
NoA 
NoB 
NoB2 
No 
NoC2 


NtA 
NtB 


NtC 


Ok 


Ord 
OrB 
OrB2 


Orc2 


Pm 
Pn 
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Tanie 5.—Brief description of soils and their estimated 


Classification 
Depth to |Depth from 
Soil Brief description of soil and site seasonally | surface 
high water | (typical USDA texture 
table profile) 
| 
Feet Tneh 

Leaf fine sandy loam____.-- ¥% to | foot of poorly drained fine sandy loam 0 to 6.__.] Fine sandy loam 
over 2 to 2% feet of sandy clay; derived 6 to 30___| Sandy clay..------ 
from unconsolidated sandy clays and 

clays deposited by streams. 

Lynchburg sandy loam....--}| 1 to 1% feet of somewhat poorly drained 1 0 to 12._.] Sandy loam.__-..-..__-- 
sandy loam over 2 to 2% feet of sandy clay 12 to 34__] Sandy clay loam_ ____- we 
loam; derived from beds of unconsolidated 
sands and clays. 

Magnolia loamy sand, 0 to 2 | 4 to 1 foot of well-drained loamy sand over 3 0 to 12_._-} Loamy sand 

percent slopes. 2 to 3 feet of sandy clay; derived from 12 to 36__) Sandy clay.------------ 

Magnolia loamy sand, 2 to 6 beds of unconsolidated sandy clays and 
percent slopes, eroded. clays. 

Marlboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 | % to L foot of well-drained loamy sand over 3 0 to 12__-1 Loamy sand_----.---.-- 
percent slopes, 2 to 3 feet of sandy clay; derived from 12 to 36__| Sandy clay.------------ 

Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 beds of unconsolidated sandy clays and 
percent slopes. clays. ; 

Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 
percent, slopes, eroded. 

Marlboro loamy sand, 6 to 
10 pereent slopes, eroded. 

Myatt sandy loum...-.--_- 1 to 1% feet of poorly drained sandy loam 0 0 to 8.___| Sandy loam____---_.-_--- 

over 2 feet of sandy clay loam; derived 

from unconsolidated sands and clays 

deposited by streams. 8 to 32___] Sandy loam to sandy 
clay loam. 

Norfolk loamy fine sand, 0 | 1 to 24 feet of well-drained loamy sand over 3 0 to 18._.] Loamy sand____--..---- 
to 2 percent slopes. 1 to 3 feet of sandy clay }oam; derived from 18 to 44._] Sandy elay loam... _---- 

Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 beds.cf unconsolidated sands and clays. 
percent slopes. ; 

Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 
percent slopes. 

Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded. 

Norfolk loamy sand, 6 to 10 
percent slopes. 

Norfolk loamy sand, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded. 

Norfolk loamy sand, thick | Same. 3+ ) 0 to 30-_.| Loamy sand_-_---__---- 
surface, 0 to 2 percent 30 to 44__| Sandy loam to sandy 
slopes. elay loam. 

Norfolk loamy sand, thick 
surface, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. 

Norfolk loamy sand, thick 
surface, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes. 

Okenee loam, 1 to 1% feet of very poorly drained organie 0 O40: 18... | TOA cckccte anew acceso 
loam over | to 2 feet of sandy clay; de- 18 to 86_.] Sandy clay.--.--.------ 
veloped from beds of unconsolidated 
sands and clays deposited by streams. 

Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 | 1 te 134 feet of well-drained loamy sand over 3 0 to 18_..} Loamy sand_.___--_----- 

to 2 percent slopes. 2 to 8 feet of sandy clay loam; developed 18 to 36__| Sandy clay loam_.------ 

Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 from thick beds of sands and clays. 
to 6 percent slopes. ; 

Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 
to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Orangeburg loamy sand, 6 
to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Plummer loamy sand. 1 foot of very poorly drained loamy sand 0 0 to 12__.; Loamy sand__..----.-.- 

Plummer sand, terrace. underlain by sand or loamy sand. 12 to 42__| Loamy sand or sand____- 
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Classification— Continued 


Percentage passing 


Available 


Over 10.0___.. 


sieve— 
Permeability water Reaction 
capacity 
Unified AASHO No. 10 No. 200 
(2.0 mm.) |(0.074mm.) 
Inches per 
Taches per hour inch of soit pi 
SM or ML....| A-4..-_.----- 100 | 45 to 75_.| 0.05 to 0.20___ 13 |. 5.6 to 6.0... 
(6) Dene ee A-6 or A-7__- 100 | 65 to 90__] Less than 0.05_ 12 | 5,1 to 5.5._. 
SM or Miu_-._| A-4.-._.----- 100 | 35 to 55__| 0.80 to 2.50-_- 10 
Diececcene ts A-6__0 0-222 8e 100 | 55 to 65__| 0.20 to 0.80.-- 10 
BM tarde niok A-2..-.------ 100 | 10 to 30__| 0.80 to 2.50_-- . 07 | 6.1 to 6. 
Claris) oe _| A-6__-..----- 100 | 55 to 65_.| 0.05 to 0.20.-- . 10 | 5.6 to 6, 
SMe decent AH2o on nee 100 | 10 to 30__} 0.20 to 0.80.-- . 07 | 6.1 to 6. 
Cl eucscnep ede A+6.0.5..22.22.5 100 | 55 to 65__| 0.05 to 0.20__- 10 | 5.6 to 6. 
SMeszt ee | A-4.. 0222-2. 100 | 35 to 45__| 0.80 to 2.50__- .08 | 5,1 to 5. 
SM. ec cosnco! A-4 or A-G_.. 100 | 35 to 65__}) 0.05 to 0.80_.- 11 | 5.1 to 5.5 __ 
SM af steht Sse A-2__ 0-2 100 | 10 to 380__| Over 10.0__--__ .07 | 5.6 to 6.0_.. 
Chita ees A-4..---0---- 100 | 55 to 65_.| 0.05 to 0.20_-- . LL | 5.6 to 6.0__-. 
OMe cen eee 100 | 10 to 30..| Over 10.0... .07 | 5.6 to 6.0... 
SM or CL__ _-| A-4.--------- 100 | 35 to 65__| 0.05 to 0.80__- .11 | 5.6 to 6.0... 
Ptiotece ee eel oe ee as 100 | 35 to 75__| 0.80 to 2.50_.. .13 } 5.1 to 5.6___ 
Clee -teeetse A-6__-- 2-28 100 | 55 to 65__] 0.05 to 0.20___ .14 | 5.1 to 5.5.2. 
SM_._.- (AS Dis owe 100 | 10 to 30._] Over 10.0_____ . 07 | 5.6 to 6.0___ 
Olsen esti ee At4z osu o esd 100 | 55 to 65__| 0.05 to 0.20__- .11 | 5.6 to 6.0___ 
SM__.0 | AB. Le 100 | 10 to 30_.) Over 10.0_-..- .06 | 5.1 to 5.5__- 
SP-SM, SM___] A-2 or A-3__. 100 | 5 to 30__ .05 | 5.1 to 5.5__- 


Dispersion Shrink-swell 
potential 
Wigh-ccoeetece< Low. 
Low. .----------- Moderate to 


Moderate to high. 


Moderate_.------- 


Low 


High 


to moderate__ 


Moderate_---.---- 


high. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Low. 

Moderate. 

Low, 

Moderate. 

Low. 

Low to moder- 
ate. 


Low. 
Low. 


Low. 
Low. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Low. 
Tew. 


Low. 
Low. 
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Tasiz 5.—Brief description of soils and their estimated 


Map 
symbol 


Po 
Ps 


Ra 


RsA 
RsB 
RsB2 
RsC 
RsC2 


RtA 


RtB 


Rtc 


Ru 


VaB 
VaB2 
Vac 
VaC2 
VaD 
VaD2 
VaE2 
VyC3 


VtB 


VtD 


Portsmouth loam, 
Portsmouth sandy loam. 


Rains loamy sand. 


percent slopes. 


percent slopes. 


percent slopes, 


slopes. 
slopes. 


slopes. 


Rutlege loamy sand. 


percent slopes. 


10 percent slopes. 


15 percent slopes. 


verely eroded. 


slopes. 


slopes. 


from beds of silty clay deposited by 
streams. 


: Classification 
Depth to |Depthfrom|__ 
Soil Brief deseription of soil and site seasonally | surface 
high water) (typical 
table profile) USDA texture 
Feet Inches 
1 to 144 feet of very poorly drained loam or 0 0 to 12___| Loam or sandy loam_-._-- 
sandy loam over 1 to 2 feet of- sandy 12 to 36__| Sandy clay__..-_--_----- 
clay; derived from beds of unconsolidated 
sandy clays and clays. 
| foot of poorly drained loamy sand over 0 0 to 9_.__| Loamy sand___.._-.--_- 
2 to 2% feet of sandy clay loam; derived 9 to 27_..| Sandy clay loam. ___--_- 
from beds of unconsolidated sands and 
clays. 
>Ruston loamy sand, 0 to 2} 1 to 2% feet of well-drained loamy sand 3 0 to 12___| Loamy sand__.__------- 
over 2 to 2% feet of sandy clay loam; 12 to 36__| Sandy clay loam_------_ 
Ruston loamy sand, 2 to 6 derived from beds of unconsolidated 
sands and clays, 
Ruston loamy sand, 2 to 6) 
percent slopes, eroded. 
Ruston loamy sand, 6 to 10 
Ruston loamy sand, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded. 
Ruston loamy sand, thick | Same. 3 0 to 30__-}| Loamy sand____.--.-.-- 
surface, 0 to 2 percent 30 to 38__| Sandy loam:.__-_.-.---- 
Ruston lonmy sand, thick 
surface, 2 to 6 percent 
Ruston loamy sand, thick 
surface, 6 to 10 percent 
1 to 144 feet of very poorly drained loamy 0 0 to 12___] Loamy sand___----.-__- 
sand, high in organic-matter content, 12 to 26._| Loamy sand.-_---.2._ 
over 1 or 2 feet of loamy sand; derived 
from beds of sands. 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 | 4 to 2% feet of well-drained loamy sand 5+ | Oto 12___) Loamy sand_.---_..-__- 
underlain by 4 to 14 feet of compact to 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 slightly cemented sandy clay loam to 12 to 25.._} Sandy clay loam_....__- 
percent slopes, eroded. sandy clay; derived from beds of uncon- 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to solidated sands and clays, | 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 
10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 
15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 15 to 
25 percent slopes, eroded. 
Vaucluse sandy loam, 6 to 
10 percent slopes, se- 
Vaucluse loamy sand, thick | Same. 5+ | Oto 30___| Loamy sund____.--..___ 
surface, 2 to 6 percent 
Vaucluse loamy sand, thick 30 to 36__| Sandy loam to sandy clay 
surface, 6 to 15 percent loam. 
Wabhee fine sandy loam____- ¥% to 1 foot of moderately well drained fine 1 0 to 8____| Fine sandy loam_______- 
sandy loam over 2 feet of sandy clay; 
deposited by streams. 8 to 28___| Sandy clay_.----.....-. 
Wehadkee silt loam.-._.... % foot of very poorly drained silt loam 0 0 to 5_..-) Silt loam_...-_______--- 
over 4 to 134 feet of silty clay; derived 5 to 15_._| Silty clay_.-.------..--- 


rr 
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physical and chemical properties—Continued 


Classification—Continued Percentage passing 
sieve— Available 
Permeability water Reaction Dispersion Shrink-swell 
; capacity potential 
Unified AASHO No. 10 No. 200 
(2.0 mm.) |(0.074mm.) 
Inches pet 
Inches per hour inch of soit pH . 

SM or Pt..___} A~4...-2. 2 - 100 | 35 to 75__| 0. 80 to 2, 50__ 11] 5.1 to 5. 5__| Moderate... __ Low. 

Chi2s-c2t ee A-4._ 0000-8. 100 } 55 to 65_.| 0. 05 to 0. 20... .141 5.1 to 5.5. Low_. oe, Low to mod- 
erate. 

SM or ML_.__| A-4 or A-5___ 100 | 35 to 55__| Over 10. 0____ .06 | 5.6 to 6. 0._| High. 2-2 Low. 

SM or CL___-. A-2 or A-4. 2. 100 | 30 to 65__| 0. 20 to 0. 80. .11 | 5.1 to 5. 3__) Moderate to high__ Low. 

SM________--. A-2. 00002. 100 | 10 to 30__} Over 10. 0___. .07 | 5.6 to 6.0._} High... Low. 

Oa stoessesed Aw4_ 000208 100 | 55 to 65__| 0. 05 to 2. 20_. .11 | 5. 6 to 6. 0__| Moderate Low. 

SO Mes-es2a8cen A-2_.- 0202 8- 100 | 10 to 30__] Over 10. 0___. .07 | 5.6 to 6. 0_-| High--...__ 22 Low. 

SMe eesccds2 ASA Skee 100 | 35 to 45__| 0. 80 to 2. 50_- .10 | 5.6 to 6.0..| High... 22 Low. 

SM or Pt____- or 100 | 35 to 75._| Over 10. 0_..- .11 | 5.1 to 5. 5..| High... Low. 

SMaA. Sees. = eee 100 | 10 to 30__} Over 10. 0____ (10 | 5.1t05.5_.] High.-._._.____ Low. 

SM ecocsst's AaQuck oesee' 3 100 | 10 to 30_.} Over 10.0____- . 06 | 5.6 to 6.0_--| High_.. 22-2 8 Low. 

Oliccecactee 7, ee 100 | 55 to 65__| 0.05 to 0.20__- .09 | 5.1 to 5.5.__| Moderate—.______ Tow to mod- 
erate. 

SM____.---.-- NAD ae wot 100 | 10 to 30._] Over 10.0__._. .06 | 5.6 to 6.0_.-| High___..---222_- Low. 

SM or CL____- oe ees reseed 100 | 35 to 65__| 0.05 to 0.20__. .09 | 5.1 to 5.5...| High... 2222-2. Low to mod- 
erate. 

SM or 8C_-_-- A-4 or A-6_._ 100 | 35 to 45__| 0.20 to 0.80___ 15 | 4.5 to 5.0__.| High... 8. Low to mod- 
erate. 

Clizsaccccccs A-6___.---2-- 100 | 55 to 65__| 0.05 to 0.20... . 14] 5.1 to 5.5_-.} Low ___-2--- ee Moderate. 

MIs 22 -tee Aza ss ts 100 | 90 to 100_| 0.20 to 0.80... .13 | 5.1 to 5.5_._| Moderate___.._._- Low. 

Clic .s son 2. A-7 or A-6._- 100 | 90 to 100_| 0.05 to 0.20___ 13 | 5.1 to 6.5-__-] Low. 22 ee Moderate to 
high. 
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TaBLe 6.—J/nterpretations of 


Soil series and 
symbol 


map 


Cahaba (Ca)_-------- 


Coxville (Co, Cx)..--- 


Dunbar (Du)--- 


Lustis (EnB, EsA, 


EsC) 


Faceville (FaA, 
FaB2, FaC2). 


Gilead (GeA, Ge 


EsB, 


FaB, 


B, 


GeB2, GeC, GeC2, 


GeD, GeD2,G 
GkC). 


kB, 


Goldsboro (Go)--..-- 


Grady (Gr, Gs)---.--- 


Izagora (Iz)_.----.- ee 


Kalmia (Ka, Kt) 


Lakeland (LaB, 
LkA, L&kB, 
LnB). 


Lakewood (LoC) 


LaD, 
LkC, 


Leak (Es) cs edere secs 


Lynchburg (Ly) 


Suitability for— 


Suitability as a source of— 


Suitability for 
sewage disposal 


Winter Road subgrade Road fill Topsoil Sand 
grading 

Fair to good..j| Good_-..-.---- Good_.----~- Surloce layer | Unsuitable_____- Good st socee foes ets 

air, 

Poor !__.___-_| Fair; poor be- Waire.2 3502555 POOR a see bes Unsuitable ____ Very poor; slowly per- 
low depth of meable subsoil; high 
¥% to 1 foot. water table.! 

Fair; poor be- | Fair; poor be- Pairscocetsc3 Fairs g245-02 Unsuitable... Poor; slowly per- 

low depth low depth of meable subsoil; high 
of 1 foot.! 1 foot. water table much of 
the, time.! 

Good. --.---- Poor; good if Fair if slopes | Poor..------- Fair; poorly Very good__.-.-_---.- 
confined. are gentle. graded fine 

sands. 
Good__-..--- Fair to good__--| Fair to good_.| Good. ___-.- Unsuitable... Fair to good--..-----_ 
Good. __..--- Fair to good_---| Fair to good Pair. 2 _- Fair}? poorly Fair; compact sandy 
if slopes graded fine clay loam subsoil. 
are gentle. sands. 
Fair; poor be- | Fair to good_---| Fair to good__| Fair__._-2-__ Unsuitable_.___- 


low depth 
of 1 foot.! 


Fair; poor 
below depth 
of 1 foot.! 


Fair; poor 
below depth 
of 1 foot.) 


Fair to 
unsuitable.3 


HaiPesonkeecs 


Fair to good_._- 


Poor ‘to fair; 
good if 
confined. 


Poor; good if 
confined. 


Fair; poor 
below depth 
of 44 to 1 foot. 


Fair to 


unsuitable? 


Fair to good_- 


Fair if slopes 
are gentle. 


Poor to fair___ 


Poor to fair___ 


Unsuitable______ 


Unsuitable... ..- 


Fair;? poorly 
graded fine 
sand, 


Fair for sand__._ 


Fair for sand_.__- 


Unsuitable______ 


Unsuitable___..- 


Fair; internal drainage 
somewhat impeded. 


Very poor; high water 
table! 


Poor; slowly permeable 
subsoil; high water 
table part of the 
time.! 


Very good.._--.------ 


Very good___.---.---.- 


Very poor; very slowly 
permeable subsoil; 
high water table at 
times. 


Poor; high water table 
at times.! 


engineering properties of the soils 
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Soil features affecting engineering practices 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Embankment 


Agricultural drainage 


Irrigation 


Slow seepage______- 


Slow seepage______ 


Slow seepage..__.. 


Excessive seepage _ 


Slow seepage in 
subsoil. 


Slow seepage in 


subsoil. 


Slow seepage... _- 


Slow seepage-_-__- 


Slow seepage___--- 


Moderate to slow 


seepage. 


Excessive seepage_ 


Excessive seepage. 


Slow seepage-_-_.--- 


Slow to moderate 
seepage. 


Adequate strength 
and stability; mod- 
erate permeability. 


Moderate strength 
and stability; slow 
permeability. 


Moderate strength 
and stability; slow 
to moderate 
permeability. 


Low strength and 
stability; rapid 
permeability. 


Moderate to high 
strength and stabil- 
ity; slow permea- 
bility. 


Moderate to high 
strength and stabil- 
ity; slow per- 
meability. 


Moderate to high 
strength and sta- 
bility; slow per- 
meability in subsoil, 


Moderate strength 
and stability; slow 
permeability. 


Moderate strength and 
stability; moderate 
to slow permeability. 


Moderate to high 
strength and 
stability; moderate 
permeability. 


Low to moderate 
strength and 
stability; rapid 
permeability. 


Low strength and 
stability; rapid 
permeability. 


Moderate strength and 
stability; slow 
permeability. 


Moderate strength and 
stability; moderate 
permeability. 


Not needed except in 
a few low spots in 
which permeability 
is slow. 


Seasonally high water 
table; slow 
permeahility. 


Seasonally high water 
table; slow to mod- 
erate permeability. 


Not needed_-.-.-_---- 


Not needed____--_-_-- 


Hillside seepage; sea- 
sonally high water 
tuble along natural 
drains, 


Moderate permeability ; 
natural drainage 
fairly adequate for 
most crops. 

Seasonally high water 


table; slow per- 
meability. 


Moderate to slow 
permeability. 


Not needed____------- 
Not needed__.-.------ 


Not needed._-.------- 


Slow permeability; 
plastic clayey 
subsoil. 


Seasonally high water 
table; moderate 
permeability. 


Moderate infiltration 
rate; moderate 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Moderate water-hold- 
ing capacity; low 
infiltration rate. 


Moderate water-hold- 
ing capacity; mod- 


erate infiltration rate. 


Low water-holding 
capacity; rapid 
infiltration rate. 


High water-holding 
capacity; moderate 
infiltration rate, 


Low water-holding 
capacity; moderate 
infiltration rate. 


Moderate water-hold- 
ing capacity; mod- 
erate to high infil- 
tration rate. 


Moderate water-hold- 
ing capacity; low to 
moderate infiltration 
rate. 


Moderate water- 
holding capacity; 
moderate to slow 
infiltration rate. 


Moderate water- 
holding capacity; 
moderate infiltration 
rate. 


Low water-holding 
capacity; rapid 
infiltration rate. 


Low water-holding 
capacity; rapid 
infiltration rate. 


Moderate water- 
holding capacity; 
slow infiltration 
rate. 


Moderate water- 
holding capacity; 
moderate infiltration 
rate. 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Slopes of 2 percent 
or more are 
erodible. 


Not needed.-___-- 


Not needed____--- 


Not needed 


Slopes of 2 percent 
or more are 
erodible. 


Slopes of 2 percent 
or more are 
highly 
erodible. 


Not needed_____-- 


Not needed_.--_-- 


Not needed_.._--- 


Not needed__..--- 


Not needed_--_--- 


Not needed____~-- 


Not needed____--- 


Not needed____--- 


Waterways 


Slopes of 2 per- 
cent or more 
are erodible. 

No hazard. 


Not needed. 


Not neéded. 


Slopes of 2 per- 
cent or more 
are erddible. 


Slopes of 2 per- 
cent or more 
are highly 
erodible. 


No hazard, 


No hazard. 


No hazard. 


No hazard, 


No hazard. 


No hazard. 


No hazard. 


No hazard. 
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Soil series and map 


Suitability for— 


Tasie 6.—Zlnterpretations of engineering 


Suitability as a source of— 


symbol Winter ; 
grading Road subgrade Road fill 
Magnolia(MaA, Good _.------ Fair to good___.; Fair to good. 
MaB2). 

Marlboro (MbA, MbB, | Good__------ Fair to good__--| Fair to good_- 

MbB2, MbC2). 
Myatt (My)-.------ Poor!__.----- Poor to fair__.--.| Poor to fair__. 
Norfolk (NfA, NoA, Good. .------ Fair to good___-_| Fair to good__ 

NoB, NoB2, NoC, 

NoC2, NtA, NtB, 

NtC). 

Okenee (Ok)--------- Poort os esk2 Organic Poor to un- 
material suitable3 
unsuitable. 

Orangeburg (OrA, Good_.------ Fair to good___-.| Fair to good. - 


OrB, OrB2, OrC2). 


Plummer (Pm, Pn)--- 


Portsmouth (Po, Ps) _- 


Rains (Ra).-.-------- 


Ruston (RsA, RsB, 
RsB2, RsC, RsC2, 
RtA, RtB, RtC). 


Rutlege (Ru)..------- 


Vaucluse (VaB, VaB2, 
VaC, VaC2, VaD, 
VaD2, VaE2, VtB, 
vtD, VyC3). 


Wahee (Wa)-------- 


Wehadkee (We) _..-- 


Poor to fair... 


POOP! so eece 


Poor !__-___-- 


Poor tis. 222. 


Fair; good if 
confined. 


Organic 
material 
unsuitable, 


Mains, = 238504 e 


Fair to good__-- 


Fair to un- 


~ suitable. 


Fair to good_.__ 


Poor to un- 
suitable. 


Fair to good_- 


Fair to un- 
suitable.§ 


Fair to good_. 


Suitability for 
sewage disposal 


Topsoil Sand 

Good. __~---- Unsuitable_______ GOOd eee oes oleate 8 

Good__--_--- Unsuitable______- Good. ose sb ele eke 

POOR: 2 sAe252 Unsuitable____.._ Very poor; high water 
table much of the 
time! 

Good... -_---- Fair; ? poorly Good sc .oveseucene: 

graded sands. 

Poor..------- Unsuitable_.---.- Very poor; high water 
table most of the 
time.! 

Good_-_----- Unsuitable_--.--- Good_.-_--.--------- 

Poor..------- Fair; poorly Very poor; high water 


Poor to fair. __ 


Poor to fair._- 


Fair to good __ 


graded fine 
sands; high 
water table. 


Unsuitable__.--_- 


Unsuitable___.___ 


Fair ;2 poorly 


graded sands. 


Fair; poorly 
graded fine 
sands. 


Fair;? poorly 


graded sands. 


Unsuitable__.--.-. 


Unsuitable_...-__ 


table much of the 
time! 


Very poor; slow to 
moderate permeabil- 
ity; high water table 
most of the time.! 


Very poor; high water 
table most of the 
time.! 


Very poor; rapid 
permeability ; high 
‘water table most of 
the time.! 


Fairly good; subsoil 
slowly permeable. 


Poor; slowly permeable 
subsoil; high water 
table at times.! 


Very poor; high water 
table !; subject to 
overflow. 


}Water table less than 15 inches below the surface. 
2 Rating of fair applies to thick surface phases; normal phases are generally poor. 
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Soil features affecting engineering practices 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Embankment 


Agricultural drainage 


Trrigation 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Waterways 


Slow seepage in 
subsoil. 


Slow seepage in 
subsoil, 


Slow to moderate 
seepage in 
subsoil, 


Slow to moderate 
seepage. 


Slow seepage in 
subsoil. 


Slow to moderate 
seepage, 


Moderate seepage 
in subsoil. 


Slow to moderate 
permeability in 
subsoil. 


Slow to moderate 


seepage. 


Stow to moderate 
scepage, 


Rapid seepage in 
subsoil. 


Slow to rapid 
seepage. 


Slow seepage_____- 


Slow seepage__..-- 


Moderate to high 
strength and 
stability; slow 
permeability in 
subsoil. 


Moderate to high 
strength and 
stability; slow 
permeability in 
subsoil. 


Low to moderate 
strength and 
stability; moderate 
permeability in 
subsoil. 


Moderate to high 
strength and 
stability; slow to 
moderate per- 
meability. 


Organie material un- 
suitable. 


Moderate to high 
strength and 
stability; moderate 
to slow permeahility. 


Low strength and 
stability. 


Organic material 
unsuitable. 


Moderate strength 
and stability; mod- 
erate permeability. 


Moderate to high 
strength and 
stability ; moderate 
permeability. 


Low strength and 
stability; rapid 
permeability. 


Moderate to high 
strength and 
stability; slow to 
rapid permeability. 


Low strength and sta- 
bility; slow perme- 
ability. 


Low strength and sta- 


bility; slow perme-. 


bility. 


Not needed__.-.2 2-2 -. 


Not needed_-_---__---- 


High water table; 
moderate .perme- 
ability. 


Not needed_____- 2. = 


High water table; 
moderate to slow 
permeability. 


Not needed_._----_.-- 


High water table; 
moderate permeabil- 
ity; poor agricul- 
tural soil. 


High water table; 
moderate perme- 
ability in subsoil, 


Seasonally high water 
table; moderate 
permeability. 


Not needed__..-----~-- 


High water table; 
rapid permeability ; 
sand below depth of 
12 inches. 


Not néeded__._-------- 


Slow permeabhility ; 
high water table at 
times, 

Slow permeability ; sub- 


ject to overflow; 
high water table. 


Moderate water- 
holding capacity; 
moderate infiltration 
rate. 


Moderate water- 
holding capacity ; 
moderate infiltration 
rate. 


Moderate water- 
holding capacity; 
moderate infiltration 
rate. 


Moderate water- 
holding capacity ; 
moderate infiltra- 
tion rate 


Moderate to high 
water-holding 
capacity; moderate 
infiltration rate. 


Moderate water- 
holding capacity ; 
moderate infiltra- 
tion rate, 


Low water-holding 
capacity. 


Moderate to high 
water-holding capac- 
ity; moderate in- 
filtration rate, 


Moderate water- 
holding capacity; 
moderate infiltra- 
tion rate. 


Moderate water- 
holding capacity; 
moderate infiltra- 
tion rate. 


Moderate water- 
holding capacity ; 
moderate infiltra- 
tion rate. 


Low water-holding 
capacity; moderate 
infiltration rate, 


Moderate water- 
holding capacity; 
slow infiltration rate. 

High water-holding ca- 


pacity; slow infiltra- 
tion rate. 


Slopes of 2 percent 
or more are 
erodible, 


Slopes of 2 percent 
or more are 
erodible. 


Not needed__-_-~- 


Slopes of 2 percent 
or more are 
erodible. 


Not needed______- 


Slopes of 2 
percent or 
more are 
erodible. 


No 


needed___---- 


Not needed_____-- 


Not needed___. 


Slopes of 2 percent 


or more are 
erodible. 


Not needed__._-_- 


Highly eradible_ —- 


Not necded__-___- 


Not needed_____. 


Slopes of 2 
percent or 
more are 
erodible. 


Slopes of 2 
percent or 
more are 
erodible. 


No hazard. 


Slopes of 2 
percent or 
more are 
erodible. 


No hazard. 


Slopes of 2 
percent or 
more are 
erodible. 


No hagard. 


No hazard. 


No hazard. 


Slopes of 2 
percent or 
more are 
erodible. 


No hazard. 


Highly erodible. 


No hazard. 


No hazard. 


3 Peat or highly organic layers are unsuitable. 
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Tass 7.—ngineering test data* for 


Bureau of 
Soil and location Parent material Public Roads Depth Horizon 
report number 
F Inches 
Grady loam: 2 miles south of Ashland (modal | Coastal Plain sediments. .------ S38157_____-_-. 0 to 10__.------ Ay 
profile). S38158________- 14 to 25_._____- By 
$38159__...--.- 28 to 72__-_-__-- 
Leaf fine sandy loam: 8 miles northeast of | Coastal Plain sediments____--_- $38160___.____- 2to 10_--_---.. Ag 
Bishopville (modal profile). $38161_...-_.__- 10 to 28_._-_--- Be 
$38162_-.--...- 28 to 36______.- 
Lynchburg sandy loam: 3 miles south of Lynch- | Coastal Plain sediments-.------ $38163___._---- 0 to 15_-------- Ay 
burg (modal profile). $38164___.---.- 19 to 41_.---._- Bog 
S38165_.-.--2-- 41 to 50_..---+-| Cg, 
Marlboro loamy sand: 3 miles southwest of | Coastal Plain sediments-__----- §$38166_.-...--- 0 to 8-22 Ap 
Bishopville (modal profile). $38167___--__-- 8 to 86_--_------ Ba 
§38168_._..---- 36 to 72__.._--- 
Rains loamy sand: 3 miles southwest of Luck- | Coastal Plain sediments_....---| $38169.--.--.-- Otto 122222025 Ay 
now (modal profile). $38170___...--- 21 to 28_______- Bag 
$38171___------ 28 to 46__..--_- Cy 


1 Tests performed by the Bureau of Public Roads in accordance 
with standard procedures of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials (AASHO) (2). 

? Mechanical analyses according to the American Association of 
State Highway Officials Designation: T 88 (1). Results by this 
procedure may differ somewhat from results that would have been 


obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation 
Service (SCS). In the AASHO procedure, the fine material is 
analyzed by the hydrometer method and the various grain-size frac- 
tions are calculated on the basis of all the material, including that 
coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter. In the SCS soil survey pro- 
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soil samples taken from five soil profiles 


Mechanical analysis? Classification 
Plas- 
Percentage passing sieve— Percentage smaller than— Liquid | ticity 
limit ‘index 
, AASHO 3 Unified 4 
No. 10 No. 40 No. 200 0.05 mm, | 0.02 mm, | 0.005 mm. | 0,002 mm. ne 
(2.0 mm.) | (0.42 mm.) | (0.074 mm.) 
Percent Percent 
100 89 42 35 28 20 15 5 5 A-4(1)_--- SM. 
100 89 42 34 28 26 23 24 9 | A-4(1)_ 2 ee 8c. 
100 91 59 55 49 42 37 47 20 | A-7-6(10)____-- ML-CL. 
100 92 74. 69 48 24 15 (5) ©) A-4(8).-------- ML. 
100 96 85 81 65 47 38 40 19 | A-6(12)__-._---- Cl. 
100 97 88 84 70 53 45 49 23 | A-~7-6(15)__._-- ML-CL. 
100 78 52 48 31 14 10 (5) (5) A-4(3)_0----2 8. ML. 
100 78 56 52 43 30 26 33 16 | A-6(7)________- CL. 
100 78 58 54 44 32 27 38 19 | A-6(8)_...----- CL. 
100 79 31 24 19 10 7 () ) A-2-4(0)___---- SM. 
100 86 58 54 50 43 39 38 17 | A-6(7)_____.--- CL. 
100 87 54 49 45 41 40 (5) (5) A-4(4) 0.2 ML. 
100 92 54 50 38 27 |. 21 45 9 | A-5(4)__2 ~~ ML, 
100 81 33 28 21 18 15 (8) (*) A-2-4(0)___---- SM. 
100 83 30 26 21 16 13 i) (5) A-2-4(0)___---- SM. 


cedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette method and the 3 Based on AASHO Designation: M 145-49. The Classifica- 
material coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter is excluded from _ tion of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Construction 
calculations of grain-size fractions. The mechanical analyses used Purposes (1). 

in this table are not suitable for use in naming textural classes for 4 Based on the Unified Soil Classification System (10). 

soils. 5 Nonplastic. 


50 
Descriptions of the Soils 


Soils in 28 different series, and also 5 miscellaneous land 
types, were mapped in Lee County. These are described in 
alphabetical order in this section. Following the general 
description of each series is a description of a generalized 
profile of a soil in that series, Each of the soils in the 
series is compared to the soil for which a. profile is 
described, and additional information about each soil is 


given. 


Additional information about the use and man- 


agement of each soil is:given in the section “Use and Man- 
Tanie 8.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the sods 
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agement of the Soils.” A more complete and technical 
description of a profile of a soil in each of the series is 
given in the section “Formation, Morphology, and Classi- 


ficati on of the Soils.” 


Table 8 gives the approximate acreage and propor- 
tionate extent of each of the soils and land types m Lee 
County. The detailed soil map .in the back of this report 
shows the location ‘and distribution of the different soils, 
Technical terms used in the descriptions are defined in the 


Glossary. 


Cahaba sandy loam 


Dunbar sandy loam__-----.----------- 
Eustis sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes 


_ Gilead loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 per- 
Goldsboro loamy sand 
Grady sandy loum--_----- 

Gullied Jand___--------- 
Izagora sandy loam ___—_- 
Kalmia loamy sand_____--------- 


Lakeland sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 


Local alluvial land.__---- 
Lynchburg sandy loam 


eroded 


eroded 


Soil Acres | Extent Soil Acres | Tixtent 
Percent Percent 
Borrow pits_....-..------------------------ a 1) Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes - __-- 10, 984 4, 
0.1 || Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
Coxvilleloam. 222222 ssn socste seacen esses 4 5. 2 eroded ae Sa ce so aue he SA A 1, 212 ib 
Coxville sandy loam. .-.------------------- “3 2.8 || Norfolk loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes... -__ 331 Jl 
3.8 || Norfolk loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
, : 4 OPOUE gh.00ie gobs ae eae ee eMule ee etalon 341 meee 
Eustis sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes- - --- 666 .2 || Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 per- 
Eustis sand, shallow, 2 to 6 percent slopes__-._- 1, 411 5 cent SlOpeSs ace Gene Poets ee eed 8, 811 1.5 
Eustis sand, shallow, 6 to 10 percent slopes- --- 294. . 1 || Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 per- 
Faceville loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes___.| 1, 928 .7 Cont sldpee uso ds oon cen Stee eee os Oe 5, 353 2.0 
Faceville loamy sand, 2 to-6 percent slopes - - -~ 704 ..8 |) Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 per- 
Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, centislopes...c oso ccecsterss se leucekecseca 811 3 

QROd6d asec Mw eee eesecocs moeaeeee eee 1,117 .4 || Okenee loam.l__.-------------------------- 3, 984. 15 
Faceville loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes__ 442 2 

GPOdCd a. Satan ee et Se oe oe 263 .1 {| Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. _ 554 2 
Gilead loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. ---_- 689 .3 || Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. _—__- 8, 553 3.3 Grodcds secede sseshet cds oe sees oes 712 .3 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

Grodéds22c. se cest athe oe ble tee co cess 1,718 7 Qroded): .o2eue. ea soe oe ce Ste els 2 
Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes....-) 4, 811 1. 8 j| Plummer loamy sand.-----: 3 
Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, Plummer sand, terrace Ll 

eroded__..----_- Psat ibaa te OER: es sees es aed 5, 171 2.0 }) Portsmouth loam_____-~-~- gies fata Pal ante es ee 
Gilead loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes___-_] 1, 021 .4|{ Portsmouth sandy loam___------------------ 980 4 
Gilead loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, Rains loamy sand_...---------------------- 837 3 

PIII hoe tea 0h i le a eae aA aio Sa a See Steal 1, 434 . 5 || Ruston loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes.__.--| 2, 052 8 
Gilead loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 per- Ruston loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes-._-_- 2, 547 1.0 

cent slopes....-------------------------- 3, 464. 1.3 || Ruston loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

WOOO ede SC gi bee eae eae eek ciel ates 1, 467 6 
cent slopes... _.-------------------------- 734 .7 || Ruston loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes--_- -- 126 () 
i 2.4 || Ruston loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
Grady loimvdssctecomsec os seCar eet ccep ence 1.2 POdCd nce oe pe te ore eel oe at elees 74L .3 
.7 || Ruston loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent 
wl SONOS: <n. a yen ei asin we cee wee ea ubiee e 812 3 
1.1 |} Ruston loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent 
Os oO SIOVGS i ck Bleed meee eb CR Re ean eee 1, 667 .6 
Kalmia loamy sand, thick surface. .---------- 731 .3 || Ruston loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 . 
Series erase 15, 484 5.9 percent slopes....-----------------------+- 349 .1 
Lakeland sand, 6 to 15 percent slopes_---~---- 8, 086 1.5 || Rutlege loamy sand 4 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes_.| 2, 755 SO I SWOMDece.we ocak eoeea Ue snd dnt ee cae ea ouR } 6.5 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 2 to 6 percent slpoes__; 2, 127 .8 || Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes... -- 368 ol 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 6 to 10 percent slopes - - 533 .2 || Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
Lakeland sand, terrace, 0 to 6 pereent slopes___ 933 A CPOUCd =. 2 ocst i cetu oct eee ee euros 234. ok 
Lakewood sand, 0 to 10 percent slopes-------- 1, 332 .5 || Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes.---| 1, 050 4 
Leaf fine sandy loam___..------------------- 1, 808 .7 || Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
049 8 OPO esse ue lace aoe baie eae ee ee | 2,169 8 
{ 8.6 || Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes_-- 695 .3 
Magnolia loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes-_-. 435 .2 || Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
Magnolia loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, enodedscsc 2 secce ees eet tue ce etewces 1, 017 4 
CHROMO 4.0 ee wd ee eee ester ate eee: 134 Q) Vaucluse loamy sand, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
Marlboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes__.-} 18, 339 7.0 BPOUEUL oon ad pe nee SRN See aw ewcR a wes ‘140 ) 
Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes____| 1, 759 .7 || Vaucluse loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 
Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes percent slopes_.....-----------------+---- 170 al: 
eis Shohintose tah eon em GE aie tio 1, 033 .4 |} Vaucluse loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 15 
Marlboro loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent: slopes, percent slopes: 22-e eco ee ece eee 778 3 
ig Urata a cana ans acta denen Gtee on aks 144 .1 || Vaucluse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
Mixed alluvial land_...--------------------- 4,537 17 severely eroded.__-.-----~---------------- 1 
Myatt sandy loam._..-----_-.-------------- 5, 692 2. 2 || Wahee fine sandy loam 4 
Norfolk loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 933 .4 || Wehadkee silt loam_..--.-.------------ 2.6 
15, 522 5.9 Gt eee ee eet eee ae 100.0 


Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. _ —_- 


1 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Borrow Pits 


Borrow pits (Bp).—This miscellaneous land type con- 
sists of areas from which gravel or soil material has been 
removed for use in building roads. On some areas there 
are a few pines that have reseeded naturally. The areas 
that have no plant cover should be planted to pine trees, 
kudzu, or Coastal bermudagrass. Some of the deeper pits 
contain water and can be used for irvigation pits or can 
be stocked with fish. (Capability unit VIIs-2; woodland 
suitability group 12) 


Cahaba Series 


Soils in the Cahaba series are deep, nearly level to gently 
sloping, .and well drained. They formed in materials 
washed from the soils of the Coastal Plain and the Pied- 
mont Plateau. The native vegetation was a forest of long- 
leaf pine, loblolly pine, some red oak and sweetgum, and 
an understory of shrubs. 

The surface layer is brown to light yellowish brown, 
very friable, and 12 to 18 inches thick. The subsoil is 
yellowish-red, friable sandy clay loam. 

Cahaba soils are brown to yellowish red, whereas the 
nearby Kalmia soils are yellow to yellowish brown. Ca- 
haba soils are less sandy and less yellow than the nearby 
terrace phases of Lakeland soils. 

The natural fertility and the organic-matter content, 
of Cahaba soils are moderate. Permeability is moderate, 
and the rate of infiltration is moderate. The reaction is 
medium acid to strongly acid. 

In Lee County, soils in the Cahaba series occur in small 
areas on the highest part of the Lynches River terrace. 
They are well suited to most of the crops commonly grown 
in the county. Their total acreage is not large, and most 
of it is cropped. 

Cahaba sandy loam (Cc).—This well-drained, nearly 
level soil is on the Lynches River terrace. 

Profile— 

0 to 13 inches, brown, very friable sandy loam that grades to 
light yellowish brown below a depth of 6 inches. 

13 to 34 inches, yellowish-red, friable sandy clay loam; breaks 
to irregular blocks with rounded edges; when wet soil is 
rubbed, it leaves a coating of light-colored chalky clay on 
the fingers. 

34 inches +, red and brown sandy clay and sandy clay loam. 

Most areas of this soil have a slope of 0 to 2 percent, but 
a few areas have a slope of 2 to 6 percent. The surface 
layer is 12 to 18 inches thick. The color of the subsoil 
ranges from strong brown to yellowish red, and in a few 
places the texture is sandy elay. In some places sand oc- 
curs at a depth of 36 to 60 inches. ; 

Cahaba sandy loam is suited to cotton, corn, tobacco, 
soybeans, and small grains. Coastal bermudagrass, bahia- 
grass, and sericea lespedeza are suitable plants for hay and 
pasture, 

Although most of the fields of this soil are small, mech- 
anized farming is possible. Under good management, 
row crops can be grown each. year. This soil cannot be 
tilled so soon after a rain, however, as some of the upland 
soils, and it gets a hard crust in dry periods. (Capability 
unit I-1; woodland suitability group 2) 


Coxville Series 


Soils in the Coxville series are deep, nearly level, and 
poorly drained. They formed in beds of unconsolidated, 
acid sands and clays. The native vegetation consisted of 
loblolly pine, pond pine, sweetgum, blackgum, red oak, 
gallberry, and sumac, 

The very dark gray surface layer is about 7 inches thick. 
The subsoil is gray, mottled, plastic silty clay. 

Coxville soils are more poorly drained than the associ- 
ated Lynchburg soils and have a finer textured, grayer 
subsoil. They are more poorly drained than the nearby 
Dunbar soils, which have a gray subsoil that is mottled 
with red and brown. 

Coxville soils are moderately fertile and contain a 
moderate amount of organic matter. They are slowly 
permeable, have a slow infiltration rate, and have a mod- 
erate available moisture capacity. They are acid through- 
out. If drained, they can be cropped intensively. - ‘They 
are suited to a wide variety of crops. 

In Lee County, Coxville soils occur both on broad up- 
land flats that lie below the Sand Hills and in the depres- 
sions that are known locally as Carolina bays. They are 
widely distributed throughout the county and constitute 
about 8 percent of the total acreage. A little less than a 
third of their acreage is cultivated. Loblolly pine, pond 
pine, and hardwoods grow on the areas not in cultivation. 

Coxville loam (Cx)—This poorly drained soil is on 
broad flats or depressed areas, mostly south and east of 
US. Highway No. 15. 

Profile— 


0 to 7 inches, very dark gray loam that crumbles easily when 
noist. 

7 to 32 inehes, gray sandy clay mottled with yellowish brown; 
red mottles below a depth of 17 inches; crumbles to small, 
sharp, irregular pieces. 

32 to 46 inches +,-gray, massive silty clay that grades to 
sandy clay; brown and red mottles inerease with depth. 


The surface layer is 6 to 14 inches thick.’ Where the 
soil has been cultivated for 1 number of years, the sur- 
face layer is dark gray. In a few places the subsoil is 
sandy clay loam, and in some places it contains no red 
mottles. 

This soil must be drained before it can be cultivated or 
used for pasture. Drainage can be improved by open 
ditches. Jf there are suitable outlets, tile can be used. 
In many places in the Carolina bays, however, it is dif- 
ficult. to locate suitable outlets: Coxville loam cannot 
be cultivated so soon after rains as nearby better drained 
soils, and it puddles easily if livestock are allowed to 
graze during rainy periods. 

If drained, this soil is well suited to corn, small grains, 
soybeans, and truck crops. Dalliserass,. tall fescue, ber- 
mudagrass, whiteclover, and annual lespedeza are among 
the better suited hay and pasture plants. Crop and pas- 
ture yields are high under good managment. 

If fertilizer is used and large amounts of crop residues 
are turned under, row crops can be grown each year. 
Lime is needed for most field crops and for pastures. 
The soil should be tested every 3 or 4 years to determine 
the amount of lime required. This soil provides good 
sites for excavated irrigation pits. (Capability unit 
ITIw-2; woodland suitability group 5) 
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Coxville sandy loam (Co).—The subsoil in this nearly 
level soil is commonly sandy clay loam. If adequately 
drained, this soil is well suited to cultivated crops. It 
is more easily tilled and drained than Coxville loam. 
(Capability unit IITw-2; woodland suitability group 3) 


Dunbar Series 


Soils in the Dunbar series are deep, somewhat poorly 
drained, and nearly level. They formed in beds of uncon- 
solidated, acid sands and clays. The native vegetation 
consisted of longleaf pine, loblolly pine, sweetgum, and 
a few oaks. 

The surface Iayer is gray to dark-gray sandy loam. 
It is 12 to 18 inches thick. ‘The subsoil is gray mottled 
with brown and red. In the Dunbar soils that are near 
Marlboro and Faceville soils, the subsoil is sandy clay; 
elsewhere, it ranges from sandy clay loam to ane clay. 

Dunbar soils Jie between the moderately well drained 
Goldsboro soils and the poorly drained Coxville soils. 
They are similar to Coxville soils in texture, but they are 
finer textured than Goldsboro soils. They have a finer 
textured subsoil than the somewhat poorly drained Lynch- 
burg soils. 

These soils contain a moderate amount of organic matter 
and have a moderate natural supply of plant nutrients. 
They are acid. They have a moderate infiltration rate 
and a moderate available moisture capacity. Perme- 


ability is moderately slow to slow. If an adequate drain-° 


age system is installed, moisture conditions are good. 

Dunbar soils are among the most productive in Lee 
County. They occupy a little more than 8 percent of the 
total area. Most of their acreage is cultivated. 

Dunbar sandy loam (Du).—This nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained soil responds well to drainage. 

Profile— 

0 to 12 inches, dark-gray, very friable sandy loam, 

12 to 34 inches, light brownish-gray to gray sandy clay loam 
mottled with yellowish brown and strong brown; breaks 
easily to irregular lumps with rounded edges. 

34 inches -+, gray sandy clay loam mottled with yellowish 
brown and, to some extent, strong brown and red; a few 
soft concretions; no apparent structure or breakage lines 
as in layer above. i 

Included are a few moderately well drained areas in 
which the surface layer is gray rather than dark gray 
and is 12 to 18 inches thick. 

This soil needs to be drained, either by open. ditches or 
by tile, before it can be used for crops and pasture. It 
cannot be tilled so soon after a rain as the better drained 
Norfolk soils, but it can be tilled sooner than the nearby 
Coxville soils. If needed, additional moisture can be 
supplied by sprinkler irrigation. There are some good 
sites for excavated irrigation pits. 

Under good management, which includes adequate 
drainage, this soil is among the most productive in the 
county. It is well suited to cotton, corn, tobacco, soy- 
beans, small grains, and truck crops. It is also well suited 
to dallisgrass, tall fescue, annual lespedeza, bahiagrass, 
vetch, bermudagrass, and whiteclover for hay and pasture. 
Yields of all crops are high, and yields of tobacco are 
among the highest in the county. Lime is required for 
most crops. If an adequate amount of fertilizer is used 
and a high organic-matter content is maintained, row 


crops can be grown each year. (Capability unit Ilw-2; 


woodland suitability group 6) 


Eustis Series 


Soils in the Eustis series are deep, gently sloping to 
sloping, and excessively drained. They formed in thick 
beds of unconsolidated sands. The native vegetation was 
a forest of longleaf pine and loblolly pine and an under- 
story of scrub oak. 

The surface layer is gray to pale brown. The subsoil 
is brown to red sand. In texture, these soils are similar to 
the associated coarse-textured Lakeland soils, but they 
differ in the color of the subsoil. In Lakeland soils, the 
subsoil is yellow to yellowish brown, 

The organic-matter content and the supply of plant 
nutrients are both low. The reaction is strongly acid. 
These soils are not productive. Deep-rooted plants, such 
as sericea lespedeza, grow fairly well but are hard to 
establish. 

In Lee County, soils in the Eustis series occur mostly 
north and west of U.S. Highway No, 15, but they also 
occur in small areas in other parts of the county. They 
constitute only a little more than 1 percent of the total 
acreage. Most of their acreage is idle or in timber. Al- 
though most of the wooded areas are covered by scrub oak 
and scattered longleaf pines, a few areas are fully stocked 
with pine. Only a few nearly level areas are cropped. 

Eustis sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes (En3).—This 
droughty sandy soil occurs on the uplands. 

’ Profile— 

0 to 14 inches, light-gray, loose sand. 

14 to 34 inches, reddish-yellow, loose sand with 14-inch bands 
of strong-brown sandy loam. 

84 to 64 inches, reddish-yellow lonmy sand; structureless ; 
many fine mica flakes. 

G64 inches +, yellowish-red and white sand with pockets of 
strong-brown loamy sand. 


A few small areas of colluvial material are included. 


_In many places there are bands of strong-brown sandy 


loam in the 14- to 34-inch layer. In a few places the sur- 
face layer is loamy sand. The subsoil is strong-brown to 
yellowish-red sand or loamy sand. 

This soil can be cultivated soon after a rain, and it does 
not become hard when dry. The content of organic mat- 
ter and the supply of plant nutrients are low. Added 
amounts of these materials are leached from the soil 
quickly, especially if the soil is cropped. Permeability is 
rapid, and the available moisture capacity is low. The 
risk of wind erosion is severe in cultivated fields during 
the windy part of spring. 

Watermelons, corn, rye, peaches, and velvetbeans are 
the main crops. Sericea lespedeza, bahiagrass, and 
Coastal bermudagrass generally are grown for hay and 
pasture. If a large amount of organic matter is added 
and fertilizer is applied frequently, yields are fair. 
Windbreaks planted at right angles to the prevailing 
winds will help to control wind erosion. Scrub oale 
must be controlled before pine can become established. 
(Capability unit TVs-1; woodland suitability group 1) 

Eustis sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes (FsA).—In 
this soil, sandy loam or sandy clay loam occurs at a depth 
of 30 to 86 inches. The surface layer is sand or loamy 
sand. The available moisture capacity is slightly higher 
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than that of Enstis sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes, and perme- 
ability is not so rapid. 

The principal crops are cotton, corn, watermelons, Lye, 
oats, peaches, and cowpeas. Ifa large amount of fertilizer 
is applied and if a cover crop is turned under 1 year in 
every 2 years, yields of these crops are fair. Yields of 
sericea lespedeza, which is grown for hay or pasture, are 
good. Under good management, yields of bahiagrass and 
Coastal bermudagrass are fair to good. (Capability unit 
IIIs-1; woodland suitability group 1) 

Eustis sand, shallow, 2 to 6 percent slopes (EsB).— 
This soil is finer textured throughout than Eustis sand, 0 
to 6 percent slopes. The sand to loamy sand surface layer 
is underlain by sandy loam or sandy clay loam at a depth 
of 380 to 36 inches. 

In use and in management requirements, this soil is 
similar to Eustis sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. Because of 
its greater capacity to hold plant nutrients and_water, 
however, it is more productive. (Capability unit I[Ts-1; 
woodland suitability group 1) 

Eustis sand, shallow, 6 to 10 percent slopes {EsC).— 
Because of the stronger slope, this soil is more droughty 
than the less sloping phases of Hustis sand, shallow, and 1s 
more likely to erode. It is finer textured throughout than 
Eustis sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes; the material below a 
depth of 30 to 36 iene is sandy loam or sandy clay loam. 

Watermelons, rye, corn, cowpeas, and sericea lespecleza 
are the principal crops. If this soil is used for row crops, 
a close-growing crop should be seeded 3 years in every 4 
years. Sericea lespedeza, bahiagrass, and Coastal ber- 
mudagrass are suitable hay and pasture plants, but yields 
are low. (Capability unit IVs-1; woodland suitability 
group 1) 


Faceville Series 


The Faceville series consists of deep, well-drained, 
nearly level to sloping, friable soils that developed in thick 
beds of moderately fine textured, acid, marine sediments. 
Originally, they were covered by a forest of longleaf pine, 
loblolly pine, a few oaks, and an understory of brush and 
shrubs. 

The grayish-brown surface layer contains a moderate 
amount of organic matter. The subsoil is friable, slightly 
sticky, strong-brown to yellowish-red sandy clay. The 
soils are medium acid to strongly acid. 

Faceville soils are associated with Magnolia, Marlboro, 
and Ruston soils. They occur at a lower elevation than 
Magnolia soils but at a higher elevation than Marlboro 
soils. They are similar to Magnolia and Marlboro soils in 
texture, but they have a redder subsoil than Marlboro soils 
and. a less red subsoil than Magnolia soils. Faceville soils 
are finer textured than Ruston and Orangeburg soils and 
have a thinner surface Jayer. 

These soils are suited to most of the locally grown com- 
mercial crops. They occupy a little over 1.5 percent of the 
total area of Lee County. Most of their acreage is cul- 
tivated. All but the more sloping areas are well suited to 
mechanized farming. 

Faceville loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (FaA).— 
This deep, nearly level, well-drained soil occurs on the 
uplands throughout the county. 


‘Profile— 


0 to 9 inches, dark grayish-brown, yery friable loamy sand; 
abrupt lower boundary. 

9 to 40 inches, yellowish-red, friablé sandy clay; slightly sticky 
when wet; crumbles easily to medium-sized lumps with 
rounded edges. 

40 to 46 inches, yellowish-red sandy clay loam; less sticky than 
the layer above. 

46 inches, +, red sandy clay loam and sandy loam splotched 
with red and strong brown. 


The surface layer is 6 to 12 inches thick. In some places 
itis sandy loam. If the organic-matter content is low, the 
surface layer is grayish brown rather than dark grayish 
brown. The subsoil is strong brown to yellowish red, and 
in some places it is clay loam or heavy sandy clay loam. 

This soil is moderately fertile, and it contains a mod- 
erate amount of organic matter. The infiltration rate is 
moderate, permeability is moderate, and the available 
moisture capacity is high. Tilth is good. 

This soil is well suited to mechanized farming, and it 
responds well to good management, including adequate 
fertilization. It is suited to most of the crops grown com- 
mercially in the county. Under the proper management, 
it can be cropped intensively. Most of the acreage is cul- 
tivated. (Capability unit I-2; woodland suitability 
group 4) 

Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes (FaB).— 
Because of its gentle slope, good tilth, and favorable mois- 
ture conditions, this soil is well suited to the crops com- 
monly grown in the county. Under good management, 
including adequate fertilization, it is productive. Most 
fields are large, and mechanized farming is feasible. Ero- 
sion is a greater hazard than on Faceville loamy sand, 
0 to 2 percent slopes, because of the moderate rate of 
runoff. Some control measures generally are needed. 
Under good management, it is possible to use a rotation of 
a close-growing crop for 1 year and a row crop the next 
year. (Capability unit IIe-2; woodland suitability group 


Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
{FoB2|.—This soil has a browner and thinner surface layer 
than Faceville loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. It is 
suited tothe same crops, but yields are not so high. Be- 
cause of its stronger slope, 1t is more likely to erode. 
Under good management, it is possible to use a rotation 
of a close-growing crop for 1 year and a row crop the 
next year. Almost all the acreage is cropped. (Capabil- 
ity unit IIe-2; woodland suitability group 4) 

Faceville loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(FaC2).—This soil has a browner and thinner surface layer 
than Faceville loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. Most 
areas are small in size. A few areas have a slope of 10 
to15 percent. The total acreage is small. 

This soil is suited to most of the locally grown crops. 
Even under the same management, however, yields are 
lower than on Faceville loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Because of its steeper slope, this soil is less well suited to 
mechanized farming. Erosion is a greater hazard. The 
infiltration rate is slower, and the surface layer gets hard 
and cloddy during dry periods. <A rotation consisting of 
a close-growing crop for 2 years and a row crop for 1 year 
helps to control erosion. (Capability unit ITTe-2; wood- 
land suitability group 4) 
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Figure 10.—Profile of Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


Gilead Series 


Soils in the Gilead series are moderately deep and nearly 
level to strongly sloping. Because of the hard, compact 
layer in their subsoil, they are only moderately well 
drained. They developed in beds of unconsolidated sands 
and clays. The native vegetation was a fovest of longleaf 
pine, loblolly pine, and scrub oak, 

The grayish-brown surface layer generally is 10 to 14 
inches thick, but it may be as much as 18 inches thick. 
Thick surface phases ave recognized where the surface 
layer is more than 18 inches thick. The subsoil is brown- 
ish-yellow sandy clay loam. Ata depth of 20 to 24 inches, 
the sandy clay loam is heavier and is compact and brittle. 

Gilead soils generally occur on the low ridgetops and at 
the base of slopes below Lakeland and Vaucluse soils. 


_the better suited crops. 


Their subsoil is a paler, duller yellow than the subsoil in 
Norfolk soils, and it contrasts with the red subsoil of Rus- 
ton and Vaucluse soils. Furthermore, the subsoil con- 
tains a compact layer that is absent in the subsoil of 
Norfolk and Ruston soils. Generally, however, this com- 
pact layer is less pronounced than the compact layer in 
the subsoil of Vaucluse soils. 

These soils have a low organic-matter content and a 
low supply of plant nutrients. They are medium acid to 
strongly acid. In some places, fragments of sandstone 
and quartz occur on the surface, but they are not numerous 
enough to interfere with cultivation. The nearly level and 
gently sloping soils are suited to cultivated crops, but their 
compact layer limits productivity. 

Gilead soils occur mainly in the Sand Hills. They make 
up about 11 percent of Lee County. About half the acre- 
age is now cultivated, and the remainder is in cutover pine 
and scrub oak. ; 

Gilead loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (GeA).—This 
moderately permeable to slowly permeable soil occurs on 
uplands throughout the county, but the total acreage is 
small. 

Profile— 

0 to 13 inches, grayish-brown, loose loamy sand. 

13 to 22 inches, brownish-yellow, friable sandy clay loam; 
breaks easily to medium-sized lumps with rounded edges. 

22 to 29 inches, mottled, brownish-yellow and reddish-yellow 
heavy sandy clay loam; compact and brittle. 

29 to 34 inches +, brownish-yellow, strong-brown, red, and 
yellow sandy clay loam; compact and brittle; compaction 
inereases with depth ; some mica flakes. 

The surface layer, which is 12 to 18 inches thick, con- 
tains pockets of highly bleached sand. Ordinarily its text- 
ure is loamy sand, but in a few places it is sandy loam. 
The depth at which the subsoil is compact ranges from 20 
to 36 inches but generally is 20 to 24 inches. 

This soil has a low organic-matter content and a low 
supply of plant nutrients. It is medium acid to strongly 
acid. Permeability is moderate to slow, and the infiltra- 
tion rate is moderate. The available moisture capacity is 
moderate. The compact layer limits somewhat the devel- 
opment of roots. This soil has good tilth, and it can be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. 

Oats, cotton, corn, velvetbeans, and cowpeas are among 
Bahiagrass, sericea lespedeza, 
bermudagrass, and crimson clover are suitable hay and 
pasture plants. Under good management, yields are fair 
to good, but productivity is limited somewhat by the com- 
pact subsoil. (Capability unit IIs-2; woodland suit- 
ability group 2) 

Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Ge8).—The 
compact layer is a little closer to the surface in this soil 
(fig. 10) than in Gilead loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Some measures are needed to control water erosion, par- 
ticularly on the more sloping areas. In general, good 
Management requires that row crops be grown no more 
often than 1 year in every 2 years. This is the most exten- 
sive of the Gilead soils in the county. (Capability unit 
Ile-4; woodland suitability group 2) 

Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(GeB2)}——This soil has lost from one-fourth to three- 
fourths of its original surface layer. In some areas the 
surface layer is sandy loam rather than loamy sand. On 
the steeper slopes at the edges of fields and directly below 
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the old benchlike terraces, the subsoil is exposed in patches. 
There are a few shallow gullies. 

Special measures aré needed to control erosion in culti- 
vated fields. Row crops commonly cannot be grown more 
often than 1 year in every 3 years. Good management also 
includes adequate fertilization and turning under all crop 
residues. This soil is suited to the same crops as Gilead 
loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. (Capability unit IITe- 
4; woodland suitability group 2) 

Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes {GeC).— 
This soil is more droughty and more subject to erosion 
than the less sloping Gilead soils. 
contains more red and yellow mottles and is a little, closer 
to the surface. The organic-matter content is a little 
lower, and the infiltration rate and permeability are a 
little slower. Because of droughtiness and the greater 
erosion hazard, this soil can be used less frequently 
for row crops and requires careful management that will 
control erosion. (Capability unit [[Te-4; woodland suit- 
ability group 2) 

Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(GeC2)—The surface layer of this soil is brownish-yellow 
loamy sand. It is 5 to 10 inches thick over the mottled, 
compact subsoil. Patches in which the subsoil is exposed 
are common. Because of its slope and its thinner surface 
layer, this soil is limited greatly in its productivity and 
crop suitability. It eredes readily if cropped. Even 
under the most careful management practical, row crops 
cannot be grown more often than 1 year in every 4 years. 
Much of the acreage is best used for pasture or to grow 
trees. (Capability unit TVe-4; woodland suitability 
group 2) 

Gilead loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes (GeD).— 
The depth to the compact Jayer is more variable in this 
soil than in more gently sloping Gilead soils. Generally 
the depth is less. This soil can be tilled, but its produc- 
tivity 1s limited by droughtiness. Row crops cannot be 
grown frequently. To control erosion, the soil should be 
kept in perennial, close-growing crops 3 in every 4 years. 
Most of the acreage is in woods. (Capability unit [Ve-4; 
woodland suitability group 2) 

Gilead loamy sand, 10 te 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(GeD2).—Because of its steep slope and the shallowness 
to the compact layer, this soil is poorly suited to culti- 
vated crops, If cropped, it is subject to severe water ero- 
sion. It can be improved for pasture, but its droughti- 
ness limits productivity. Most of the acreage is in woods. 
(Capability unit VIe-2; woodland suitability group 2) 

Gilead loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes (GkB).—The sandy surface layer of this soil is 18 
to 30 inches thick. Although the effective rooting zone is 
deeper, this soil is more droughty and more difficult to 
keep productive than Gilead loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. It is suited to the same crops, but yields are lower. 
Erosion is a notable hazard. (Capability unit ITTs-4; 
woodland suitability group 2) 

Gilead loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes (GkC).—This sloping soil is‘'droughty and naturally 
infertile. The surface layer is 18 to 80 inches thick. In 
places the subsoil is less compact and less fine textured 
than that of Gilead loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Yields of all crops are lower, 

If this soil is cropped, it should be planted first to a 
close-growing crop for 2 years and then to a rew crop 


The compact layer - 


for 1 year. In large fields, crops should be planted in 
strips so that two-thirds of the field is in a close-growing 
crop. Much of the acreage probably is best used to grow 
loblolly pine or slash pine. (Capability unit’ T[Te-4; 
woodland suitability group 2) 


Goldsboro Series 


Soils in the Goldsboro series are level or nearly level, 
are moderately well drained, and have a deep effective root 
zone. They developed in beds of unconsolidated sands 
and clays of the middle Atlantic Coastal Plain. The 
native vegetation was a forest consisting mostly of long- 
leaf pine and loblolly pine, in which there were a few red 
oak, white oak, and sweetgum trees. 

The surface layer is dark gray. It is 12 to 18 inches 
thick. The subsoil is friable sandy clay loam. The 
upper part is yellowish brown, and the lower part is mot- 
tled yellowish brown, gray, and strong brown. . 

Goldsboro soils occur near or adjacent to Norfolk, Marl- 
boro, Dunbar, and Lynchburg soils. - They are not so well 
drained as Norfolk and Marlboro soils, but, they are better 
drained than Lynchburg and Dunbar soils. 

These soils contain a moderate amount of organic mat- 
ter and a moderate amount of plant nutrients. They are 
medium acid to strongly acid. The available moisture 
capacity is high. Permeability is moderate. Surface 
runoff and internal drainage are medium, and the infiltra- 
tion rate is rapid. 

In Lee County, Goldsboro soils constitute 2.4 percent, 
of the total area. They are among the more productive 
soils. Most of the acreage is cropped, and the remainder 
is in cutover loblolly pine and longleaf pine. 

Goldsboro loamy sand (Go).—This nearly level, mod- 
erately well drained, productive soil is mostly in the south- 
ern part of the county, in the vicinity of Elhott and 
Lynchburg. 

Profile— 

0 to 14 inches, very dark gray, very friable loamy sand. 

14 to 21 inches, yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay loam. 

21 to 84 inches, yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay loam 
mottled slightly with strong brown and brownish gray; 
crumbles easily to irregular lumps with rounded edges. 

34 inches +, mottled, yellow, brown, and gray, friable sandy 
elay loam ; a few soft, red conéretions. 

The surface layer is 12 to 18 inches thick. In places 
where the organic-matter content is low, the surface layer 
is dark gray. In some places the surface layer is sandy 
loam. The texture of the subsoil ranges from sandy loam 
to heavy sandy clay loam. The depth to mottling ranges 
from 14 to 24 inches. Included with this soil are small 
areas of the soils that commonly occur near Goldsboro 
soils. 

This soil has a moderate organic-matter content and a 
moderate natural supply of plant nutrients. It is medium 
acid to strongly acid. It 1s moderately permeable and 
has a high available moisture capacity. 

If it is adequately drained, Goldsboro loamy sand is 
well suited to most of the crops commonly grown in the 
county. Tobacco, corn, cotton, soybeans, small grains, 
and truck crops all grow well. This soil is well suited to 
dallisgrass, white clover, crimson clover, bahiagrass, and 
annual lespedeza for hay and pasture. It is also suited to 
tall fescue, but this crop requires special management. 
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Tf a large amount of fertilizer is applied and enough 
organic: matter is turned under, row crops can be grown 
each year. Crops grown on this soil respond well to fer- 
tilization. Lime is needed for most crops; the amount to 
apply should be determined by soil tests and crop require- 
ments. Tile drains or open ditches, or both, are needed 
to remove excess water, especially in large fields. Wind- 
breaks planted at right angles to the prevailing winds will 
help to control wind erosion and reduce the damage to 
young plants from windblown soil. (Capability unit 
IIw-2; woodland suitability group 6) 


Grady Series 

Soils in the Grady series are nearly level, slowly perme- 
able, and poorly drained. They ave deep soils that formed 
in the oval-shaped depressions that are known locally as 
Carolina bays. The parent material consisted’ of uncon- 
solidated sands and clays. The native vegetation con- 
sisted mostly of loblolly pine and pond pine, and some 
sweeteum, blackgum, and yellow-poplar. Ina few of the 
larger depressions where water was held for long periods, 
there were no trees. Water-tolerant shrubs and grasses 
grew here. : 

The surface layer is dark gray or black and 8 to 16 
inches thick. The subsoil is gray sandy clay loam to 
sandy clay that is mottled with yellow and brown, and, to 
aslight extent, with red. 

The surface layer of Grady soils is move variable in 
depth and in color than that of Coxville soils. The profile 
characteristics are not, so well developed as in Coxville 
soils. There are fewer red mottles in the subsoil of Grady 
soils than in that of Coxville soils, and in many places 
there are none. 

Grady soils have a moderate to high content of organic 
matter in the surface layer. Their entire profile is 
strongly acid. If drainage can be established, they pro- 
duce good yields of suitable crops. Most areas are diffi- 
cult to drain, however. 

These soils constitute about 2 percent of Lee County. 
They occur mostly in the Sand Hills and in a narrow band 
just south of the Sand Hills. Wess than half the acreage 
is cropped. The remainder is idle or in cutover pine and 
hardwoods. ; 

Grady loam (Gr).—This soil occurs in the larger Caro- 
lina bays. 

Profile— 

0 to 14 inches, very dark gray or black, friable loam. 

14 to 28 inches, gray heavy sandy clay loam; streaks and 
pockets of dark grayish brown; plastic and sticky when 
wet; texture is coarser with depth. 

28 to 72 inches, light-gray loamy sand; a little fine quartz 
gravel; some dark streaks of material from the surface 
layer; pockets and lenses of finer textured material. 

72 inches +, light-gray clay loam; a few red mottles. 

The gray to black surface layer is 8 to 16 inches thick. 
Its texture is loam or sandy Joam. The subsoil ranges 
from sandy clay loam to sandy clay, and sandy lenses 
occur in some profiles. ‘The color’ of the subsoil varies 
considerably from place to place. In some places it is light 
gray with little or no mottling; in other places it is light 
gray to gray with many yellow and brown mottles. Red 
mottles are not common but occur in a few places. 


Ordinarily, this soil does not have any natural drainage 
outlets, The depressions in which it occurs have low to 
high rims, and some of them are covered by water for long 
periods. As a rule, trees do not grow in these very wet 
areas. If adequate drainage is established, Grady loam. 
produces good yields of corn, soybeans, small grains, and 
annual lespedeza. (Capability unit ITIw-2; woodland 
suitability group 3) 

Grady sandy loam (Gs).—This soil differs from Grady 
loam in having a sandy loam surface layer and, generally, 
a& somewhat coarser textured subsoil. Use and manage- 
ment for the two soils are the same. (Capability unit 
ITIw-2; woodland suitability group 5) 


Gullied Land 


Gullied land (Gu).—Most of this sloping to steep mis- 
cellaneous land type is in the northern part of the county. 
A laree part of the surface soil and, in places, part of the 
subsoil have been removed by erosion. Raine of the areas 
consist of one large gully; others consist of an intricate 
pattern of small gullies. . 

In general, this land type is not suited to either crops 
or pasture, although some of the less deeply eroded areas 
can be reclaimed if the remaining soil material is moder- 
ately permeable. Heavy fertilization and much rework- 
ing of the soil material are generally required, however. 
High productivity cannot be expected, because of the 
limited available moisture capacity. (Capability unit 
VIIs-2; woodland suitability group 12) 


Izagora Series 


The Izagora series consists of deep, nearly level, mod- 
erately well drained to somewhat poorly drained soils. 
These soils formed on stream terraces in old general alln- 
vium washed chiefly from soils in the Sand Hills. Orig- 
inally they were covered by a forest of red oak, white oak, 
blackgum, yellow-poplar, and maple, in which there were 
scattered longleaf pines and loblolly pines. 

The surface soil 1s dark gray. It is 10 to 20 inches thick. 
The subsoil is light olive-brown sandy clay loam and has 
varying amounts of mottling. 

Izagora soils have a profile similar to that of Golds- 
boro soils, but the subsoil is mottled a little closer to the 
surface than in Goldsboro soils. They are better drained 
than Wahee and Myatt soils. 

These soils have a moderate organic-matter content and 
a moderate natural supply of plant nutrients. They are 
acid. Permeability is moderately slow. The available 
moisture capacity is moderate. If acequately drained, 
these soils are productive of most crops. 

Tzagora soils make up only a little more than 1 percent 
of Lee County. Most of the acreage is cultivated. The 
remainder is in cutover oak, gum, and pine. 

Izagora sandy loam (Iz)——Drainage of this soil ranges 
from moderately good to somewhat poor. ‘The character- 
istics of the following profile indicate that it is in the better 
dvained part of the range for Izagora soils, 

Profile— 

0 to 12 inches, dark-gray, friable sandy loam. 
12 to 19 inches, light olive-brown, friable sandy clay loam; 
breaks easily into medium-sized, blocky lumps. 
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19 to 381 inches, light olive-brown, slightly firm sandy clay 
loam; a few yellowish-red and many light brownish-gray 
mottles; slightly firm but breaks into medium-sized blocky 
lumps. : : 

81. to 37 inches, gray, friable sandy clay loam mottled with red 
and yellowish brown. ; 

The surface layer is gray to dark gray and 10 to 20 
inches thick. Its texture generally is sandy loam but is 
fine sandy loam in some places. In some places the subsoil 
is mottled throughout, but in other places it has a uniform 
light olive-brown color in the upper part. In some areas 
firm to very firm, more clayey material occurs at a depth 
of 28 to 30 inches. A few small areas of Leaf and Myatt 
soils are included. 

This soil has a moderate organic-matter content and a 
moderate natural supply of plant nutrients. It is acid. 
Tt has a moderate available moisture capacity. Most areas 
are difficult to drain. In some places drainage outlets are 
not available and only shallow, V-type ditches can be 
used to remove excess water. This soil cannot be culti- 
vated so soon after a rain as Kalmia and Cahaba soils, 
and the surface layer becomes hard during long dry 
periods. 

If drained, this soil is well suited to oats and corn and 
fairly well suited to cotton and soybeans. It is fairly 
well suited to dallisgrass, bermudagrass, tall fescue, bahia- 
grass, annual lespedeza, crimson clover, and white clover 
for pasture. Under good management, yields are good. 
Tf adequate amounts of fertilizer and organic matter are 
added, row crops can be grown every year. Either open 
ditches or tile drains should be used to remove excess 
water. This soil has a high site index for loblolly pine 
and slash pine. (Capability unit IIw-2; woodland suit- 
ability group 6) 


Kalmia. Series 


The Kalmia series consists of deep, nearly level, well- 
drained soils on stream terraces. They formed in old 
general alluvium washed chiefly from soils on uplands in 
the Coastal Plain and, to some extent, from soils on up- 
jJands in the Piedmont Plateau. The native vegetation 
was a forest of longleaf pine, loblolly pine, some red oak 
and white oak, and a few hickory and dogwood trees. 

The surface layer is grayish brown. The subsoil is 
yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay loam. 

Kalmia soils occur near Cahaba soils and the terrace 
phase of Lakeland soils. They differ from Cahaba soils 
chiefly in having a yellowish, rather than a reddish, sub- 
soil. They are finer textured than Lakeland soils and 
are well drained rather than excessively drained. 

These soils have a low to moderately low organic-matter 
content and a moderately low supply of plant nutrients. 
They are strongly acid. They are moderately permeable 
and have a moderate available moisture capacity. 

In Lee County, Kalmia soils occur on the highest parts 
of the stream terraces, chiefly the Lynches River terrace. 
They occupy a little more than 2,100 acres, or less than 
1 percent of the county. Most of the acreage is cultivated. 

Kalmia loamy sand (Ka).—This is one of the more pro- 
ductive soils on the stream terraces in the county. Most 
of the acreage is used for cultivated crops. 


Profile— 

0 to 15 inches, grayish-brown loamy sand. 

15 to 86 inches, yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay loam; 
breaks easily to medinm-sized bleecky lumps; a few soft, red 
concretions. 

86 inches +, yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay loam; a few 
small, dark-brown and pale-brown mottles; a few soft, red 
concretions; pockets and lenses of sand. 

The surface soil is 12 to 18 inches thick. In some places 
its color grades te gray. In a few places the subsoil is 
sandy clay. Concretions and coarse quartz grains are 
common. in some places. A. few smali areas have a slope 
of 2 to 6 percent. 

This soil is easily tilled, and it‘can be tilled soon after 
rains. The organic-matter content and the natural supply 
of plant nutrients are moderately low. Permeability, the 
infiltration rate, and the available moisture capacity are 
all moderate. 

Kalmia loamy sand is well suited to cotton, corn, small 
grains, tobacco, soybeans, velvetbeans, and truck crops. 
Bahiagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, and 
crimson, clover are suitable hay and pasture plants. If a 
legume cover crop is turned under each year and adequate 
amounts of fertilizer are applied, row crops can be grown 
continuously. Lime should be applied according to soil 
tests. (Capability unit I-1; woodland suitability 
group 2) 

Kalmia loamy sand, thick surface (Kt)—This soil is 
coarser textured throughout than Ialmia loamy sand. It 
is more droughty because of its more rapid permeability 
and lower available moisture capacity. Its surface layer 
is 18 to 80 inches thick. 

This soil is well suited to sweetpotatoes, velvetbeans, 
and watermelons and fairly well suited to cotton, corn, 
tobacco, peanuts, and oats. Coastal bermudagrass, bahia- 
grass, and sericea lespedeza are suitable plants for hay 
and pasture. Yields are lower than those on Kalmia loamy 
sand, even under the same management. A close-growing 
crop should be grown every other year. Additions of 
large amounts of organic: matter will help to maintam 
yields. (Capability unit IIs-1; woodland suitability 
group 2) 


Lakeland Series 


Soils in the Lakeland series are deep, nearly level to 
strongly sloping, and excessively drained. They formed 
in beds of unconsolidated sands of the Coastal Plain. The 
native vegetation was longleaf pine and an understory 
of scrub oak. 

These soils show little profile development, chiefly be- 
cause of the very low content of clay in the parent ma- 
terial. In some places sandstone fragments and quartz 
pebbles occur on the surface, but they ordinarily are not 
numerous enough to interfere with tillage. The surface 
layer is dark gray to light gray. The underlying layers 
are light yellowish brown and range from sand to sandy 
loam in texture. These soils are acid. They have a very 
low supply of plant nutrients and a very low organic- 
matter content. They are rapidly permeable. ° 

Lakeland soils are more sandy than Norfolk soils. They. 
lack the finer textured subsoil characteristic of Norfolk 
soils. 

In Lee County, Lakeland soils make up about 10 percent 
of the total area. They occur m narrow bands along the 
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eastern side of the major streams and are widely distiib- 
uted throughout other parts of the county. About 80 
percent of the acreage is now in cutover blackjack oak, 
turkey oak, and scattered pines. In the past few years, a 
considerable part of the acreage has been cleared of scrub 
oak and planted to pine. The move level areas are used 
for crops, but yields are low. Generally, these sandy soils 
are not suited to terracing. 

Lakeland sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes (iaB).—This is the 
most extensive of the Lakeland soils in the county. It is 
on the ridgetops in the: Sand Hills. 

Profile— 

0 to 2 inches, dark-gray, loose sand. 

2 to 8 inches, grayish-brown, loose sand. 

8 to 40 inches, light yellowish-brown, loose sand; a few fine, 
very pale brown mottles in the lower part. 

The surface layer ranges from dark gray to light gray, 
depending on the content of organic matter. The subsoil 
ranges from 244 feet to several feet in thickness and from 
pale yellow to yellowish brown in color, The texture is 
sand or loamy sand. Included are areas of Local alluvial 
land too small to be mapped separately. 

The natural supply of plant nutrients in this soil is low. 
The surface layer of areas under forest cover contains a 
small amount of organic matter. If the soil is cropped, 
both organic matter and fertilizer are leached out quickly. 
Permeability is rapid, and the available moisture capac- 
ity is low. Consequently, the soil is droughty. The soil 
can be tilled soon after a rain, and it does not become hard 
when dry. Wind erosion is a hazard in large cultivated 
fields until a good plant cover has been established. 

Watermelons, peaches, corn, cowpeas, rye, velvetbeans, 
and cotton are the principle crops. Bahiagrass, Coastal 
bermndagrass, and sericea lespedeza are grown if it is 
necessary to use this soil for pasture. Windbreaks and 
strips of close-growing perennial crops help toe control 
soil blowing. If scrub oaks ave controlled, pines grow 
fairly well. (Capability unit IVs-1; woodland suitabil- 
ity group 1) 

Lakeland sand, 6 to 15 percent slopes {laD).—Because 
of its stronger slope, this soil is more subject to erosion 
and is less well suited to cultivation than Lakeland sand, 
0 to 6 percent slopes. The areas are smaller in size. It 
is a little more difficult to carry out field operations. 
Productivity is a little lower because of greater droughti- 
ness. Most of the acreage can. be used for permanent 
pasture or for timber. (Capability unit [Vs—-1; woodland 
suitability group 1) 

Lakeland sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes (LkA).— 
This nearly level soil has a thinner surface layer than 
Lakeland sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. It generally occurs 
m. small areas. Most of the acreage is used for crops. 

This soil has a sandy loam or sandy clay loam layer 
at a depth of 30 to 36 inches. It has a higher natural 
supply of plant nutrients, requires less fertilizer, and 
has a higher available moisture capacity than Lakeland 
sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. Consequently, it is more pro- 
ductive. It is not likely to be eroded by water, but 
there is a risk of wind erosion in Jarge fields. 

This soil is suited to watermelons, sweetpotatoes, 
peaches, and velvetbeans. It is fairly well suited to cot- 
ton, corn, peanuts, and oats. It is suited to sericea les- 
pedeza for both hay and pasture, and to bahiagrass and 


- gray in the lower part. 


Coastal bermudagrass for pasture. (Capability unit 
TIIs-1; woodland suitability group 1) 

Lakeland sand, shallow, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Lk8).— 
This soil is less droughty than Lakeland sand, 0 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, and it has a higher natural supply of plant 
nutrients. Its surface layer is 80 to 36 inches thick and 
is underlain by a sandy loam or sandy clay loam subsoil. 
This soil is fairly well suited to cotton, corn, peanuts, 
and oats. Under good management, yiclds of sweetpo- 
tatoes, peaches, and velvetbeans are good. (Capability 
unit IITs—-1; woodland suitability group 1) 

Lakeland sand, shallow, 6 to 10 percent slopes (LkC).— 
This soil has a sandy loam or sandy clay loam layer at 
a depth of 30 to 36 inches. It is droughty, but, because 
of this finer textured layer, it retains both moisture and 
plant nutrients better than Lakeland sand, 0 to 6 percent 
slopes. It is subject to wind erosion and, because of its 
slope, also to water erosion. 

To maintain or to increase the supply of organic matter 
and to control erosion, this soil should be kept in a close- 
growing crop 3 in every 4 years. It is fairly well suited 
to watermelons, corn, and cowpeas, but yields are low. 
Tt is best suited to perennial vegetation, such as sericea 
lespedeza and pine trees. (Capability unit [Vs-1; wood- 
land suitability group 1) 

Lakeland sand, terrace, 0 to 6 percent slopes (ln8}.— 
This soil is on river terraces. It is flooded occasionally. 
The profile differs from that of Lakeland sand, 0 to 6 
percent slopes, which is on uplands, in being mottled with 
Because it occurs at low eleva- 
tions and is subject to frost damage, this soil is not suited 
to peaches. Otherwise, it can be used and managed in 
the same way as Lakeland sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 
(Capability unit IVs-1; woodland suitability group 1) 


Lakewood Series 


The Lakewood series consists of excessively drained, 
deep, loose sands that formed in beds of unconsolidated 
sands of the Coastal Plain. The native vegetation con- 
sisted of longleaf pine and an understory of scrub oak, 
gallberry, and lichens. 

From a distance these soils appear to be white, but when 
examined more closely they have a salt-and-pepper ap- 
pearance. The subsoil is gray to a depth of 20 inches, 
and there is a thin, cemented, organic layer directly below 
this layer. In some places, however, this cemented layer 
is absent. The soils are low in organic-matter content 
and in supply of plant nutrients. They are strongly acid. 
Their moisture-holding capacity is low. 

Lakewood soils commonly occur adjacent to Lakeland 
soils. They differ from Lakeland soils in having a ce- 
mented layer. 

Soils in the Lakewood series occupy only 1,332 acres in 
Lee County. They occur along the eastern side of the 
major streams and on the southern and eastern rims of 
some of the larger Carolina bays. Most of the acreage is 
covered with scrub oak and scattered low-grade pines. 

Lakewood sand, 0 to 10 percent slopes (loC).—This is 
a grayish, excessively drained, sandy soil of the uplands, 

Profile— 


0 to 2 inches, loose sand; very dark gray when wet, white 
when dry; commonly his a salt-and-pepper appearance. 
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2 to 20 inches, light-gray, loose sand; some black organic 
matter from layer above is lodged in this layer. 

20 to 21 inches, reddish-brown sand; slightly compacted and 
cemented; becomes hard and brittle when dry; crushes to 
a loose mass. 

21 to 40 inches, brownish-yellow sand; structureless, single 
grain; some pockets of dark-colored sand high in organic- 
matter content. 

Other dark-colored, cemented layers similar to the 20- 
to 21-inch layer occur deeper in the profile. 
layer. (2 to 20 inches) ranges from 12 to 24 inches in thick- 
ness within a short distance. The cemented organic layer 
is absent in places. Permeability is rapid. The available 
moisture capacity is low, and the natural supply of plant 
nutrients is very low. 

The productivity of this.soil is too low to make it use- 
ful for cultivated crops. Pine trees grow fairly well if 
serub oak is controlled. (Capability unit VIIs-1; wood- 
land suitability group 7) 


Leaf Series 


The Leaf,series consists of nearly level, poorly drained, 
fine-textured soils on stream terraces. The parent ma- 
terial was old alluvium that washed chiefly from soils in 
the Coastal Plain but included a small amount of material 
from soils in the Piedmont Plateau. The native vegeta- 
tion was a forest of blackgum, sweetgum, red oak, white 
oak, yellow-poplar, and some loblolly pine and pond pine. 

The gray surface layer is 6 to 12 inches thick, The 
subsoil is gray sandy clay mottled with brown and red. 
Leaf soils are similar in texture to the associated Wahee 
soils, but they are more poorly drained. 

Leaf soils have a moderate organic-matter content and 
a moderate supply of plant nutrients. They are medium 
acid to strongly acid. They are limited in their use and in 
productivity by their wetness and unfavorable consistence. 
Surface runoff is slow, and internal drainage is slow. The 
infiltration rate is slow, and the available moisture capac- 
ity is moderate. 

These soils are not extensive in Lee County, where they 
occur on the lower parts of the stream terraces. About 
95 percent of the acreage is in cutover hardwoods and 
pines. The rest is used for cultivated crops and for 
pasture. 

Leaf fine sandy loam (ls).—This poorly drained soil 
has a slowly permeable subsoil. 

Profile— 

0 to 10 inches, gray fine sandy loam mottled with pale brown 
in the lower part; abrupt lower boundary. 

10 to 28 inches, gray fine sandy clay mottled with red and 
strong brown; breaks to small and medium-sized blocky 
lumps with sharp angular edges ; slightly firm. 

28 to 386 inches -+, mottled, gray, red, and strong-brown fine 
sandy clay; contains a few pockets of fine sand. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from black to 
light gray, depending on the amount of organic matter 
present. The texture ordinarily is fine sandy loam but is 
sandy loam. in some places. In places the subsoil is clay 
loam, and in some areas it is mottled with yellowish 
brown rather than red. 

Most areas of this soil are difficult to drain because of 
their slow permeability and low-lying position. In wet 
weather, the soil is puddled or packed by cultivation or 
grazing; in dry weather, it is hard and cloddy. If effec- 


The second, 


tively drained and adequately fertilized, this soil produces 
fair yields of corn, soybeans, and oats, but it is more 
productive as pasture. Dallisgrass, bermudagrass, tall 
fescue, whiteclover, and annual lespedeza are the best 
pasture plants. Lime is required for good yields of most 
crops. (Capability unit TVw-2; woodland suitability 
group 5) 


Local Alluvial Land 


Local alluvial land (iv) —This nearly level miscellane- 
ous land type consists chiefly of young alluvium washed 
from Norfolk, Ruston, Marlboro, Gilead, and Lakeland 
soils of the adjacent uplands. It also includes some col- 
luvial material. It occurs in slight depressions or at the 
head of small drainageways and makes up less than 1 
percent of the county. 

The color of the surface layer of this land type ranges 
from dark gray to grayish brown, and the texture, from 
loam to loamy sand. The thickness of the alluvium ranges 
from 12 to 40 inches. Drainage is moderately good to 
somewhat poor. The available moisture capacity is mod- 
erate to high. The organic-matter content is moderate, 
and the natural supply of plant nutrients is high. 

This land type is well suited to truck crops, corn, small 
grains, and soybeans. Cotton generally makes a rank 
growth and is damaged by insects and diseases. If in- 
sects and diseases are controlled, however, cotton yields 
are good. Bermudagrass, bahiagrass, whiteclover, and 


“annual lespedeza are the best hay and pasture plants. 


Open ditches and tile drains can be used to remove excess 
water. Terraces or cliversion channels are of value in 
protecting areas of this land type against runoff from 
the adjacent higher areas. (Capability unit IIw-1; 
woodland suitability group 10) 


Lynchburg Series 


Soils in the Lynchburg series are nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained, and deep. The parent material consisted 
of beds of acid, unconsolidated sandy clay loams and 
sandy loams of the Coastal Plain. The native vegetation 
was a forest of longleaf pine, loblolly pine, a few pond 
pines, and an understory of gallberry and other low- 
growing shrubs. 

The surface layer is dark gray. It is 12 to 18 inches 
thick. The subsoil is mottled gray and brown sandy clay 
loam. 

Lynchburg soils commonly are associated with Golds- 
boro, Dunbar, and Coxville soils and, less extensively, 
with Norfolk and Marlboro soils. They have the same 
drainage characteristics as Dunbar soils but have a slightly 
coarser textined, less firm subsoil. They are similar in 
subsoil texture to Goldsboro soils, but they are somewhat 
poorly drained rather than moderately well drained. 
Lynchburg soils are better drained than Coxville soils 
and have a coarser textured subsoil. 

In Lee County, Lynchburg soils occur in large, broad 
areas, mostly in. the southern part near the towns of El- 
liott and Lynchburg. They make up a little more than 
8 percent of the county. Many areas have no natural 
drainage outlets and are mostly in longleaf pine and lob- 
lolly pine. Areas that ave more easily drained are cnl- 
tivated, and they are productive under good management. , 
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Lynchburg sandy loam (ly|—This soil is deep, friable, 
neatly level, and somewhat poorly drained. 

Profile— 

0 to 8 inches, very dark gray, very friable sandy loam, 

8 to 13 inches, grayish-brown, very friable sandy loam. 

-18 to 36 inches, gray, friable sandy clay loam; many mottles. 

36 inches +, mottled, light-gray, yellowish-brown, and brown, 
mixed sandy clay loam and sandy loam. 

Tf the soil has been cultivated for a number of years, the 
surface layer is dark gray rather than very dark gray. 
The texture is sandy loam or fine sandy loam. The 
amount of mottling in the subsoil varies. Coarse quartz 
grains are common in the surface Jayer and, in places, 
throughout the profile. 

The rate of water intake and the rate of movement of 
water through the soil are favorable for plant growth. 
The available moisture capacity is high. The natural 
fertility is high, and the organic-matter content is 
moderate. 

If it is adequately drained, this soil is well suited to cot- 
ton, corn, tobacco, soybeans, annual lespedeza, and small 
grains and to a wide variety of annual pasture plants and 
permanent pasture grasses, It is not well suited to sericea 
lespedeza, because deep drainage ordinarily is not possible. 

Tf drained, this soil is well suited to mechanized farm- 
ing, and crops respond well to good management. Heavy 
applications of fertilizer ave required for high yields. 
Uden these conditions, this soil can be_ intensively 
cropped. (Capability unit IIw-2; woodland suitability 
group 6) 


Magnolia Series 


Soils in the Magnolia series are deep, nearly level to 
gently sloping, reddish, and well drained. They developed 
in thick beds of unconsolidated, acid sandy loams and 
sandy clays. The native vegetation consisted of loblolly 
pine, red oak, white oak, and an understory of shrubs and 
vines. 

The surface layer is reddish brown. It is about 12 
inches thick. The subsoil is dark-red sandy clay. Mag- 
nolia soils occur near Orangeburg soils and other well- 
drained soils of the uplands. They have a thinner surface 
layer and a more clayey subsoil than Orangeburg soils. 

The organic-matter content of these soils is moderate. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available moisture ca- 
pacity is moderate. ; : 

In Lee County, Magnolia soils occur on high, nearly 
level to gently sloping ridgetops. They are among the 
most productive soils in the county, but their total area is 
small. All the acreage is cultivated.. 

Magnolia loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (MaA).— 
This is a red, well-drained, productive soil of the uplands. 

Profile— 

0 to 12 inches, reddish-brown loamy sand; friable; crumbles 


to small, rounded lumps; abrupt lower boundary. 
12 to 47 inches, dark-red sandy clay; breaks easily to medium- 


sized, blocky lumps with rounded edges; firm when dry. . 


47 to 74 inches, dark-red sandy clay and sandy loam in layers 
of varying thickness. 

The surface layer is 8 to 12 inches thick. 

This moderately fertile soil is easily worked. It is 
slightly acid. The organic-matter content is moderate. 
Permeability is moderate, and the infiltration rate is mod- 
erate, The available moisture capacity is moderate. 
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This soil is well suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, peanuts, 
and small grains. Crops respond well to fertilization. 
Tobacco makes too rank a growth and, as a consequence, 
is of lower quality than that grown on less fertile soils. 

Maenolia loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is well 
suited to mechanized farming, since it is nearly level and 
has good tilth. Fields are large. Under good manage- 
ment, which includes adequate fertilization and mainte- 
nance of the organic-matter content, it can be cultivated 
oe (Capability unit I-2; woodland suitability 

roup 4 ; 
‘ Magnolia loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(MaB2),—This soil has a thinner surface layer than Mag- 
nolia loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. Because of its 
stronger slope, it 1s more subject to water erosion. It is 
suited to moderately intensive use if runoff is adequately 
controlled. (Capability unit Tle~2; woodland suitability 
group 4) 


Marlboro Series 


Soils in the Marlboro series are deep, nearly level to 
sloping, and well drained. They formed in thick beds 
of unconsolidated sands and clays on the uplands in the 
middle and lower parts of the Coastal Plain. The native 
vegetation was a forest of red oak, white oak, loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine, and a few scattered hickory, dogwood, and 
elm. trees. 

The surface soil is grayish brown. It is 8 to 12 inches 
thick. The subsoil is yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay. 
These soils are moderately permeable, moderately fertile, 
and low in organic-matter content. 

Marlboro soils are similar to the associated Norfolk 
soils in color, but they are finer textured throughout and 
have a thinner surface layer. : 

In Lee County, Marlboro soils constitute about 8 per- 
cent of the total area. They occur im all parts of the 
county except the Sand Hills. They are among the more 
productive soils. Almost all the acreage is cultivated, 

Marlboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (MbA).— 
This well-drained soil is particularly well suited to cotton. 

Profile— 

0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown loamy sand; abrupt lower 
boundary, 

8 to 36 inches, dark yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay; 
ite to medium-sized blocky lumps; slightly sticky when 
wet. _ 

36 inches +, yellowish-brown and strong-brown sindy clay 
loam or sandy clay; a few seft concretions and occasional 
lenses of white Kaolin. , : ; 

The dark grayish-brown to light-gray surface layer 
generally is 8 inches thick, but. the range in thickness is 
up to. 12 inches. In places-concretiofis are common on. the 
surface and throughout the profile. Permeability, the 
infiltration rate, and the available moisture capacity are 
moderate. The organic-matter content is moderate, and 
the natural supply of plant nutrients is high. 

This soil is well suited to cotton, tobacco, corn, small 
grains, soybeans, peanuts, annual Jespedezas, anc some 
truck crops. It is also well suited to bahiagrass, Coastal 
bermudagrass, and sericea Jespedeza for hay and pasture. 
Yields of cotton are good on some fields, even though the 
soil has been used for this crop for more than 50 years. 

The areas of this soil are large. ” Because of this.and its 
very mild slope, this soil is well suited to mechanized 
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farming. Crops respond well to good management. If 
fertilizer and organic matter are added, row crops can be 
grown each year. (Capability unit 1-2; woodland suit- 
ability group 4) ' 
Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes (MbB).— 
This gently sloping soil is suited to the same crops as 
‘ Marlboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. Yields are 
about the same. The hazard of water crosion is moderate, 
but erosion is not difficult to control if a close-growing 
crop is‘included in the rotation. Terraces will help to 
‘slow the rate of runoff. <A. rotation of a close-growing 
crop for-1 year and a row crop the next year will help to 
maintain the organic-matter content and to control erosion. 
(Capability unit Tle-2; woodland suitability group 4) 

Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(MbB2).—This eroded, gently sloping soil has a thinner 
surface layer than Marlboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. Small spots of subsoil exposed at the surface are 
common. All the acreage has been cropped at some time. 
This soil is suited to the same crops as the nearly level 
Marlboro soil, and yields are nearly as high. In dry 

‘ years, however, good stands of row crops are difficult to 
obtain on the more eroded spots. To control water 
erosion, a close-growing crop should be included in the 
‘rotation, and such measures as contour cultivation and 
terraces are needed on the longer slopes. (Capability 
unit ITe-2; woodland suitability group 4) 

Marlboro loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(MbC2}.—This sloping soil has a thinner surface layer than 
Marlboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. Patches of 
exposed sandy clay subsoil] are common. 

Except for tobacco, this soil is suited to the same crops 
as the nearly level and gently sloping Marlboro loamy 
sands. Because of the Jess favorable tilth of the more 
eroded spots and the lower available moisture capacity, 
yields generally are somewhat lower. 

This soil is not so well suited to mechanized farming, 
because of the smaller fields and the stronger slope. 
Erosion isa serious problem. If the soil is cropped, good 
management requires that no more than a third of any 
area be in a row crop in any given year. Terraces will 
help to control erosion by slowing down runoff. (Capabil- 
ity unit T1Te-2; woodland suitability group 4.) 


Mixed Alluvial Land 


Mixed alluvial land (Mx)—This nearly level miscella- 
neous land type is poorly drained to very poorly drained. 
It consists of various kinds of local alluvium and occurs 
along the smaller streams throughout Lee County. It is 
subject to frequent overflow. The native vegetation con- 
sisted chiefly of water oak, blackgum, sweetgum, cypress, 
and juniper but includéd some maple trees and some gall- 
berry and bayberry bushes. All of the acreage is in 
timber, much of which has been cut over. 

The color of the soil material ranges from black to light 
gray, and the texture, from sand to silty clay. Generally, 
the organic-matter content is high in the uppermost 6 to 12 
inches. Because of frequent flooding and the difficulty of 
drainage, this land type is best used for wood crops. 
(Capability unit Vw-2; woodland suitability group 8) 


Myatt Series 


Soils in the Myatt series are deep, nearly level, and 
poorly drained. They formed in beds of unconsolidated 
sands and clays on stream terraces in the Atlantic Coastal 
Plain. The native vegetation was a forest that consisted 
chiefly of blackgum, sweetgum, tupelo-gum, maple, and 
cypress, a scattering of loblolly pine and pond pine, and 
a few oaks. 

The surface layer is dark gray. The friable sandy clay 
loam subsoil is gray mottled with yellowish brown. These 
soils have a low organic-matter content and_a low natural 
supply of plant nutrients. They are strongly acid. Wet- 
ness is the chief limitation to their use, and some areas are 
difficult to drain. , 

Myatt soils have a thinner organic surface layer than the 
nearby, more poorly drained Okenee soils and are less dark 
in color. Their subsoil is coarser textured and more friable 
than that of the nearby Leaf soils. 

These soils are not extensive in Lee County. They occur 
on the lower parts of the terraces bordering the larger 
streams. Most of the acreage is in cutover hardwood for- 
est. A very small part of the acreage is cleared and 
cultivated, 

Myatt sandy loam (My).—This nearly level, poorly 
drained soil is on the terraces of the larger streams in the 
county. 

Profile— . 

0 to 9 inches, dark olive-gray, very friable sandy loam. 

9 to 18 inches, gray, very friable sandy loam; a few distinct, 
dark yellowish-brown mottles. — 

18 to 32 inches, gray, friable sandy clay loam; a few distinct, 
dark yellowtsh-brown mottles. 

82 inches +, light-gray, loose sand. 

In places the surface layer is fine sandy loam. Included 
are some smal] areas of Okenee loam, 

This soil has a low organic-matter content and a low 
supply of plant nutrients. Tt is strongly acid. Tt reqtires 
drainage, but most of the areas are difficult to drain. 
Furthermore, because of the friable subsoil, the sides of 
open ditches do not stand up well. In cultivated areas, 
fertilizers are leached out readily. 

Because of its wetness and poor response to fertilization, 
this soil is’ greatly limited in its suitability for the com- 
monly grown crops and pasture plants. Much of the 
acreage is in cutover hardwood forest. This soil is well 
suited to loblolly pine and pond pine. There are some 
desirable sites for excavated ponds. (Capability unit 
IVw-3; woodland suitability group 9) 


Norfolk Series 


The Norfolk series consists of deep, well-drained, nearly 
level to sloping, friable soils that. developed ii beds of un- 
consolidated sands and clays. The native vegetation was 
mostly longleaf pine and slash pine but included a few 
red oaks and white oaks. 

The grayish-brown surface layer is about 16 inches thick 
and is underlain by a yellow to yellowish-brown, friable 
sandy clay loam subsoil. Thick surface phases are mapped 
where the surface layer is 18 to 80 inches thick. 

Norfolk soils are coarser textured than the associated 
Marlboro soils. The friable B horizon of Norfolk soils is 
yellow to yellowish brown, whevens that of the associated 
Ruston soils is yellowish red. 
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Norfolk soils have a low content of organic matter and 
plant nutrients and are medium acid. They are moder- 
ately permeable, have good tilth, and have a moderate 
available moisture capacity. They retain added plant 
nutrients well. Because of these favorable qualities, crops 
grown on these soils are very responsive to good manage- 
ment, especially to heavy fertilization. 

Soils in this series occur on uplands throughout Lee 
County. They constitute about 15 percent of the total 
acreage and are used mostly for cultivated crops. 

Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (NoA).— 
This nearly level, well-drained soil is highly regarded 
for the production of tobacco and cotton. 

ey fe 

0 to 12 inches, grayish-brown to light yellowish-brown, very 
friable loamy sand. 

12 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown light sandy clay loam ; friable. 

16 to 42 inches, yellowish-brown sandy clay loam; friable; 
breaks easily to medium-sized blocky lumps with rounded 
edges. 

42 ee +, yellowish-brown sandy clay loam ; pockets of sand 
and loamy sand; many soft concretions. 

Tn places the surface layer, a loamy sand or sandy loam, 
is as much as 18 inches thick. Included are a few areas of 
Local alluvial land too small to be shown separately on 
the map. 

This soil is easily tilled; it can be worked soon after 
a rain and can be grazed without damage in most kinds 
of weather. It is well suited to mechanized farming. It 
has a moderately low content of organic matter and plant 
nutrients and is medium acid. It is moderately permeable, 
has a moderate available moisture capacity, and retains 
added plant nutrierits well. 

This fairly extensive soil is well suited to tobacco, cot- 
ton, corn, small grains, soybeans, truck crops, and the other 
crops commonly grown in the county. Almost all the 
acreage is cultivated. Yields are high under good man- 
agement. Suitable hay and pasture plants are bahiagrass 
and Coastal bermudagrass, grown with sericea lespedeza 
and crimson clover. 

Under good management, row crops can be grown each 
year. Except for tobacco, lime is required for high yields. 
Windbreaks planted at right angles to the prevailing 
winds will help to control soil blowing in large open fields. 
(Capability unit I-1; woodland suitability group 2) 

Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes (No8).— 
This gently sloping soil is suited to the same crops as Nor- 
folk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. Under similar 
management, crop yields are about the same. Most of the 
fields of this soil are large and well suited to mechanized 
farming. Because of the stronger slopes, however, some 
measures are necessary to control erosion, Maintaining 
high fertility, growing a close-growing crop every other 
year, and returning crop residues to the soil ave usually 
effective. The mam waterways should be kept in grass. 
Terraces will help to control erosion in some places. 
(Capability unit TIe-1; woodland suitability group 2) 

Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(NoB2).—This gently sloping soil has a thinner surface 
layer than Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Erosion is 2 moderate hazard, and in some places patches 
of the subsoil have been exposed. Where the subsoil is 
now at the surface, the soil is apt to be hard and cloddy, 
and it is difficult to establish a good stand of some crops. 
Otherwise, the soil is suited to the same crops and requires 
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about the same management as the less eroded, gently 
sloping phase. All the acreage has been cropped, but the 
total area is small. (Capability unit Tle-1; woodland suit- 
ability group 2) 

Norfolk loamy sand, 6 to 10. percent slopes (NoC).— 
This sloping soil is not extensive. It occurs mostly in 
narrow strips, small in size, below more exteisive areas of 
nearly level or gently sloping Norfolk soils, In general, 
the surface layer is thinner than that of Norfolk loamy 
sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. (Capability unit ITTe-1; 
woodland suitability group 2) 


Norfolk loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded . 


(NoC2).—This soil occurs in small areas. The yellowish- 
brown surface layer is only 4 to 6 inches thick, and there 
are many patches of sandy loam or sandy clay loam. 
Small gullies are common. Because of the erosion hazard 
and droughtiness, this soil is limited in use. Good man- 
agement requires keeping cultivation to a minimum. 
Bahiagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, and 
crimson clover are suitable hay and pasture plants. Many 
sites are well suited to farm ponds, and the soil material 
is excellent, for building dams. (Capability unit I1Te-1; 
woodland suitability group 2) 

Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent 


slopes (NtA).—The surface layer of this soil is 18 to 30. 


inches thick. The soil is coarser textured throughout 
than Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. Conse- 
quently, it is more droughty, is less retentive of plant nu- 
trients, and is more likely to be eroded by wind. It is well 
suited to sweetpotatoes, watermelons, velvetbeans, and 
soybeans, but only fairly well suited: to cotton, corn, and 
small grains. It is also suited to Coastal’ bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, and sericea lespedeza for hay and pasture. 
Most of the acreage is cultivated. Large amounts of fer- 
tilizer and organic matter are required for good yields. A. 
close-growing crop should be grown at Jeast half the time, 
since wind erosion is active if the soil is not protected. 
(Capability unit IIs-1; woodland suitability group 2) 

Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes (Nt8).—Plant nutrients are readily leached from 
this droughty, gently sloping soil, which has a surface 
layer 18 to 80 inches thick. This soil is subject to wind 
erosion and, because of its slope, to water erosion. It is 
suited ‘to the same crops as Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. Yields are lower, however, because of this 
soil’s lower capacity to hold available water. Capability 
unit IIs—1; woodland suitability group 2) 

Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes (NtC)—The surface layer of this soil is light yel- 
lowish-brown loamy sand. It is 18 to 30 inches thick. It 
is underlain by yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay loam 
that is more sandy at a depth of about 40 inches. This 
soil is droughty; it has low capacity to hold plant 
nutrients; ancl it is susceptible to erosion. It is fairly well 
suited to sweetpotatoes, watermelons, cotton, corn, oats, 
velvetbeans, and soybeans. Coastal bermudagrass, bahia- 
grass, and sericea lespeceza ave suitable hay and pasture 
plants. Loblolly pine and slash pine grow well on this 
soil. ee unit IITe-5; woodland suitability 
group 2 

Norfolk loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(NfA}.—This soil is a little finer textured than Norfolk 
loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. Its available moisture 
capacity is a little greater. In suitability for use and in 
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management requirements, the two soils are similar, and 
yields are about the same. (Capability unit I-1; wood- 
Jand suitability group 2) 


Okenee Series 


The Okenee series consists of deep, nearly level, very 
poorly drained soils on stream terraces in the Coastal 
Plain. They formed in beds of unconsolidated, medium- 
textured and moderately fine textured sediments washed 
mainly from soils in the Coastal Plain, The native vege- 
tation was a forest that consisted chiefly of blackgum, 
sweetgum, cypress, and water oak, but also included a few 
loblolly pines and pond pines, 

The surface layer of these soils is black, very friable, 
and very high in organic-matter content, The subsoil is 
gray sandy clay. Okenee soils are strongly acid. They 
have a moderate natural supply of plant nutrients. They 
ave moderately permeable, have a moderate infiltration 
rate, and have a moderate available moisture capacity. 

Okenee soils are more poorly drained than the nearby 
Myatt and Leaf soils. They have a higher organic-matter 
content than these soils. They are not so fine textured as 
Leaf soils. 

These soils make up about 1.5 percent of the total area 
of Lee County. They occur on the terrace edges next to 
the uplands. Most of the acreage is in cutover hardwoods. 

Okenee loam (Ok).—This is the only soil of the Okenee 
series mapped in Lee County. 

Profile— 


0 to 20 inches, black, friable loam; very dark gray in lower 


part. 

20 to 30 inches, gray sandy elay; slightly sticky; -contains 
sand lenses in lower part; water table at 30 inches. 

80 inches +, light-gray sand and sandy loam. 


The surface layer is 18 to 24 inches thick. In places 
the texture is sandy loam. The subsoil is 10 to 24 inches 
thick. In places it is mottled. In some places the under- 
lying material is sandy clay loam. Included are small 
areas of Portsmouth soils, which have a thinner surface 
layer. 

Wetness is the chief limitation to cultivation. Many 
areas are difficult to drain because of the lack of suitable 
outlets for drainage ditches. If outlets are available, this 
soil is well suited to artificial drainage and to sprinkler 
irrigation. If drained, it is well suited to corn, oats, soy- 
beans, and truck crops, and to dallisgrass, tall fescue, 
whiteclover, and annual lespedeza for hay and pasture. 
Crops respond well to applications of fertilizer. 

Trees grow well on this soil. Because water stands on ov 
near the surface most of the time, it is difficult to manage 
and harvest timber on the undrained areas. There are 
some good sites for excavated ponds, but the sandy sub- 
stratum makes maintenance difficult. (Capability unit 
IIIw-4; woodland suitability group 9) 


Orangeburg Series 


The Orangeburg series consists of deep, nearly level to 
sloping, well-drained, friable soils. The slope range is 
0 to 10 percent. These soils formed in thick beds of 
unconsolidated, acid sandy loams and sandy clay loams. 
Originally, they were covered by a forest of loblolly 
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pine and a few oaks. The understory consisted of brush 
and shrubs. 

The surface layer is grayish brown to dark brown, 
friable, and about 15 inches thick, The subsoil is dark- 
red sandy clay loam. 

These soils are closely related to Magnolia and Ruston 
soils. They are lighter colored and more sandy than Mag- 
nolia soils and have a thicker surface layer. They have 
a redder subsoil than Ruston soils. 

Orangeburg soils ave low in organic-matter content, 
have a moderate natural supply of plant nutrients, and 
are strongly acid. They are moderately permeable and 
have a moderate available moisture capacity. Except for 
tobacco, they are suited to most of the locally grown 
commercial crops, Crops respond well to applications of 
fertilizer. 

Orangeburg soils make up less than 1 percent of the 
total area of Lee County. They occupy gently sloping 
ridgetops and extend part. of the way down the steeper 
side slopes. Most, of the acreage is now cultivated, but 
some steep, eroded areas are in second-growth loblolly pine 
and brush. 

Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes {OrA).— 
This deep, well-drained soil is on the broad, nearly level 
ridgetops. 

Profile— 

0 to 15 inches, dark-brown, friable loamy sand, 

15 to 70 inches, dark-red sandy clay loam; blocky structure ; 
yellowish-red mottles prominent in the lower part: coarse 
quarts grains and fine gravel are more numerous with depth. 

70 to 100 inches +, red light sandy clay loam mottled with 
yellowish red. 

If the organic-matter content is low, the surface soil 
is grayish brown or brown rather than dark brown. The 
subsoil is dark red to yellowish red. In places it ig sandy 
clay. Coarse quartz grains and fine quartz gravel are com- 
mon in places. Included are large areas in which the 
surface layer is sandy loam. 

This soil is moderately fertile and contains «1 moderate 
amount of organic matter in the surface layer, ‘The infil- 
tration rate is moderate, permeabtlity is moderate, and the 
water-holding capacity is moderately high. Tilth is good. 

Except for tobacco, this soil is suited to most of the crops 
grown commercially. Under good management, it can 
be cropped intensively. It is well suited to mechanized 
farming, and crops respond well to fertilizer and good 
mamagement. Most of the acreage is cultivated. (Capa- 
bility unit I-1; woodland suitability group 2) 

Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Or8),— 
Its stronger slope and moderate rate of runoff distinguish 
this soil from Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. It is well suited to cultivated crops. Erosion is a 
moderate hazard. (Capability unit TTe-1; woodland suit- 
ability group 2) 

Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(OrB2).—This soil has a stronger slope and a thinner, 
redder surface layer than Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. It is suited to the same crops. Under good 
management, yields are about the same. Erosion is a mod- 
evate hazard. (Capability unit IIe-1; weodland suita- 
bihty group 2) 

Orangeburg loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (OrC2).—This soil has a much stronger slope and 
a thinner and redder surface layer than Orangeburg loamy 
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sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. To a depth of 6 to 8 inches, 
the surface layer commonly is reddish-brown loamy sand. 
Some severely eroded areas, in which the surface layer is 
dark-red to yellowish-ved sandy clay loam, ave included. 
There are a few shallow gullies. Some small areas that 
have a slope of 10 to 15 percent are also included. 

Because of the steeper slope and the small size of most 
areas, this soil is not so well suited to mechanized farm- 
ing as Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Except for tobacco, it is suited to most of the locally 
grown commercial crops. Because of the severe erosion 
hazard, careful management is required. to prevent further 
losses of soil. (Capability anit [1Te-1; woodland suita- 
bility group 2) 


Plummer Series 


The Plummer series consists of gray, deep, nearly level, 
poorly drained soils. ‘They occur in wet, seepy areas or 
in depressions at the head of streams and along small 
streams. ‘Chey formed in beds of unconsolidated sands. 
The native vegetation was mostly water oak and blackguin, 
but it included some cypress and an understory of gall- 
berry, canes, and briers. 

The surface layer is dark gray, fairly high in organic- 
matter content, and thin. ‘Che subsoil is gray loamy sand 
ov sand. Except in the surface layer, the organi¢-matter 
content is low. The natural supply of plant nutrients is 
low, and the reaction is stvongly acid. Permeability is 
rapid. 

Plummer goils occur throughout Lee County but chiefly 
in the Sand Ells. Their total area is less than 1,000 
acres, and they are not important agriculturally. Most 
of the acreage 1s covered by trees and brush similar to that, 
under which the soils formed. Little of the acreage has 
been cropped or used for pasture. 

Plummer loamy sand (Pm).—This nearly level, poorly 
drained soil commonly occurs at the head of drainageways. 

Profile— 

0 to 2 inches, dark-gray loamy sand; fairly high organic-matter 
content, 


2 to 7 inches, gray, loose loamy sand. 
7 to 40 inches, light-gray, loose sand. 


Included in this soil are some very gently sloping areas 


of colluvial material that are too small to be mapped 


separately. In places the surface layer is sand. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops. Added fer- 
tilizer is soon leached out, and most areas are hard to 
drain. Cleared areas can be made fairly productive for 
pasture, (Capability unit Vw-2; woodland suitability 
group 9) 

Plummer sand, terrace (Pn)—This soil occurs on 
stream terraces. Its profile is similar to that of Plummer 
loamy sand in most characteristics. The surface layer is 
sand or loamy sand. 

This soil is not well suited to cultivated crops, chiefly 
because it is so difficult to drain and fertilizer is leached 
out so quickly. (Capability unit Vw-2; woodland suit- 
wbility group 9) 


Portsmouth Series. 


The Portsmouth series consists of deep, nearly level, 
yery poorly drained soils that have a black, organic sur- 


face layer. They formed in beds of unconsolidated, acid 
sands and clays in depressions and along natural drain- 
ageways. The native vegetation was chiefly cypress, 
blackgum, sweetgum, water oak, and yellow-poplar, but 
it also included some pine. 

The black surface layer is 12 to 18 inches thick. The 
subsoil is gray sandy clay that is mottled with red and 
brown in some places. Portsmouth soils have a subsoil 
texture similar to that of Coxville sous, but they generally 
contain more organic matter in the surface layer and are 
more poorly drained than Coxville soils. 

Portsmouth soils are moderately fertile, strongly acid, 
and moderately permeable. If adequately drained, they 
have a high available moisture capacity and are produc- 
tive agricultural soils. Crops respond well to good 
management. 

_ These soils make up a little over 1.5 percent of Lee 
County. Most of the acreage has been cut over, and about, 
one-fourth is used for crops and pasture. 

Portsmouth loam (Po).—If adequately drained, this soil 
is one of the best. in the county for truck crops. 

Protile , 

‘Linch to 0, partially decomposed forest litter. 

0 to 14 inches, black, friable loain. 

14 to 31 inches, gray sandy clay; slightly sticky; contains a few 
sina, soft concretions, 

$1 inches +, light-gray sandy clay loam. 

The surface layer is 12 to 18 inches thick. Where the 
soil has been cultivated for several years, the organic- 
matter content is lower, and the surface layer is dark gray. 
In places the gray subsoil is mottled with red and brown. 
Concretions in the subsoil range from none to many. 
Ineluded are small areas of Okenee soils, which have a 
thicker surface layer. 

This soil has a moderate supply of plant nutrients, has 
a high organic-matter content, and is strongly acid. It 
is moderately permeable. In its natural condition it Js 
too wet for cultivated crops, but it is very productive if 
itis adequately drained and fertilized. It 1s well suited to 
corn, oats, soybeans, and truck crops and to dallisgrass, 
tall fescue, whiteclover, and annual lespedeaza for hay 
and pasture. 

Except in some areas that lack suitable outlets, this 
soil is drained easily by either tile or open ditches. Lime 
and fertilizer are required for most crops and pasture. 
There ave some good sites for excavated ponds. (Ca- 
pability unit [IIw-4; woodland suitability group 9) 

Portsmouth sandy loam (Ps)—The surface layer of 
this soil is sandier and generally contains slightly less or- 
ganic matter than that of Portsmouth loam. It is suited 
to the same crops. Management requirements are about 
the same as for Portsmouth loam. Included ave small 
areas of Okenee soils, which have a thicker surface layer. 
(Capability unit TTIw—4; woodland suitability group 9) 


Rains Series 


The Rains series consists of deep, nearly level, poorly 
drained, gray soils that formed in beds of unconsolidated, 
acid sands and clays. The native vegetation consisted of 
water oak, blackgum, maple, and cypress and an under- 
story of canes, bayberry, and briers. 

The gray to dark-gray surface layer is 10 to 12 inches 
thick. The subsoil is gray sandy loam or sandy clay loam 
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that, in places, is highly mottled. Rains soils are similar to 
Plummer soils in color and drainage but have a finer 
textured subsoil. ; 

These soils have a low content of organic matter and 
plant nutrients. They are acid. Surface runoff is slow, 
and internal drainage is medium. 

Rains soils occupy only 887 acres in Lee County; they 
occur at the head of streams or clrainageways, mostly in 
the Sand Hills. They ave adjacent to Lakeland soils. 
They are not important agriculturally. Most of the acre- 
age 1s in cutover timber. 

Rains loamy sand (Ra).—This gray, poorly drained soil 
is along drainageways. 

Profile— 

0 to 12 inches, very dark gray, loose loamy sand. 

12 to 21 inches, gray, very friable sandy loam; many, medium, 
yellowish-brown and strong-brown mottles. 

21. to 28 inches, gray, friable sandy clay loam. 

28 to 46 inches +, light brownish-gray sandy clay loam and 
sandy loam. 

In a few places the surface layer is sandy loam. The 
subsoil is sancy loam or sandy clay Joam. The amount of 
mottling varies greatly. 

Because this soil has a low natural supply of plant nn- 
trients, has a low organie-matter content, and occurs in 
places that are hard to drain, it is not well suited to culti- 
vated crops. Generally, its use for pasture. is limited by 
the cost of clearing. On most. of it, grazing is possible 
only during the dvier pats of the year. Lime and ferti- 
lizer are leached out readily, and large amounts of both 
are required for pasture. This soil is best used to grow 
trees; it is well suited to loblolly pine, slash pine, and pond 
pine. There ave some good sites for excavated irrigation 
pits or ponds. (Capability unit [Vw-3; woodland suita- 

ility group 6) 


Ruston Series 


The Ruston series consists of deep, nearly level to slop- 
ing, well-drained soils that formed in thick beds of acid 
sandy loams and sandy clay loams of the Coastal Plain. 
The native vegetation consisted of loblolly pine, longleat 
pine, and some white oak and red oak. 

The grayish-brown surface layer is 12 to 30 inches thick. 
Thick surface phases are recognized where the thickness 
exceeds 18 inches. The subsoil is strong-brown or yellow- 
ish-red. sandy clay loam or sandy loam. 

Ruston soils are closely associated with Orangeburg 
soils. They differ in having a grayish-brown surface 
layer that is 12 to 30 inches thick, whereas Orangeburg 
soils have a brown surface layer that is 12 to 18 inches 
thick. The subsoil of Ruston soils is.strong brown or 
yellowish red, and that of the Orangeburg soils is red to 
dark red. 

Ruston soils are important to the agriculture of Lee 
County, where they oceupy nearly level or gently sloping 
ridgetops and also extend down the steep side slopes. They 
generally are on higher sites than the surrounding yellow 
and gray soils. They make up about 3.7 percent of the 
total area of the county. They are mostly north and west 
of U.S. Highway No. 15, but small areas occur through- 
out the county, chiefly on the high ridges close to the 
breaks to the streams. Except for a few steep, eroded areas 


in. second-growth loblolly pine and longleaf pine, most of 
the acreage is cultivated. 

These soils are suited to most of the commonly grown 
commercial crops. Crops respond well to applications of 
fertilizer and to other good management. 

Ruston loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (RsA).—This 
deep, well-drained soil is on broad, nearly level aveas in 
the uplands. 

Profile— 

0 to 16 inches, dark grayish-brown, very friable loamy sand 
oy sandy loam; at plow-layer depth, the color grades to 
light yellowish brown. 

16 to 85 inches, strong-brown, grading at 20 inches to yellowish- 
red sandy clay loam; friable. 

35 inches +, red and strong-brown sandy clay loam; pockets 

of sand and thin layers of clay. 

The color of the 12- to 18-inch surface layer ranges 
from dark grayish brown to light yellowish brown. In 
places there are many small coneretions in the profile 
and on. the surface. The subsoil is sandy loam or sandy 
clay loam. The total depth of the profile through the 
subsoil is 30 to 50 inches. 

This soil is medium acid and has a moderately low con- 
tent, of organic matter and a moderate natural supply of 
plant nutrients. The rate of infiltration and the rate of 
movement of water through the soil are moderate to mod- 
erately high. The available moisture capacity is moderate. 
Because of these favorable moisture conditions and good 
tilth, this soil is well suited to intensive use and to a wide 
variety of crops. Crops respond well to adequate fertili- 
zation. ‘Cotton, corn, small grains, soybeans, and truck 
crops are suitable crops, and Coastal bermudagrass and 
bahiagrass grown with sericea lespedeza are productive 
hay and pasture plants. Almost all the acreage is culti- 
vated. (Capability unit I-1; woodland  suitability- 
group 2) : 

Ruston loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes (RsB).—This 
gently sloping soil has a slightly thinner surface layer 
than Ruston loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. Surface 
runoff is rapid enough to cause a moderate erosion hazard. 

All the crops commonly grown on the nearly level 
Ruston loamy sand can be grown on this soil. Under 
good management, yields ave only slightly lower, but 
careful management is needed to control erosion. Even 
under careful management, it is not practical to grow row 
crops continuously. (Capability unit Ile-1; woodland 
suitability oroup 2) 

Ruston loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(RsB2)—The surface layer of this soil is 4. to 9 inches thick. 
In many places plowing has resulted in the mixing of 
some subsoil with the surface soil, and in these places 
the surface layer has a browner color. In some small 
areas, chiefly along the edges of fields and on the lower 
side of old bench terraces, the subsoil is exposed. This 
soil is suited to the same crops and has the same Jimita- 
tions in use as the less eroded Ruston Joamy sand, 2 to 6 
percent slopes. Yields, however, are a little lower. (Ca- 
pability unit TIe-1; woodland suitability group 2) 

Ruston loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes (RsC).— 
This sloping soil has a thinner surface layer than Ruston 
loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. It occurs in small areas 
within broad areas of the less sloping Ruston soils. The 
total acreage is small. 
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This soil is suited to the sume crops as the less sloping 
Ruston soils, but, because of its lower available moisture 
capacity, yields are correspondingly lower. Becanse of 
the rapid rate of runoff, erosion is a serious hazard. Row 
crops should be grown no more often than 1 year in 
every 3 or 4 years. (Capability unit ITe-1; woodland 
suitability group 2) 

Ruston loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(RsC2).—The surface Inyer of this soil is browner than that 
of Ruston loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. It is 6 to 8 
inches thick and is a mixture of the original surface soil 
and subsoil. Some severely eroded areas, in which the 
surface layer is strong-brown or yellowish-red sandy loam 
or sandy clay loam, are included. This soil occurs im 
small areas within broad aveas of the smoother Ruston 
soils, The total acreage is small. ; 

This soil is suited to the same crops as the less sloping 
Ruston soils. Because of its lower available moisture 
capacity and its slightly: less favorable tilth, crop yields 
are lower. Erosion is a serious hazard. Supplementary 
water control measures are necessary, und row crops can- 
not. be grown frequently. The small size of the areas 
makes the operation of Jarge machines impractical. 
(Capability unit TIIe-1; woodland suitability group 2) 

Ruston loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes (RtA)—This soil has a thicker; sandier surface 
layer and a slightly sandier subsoil than Ruston loamy 
sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. The surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown, loose loamy sand. It is 18 to 30 inches 
thick. The subsoil is strong-brown grading to yellowish- 
red, friable sandy clay loam. Although the plow layer 
is very easily worked, this soil has a lower available mois- 
ture capacity than the normal Ruston soils, and it is less 
svetentive of plant nutrients. Tt is suited to the same crops 
as Ruston loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, but yields are 
lower. Wind erosion is active in areas that do not have 
a good plant cover. (Capability unit TTs-1; woodland 
suitability group 2) 

Ruston loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes (RtB).—-This gently sloping soil has a thicker sur- 
face layer and a slightly sandier subsoil than Ruston 
loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent. slopes. It is more subject. to 
both wind and water erosion, is less retentive of added 
plant. nutrients, and has a lower available moisture 
capacity than Ruston loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


This soil is well suited to sweetpotatoes, watermelons, . 


velvetbeans, and rye, and is fairly well snited to cotton, 
corn, tobacco, soybeans, peanuts, and oats. Coastal ber- 
mudagrass, bahiagrass, and sericea Jespedeza are suitable 
hay and pasture plants. If cropped, this soil requires 
careful management to control erosion. In general, it 
should be in a close-growing crop at least half the time. 
Loblolly pine and slash pine grow well. (Capability unit 
TIs-1; woodland suitability group 2) 

Ruston loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes (RtC).—This soil has a stronger slope, a thicker sur- 
face layer, and a somewhat. sandier subsoil than Ruston 
loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. It is droughtier, and 
added plant nutrients are leached out more rapidly. The 
surface layer is 18 to 30 inches thick. A few areas in 
which the subsoil is redder than normal are included in 
this soil. 


The available moisture capacity of this soil is lower 
than that of Ruston loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
The percolation rate is a little more rapid. 

This soil is suited to the same crops as the less sloping 
and thinner Ruston soils, but yields are lower. Orxganic 
matter and plant nutrients must be replaced continually 
if productivity is to be maintained at a fairly high level. 
In general, the soil should be in a close-growing crop 2 
years in every 3 years. Loblolly pine and slash pine grow 
well. (Capability unit IITe-5; woodland suitability 
group 2) 


Rutlege Series 


The Rutlege series consists of deep, nearly level, very 
poorly drained soils that have a black, organic surface 
layer. These soils formed in beds of sands and loamy 
sands of the Coastal Plain. They occur in depressions 
and bays or on low flats at the head of drainageways. 
The water table is at or near the surface most of the time. 
The native vegetation was cypress, blackgum, water oak, 
yellow-poplar, and sweetgum, and a few loblolly pine and 
pond pine trees. 

The surface layer is black, high in organic-matter con- 
tent, and 10 to 24 inches thick. The subsoil is dark-gray 
loamy sand or sandy loam. 

Rutlege soils have a thick organic surface layer similar 
to that of Portsmouth soils but have a coarser textured 
subsurface Jayer. Their gray to dark-gray subsurface 
layer is similar to that of Plummer soils, but their surface 
layer is thicker and much higher in organic-matter con- 
tent. Rutlege soils are more poorly drained than Plum- 
mer soils, 

These soils are high in organic-matter content, but they 
have a Jow natural supply of plant nutrients. They are 
strongly acid. Permeability is rapid. The infiltration 
rate and the available moisture capacity are moderate. 

The total area of Rutlege soils in Lee County is very 
small. Most. of the acreage is in cutover hardwood forest. 

Rutlege loamy sand (Ru).—This dark, poorly drained 
soil is in depressions and at the head of drainageways. 

Profile— 

0 to 12 inches, black loamy sand; high in organic-matter 
content. 

12 to 16 inches, dark-gray, loose loamy sand; gradual lower 
boundary. 

16 to 26 inches +, gray loamy sand ; loose. 

The surface layer is 10 to 24 inches thick. Its range 
in texture is from loamy sand to loam. In a few places 
the subsoil is sandy loam. 

Rutlege loamy sand is strongly acid and has a low 
natural supply of plant nutrients, but its surface layer 
hasa high organic-matter content. Permeability is rapid, 
and the available moisture capacity is low if the soil is 
drained. In undrained areas, the water table is at or near 
the surface most of the time. In the driest part of the 
year, it is 1 to 3 feet below the surface. 

This soil is easily drained by tile or open ditches, but 
many areas do not have suitable outlets. If drained, it 
can be used for crops. Yields of corn, oats, soybeans, 
and truck crops are fair, but lime and fertilizer are re- 
quired. Dallisgrass, tall fescue, whiteclover, and annual 
lespedeza are the best hay and pasture plants, but large 
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amounts of lime and fertilizer are needed for high yields. 

Most of the acreage is best used for pasture or for lob- 

lolly pine and pond pine forest. (Capability unit Vw-2; 
- woodland suitability group 9) 


Swamp 


Swamp (Sw).—This land type occurs along the larger 
streams in the county. The areas are flooded frequently, 
and water stands on them most of the time. The surface 
layer ranges from sandy clay to clay and from gray to 
brown or black. The organic-matter content varies, and 
in some areas there is a thick, black organic layer that 
is underlain by light-gray sand or clay. 

All of this land type is covered by hardwood forest. 
(fig. 11). This is the use to which it is best suited, but 
harvesting of the timber is diffieult. It is impractical 
to drain any of the aveas. (Capability unit VIIw-1; 
woodland suitability group 8) 


Vaucluse Series 


Soils in the Vaucluse series are shallow to moderately 
deep, gently sloping to moderately steep, and well drained. 
They have a compact, slightly cemented subsoil. They 
formed in beds of unconsolidated sands and clays of the 
Coastal Plain. The native vegetation consisted of long- 
leaf pine, loblolly pine, turkey oak, and blackjack oak, 
and an understory of various grasses and shrubs. 

The surface layer is gray to brown and 6 to 18 inches 
thick. Ordinarily, the subsoil consists of 6 to 18 inches 
of red clay loam. In some areas the subsoil is lacking 
and the surface layer lies directly over the substratum. 
These soils are acid and have a low organic-matter con- 
tent and a low natural supply of plant nutrients. Their 
productivity is limited. 

Vaucluse soils are similar to Ruston soils in color. 
Their subsoil, however, is compact and slightly cemented 
rather than friable like that. of Ruston soils. 

These soils occupy about 2.5 percent of the total area 
of Lee County. They are mostly in the Sand Hills. 
There is also a small acreage along the breaks of the 
uplands to the major drainageways and streams in the 
upper and middle Coastal Plain. Most of the acreage is 
m cutover longleaf pine and loblolly pine. All the less 
sloping areas have been cleared and cropped at some 
time, but most of them have reverted to woodland. 

Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes (VaB).— 
This well-drained soil is shallow to moderately deep to 
the very compact, material. 

Profile— 

0 to 11 inchés, brown loamy sand; grades with depth to light 
yellowish brown, 

11 to 20 inches, red clay loam; breaks to medium-sized blocky 
lumps with rounded edges: compact and brittle. 

20 to 34 inches +, red sandy clay loam; very firm and compact 
in place ; crushes to a loose mass. 

The very dark gray to light yellowish-brown surface 
layer is 6 to 18 inches thick. Its texture is loamy sand 
or sandy loam. The compact clay loam subsoil ordinarily 
is 6 to 18 inchesthick. Ina few places there is no compact 
Jayer and the loamy sand or sandy loam rests on the sub- 
stratum. The subsoil color ranges from yellowish red to 
reddish brown. 
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Figure 11.—Stand of mixed hardwoods on an area of Swamp. Most 
areas are in cutover hardwoods. 


This soil has a low natural supply of plant nutrients 
and a low content of organic matter. It is medium acid to 
strongly acid. Below a depth of about 12 inches, perme- 
ability is slow. Because of the slope and the shallowness 
to the compact layer, the available moisture capacity is 
low, Erosion is a moderate hazard. 

Under good management, this soil is moderately pro- 
ductive of oats, cotton, corn, rye, and soybeans. Bermuda- 
grass, bahiagrass, sericea lespedeza, and crimson clover 
are among the better suited hay and pasture: plants. Be- 
cause of the erosion hazard, row crops should not be grown 
frequently. If the soil is cropped, some supplementary 
water control measures are needed to control erosion. 
(Capability unit Tle; woodland suitability group 11) 

Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(VaB2).—-The surface layer of this soil is brown to reddish- 
brown loamy sand or sandy loam. ‘It is 4 to 6 inches thick. 
Much. of it is a mixture of the original surface layer and 
subsoil material. There are patches where the subsoil is 
exposed and the plow layer is red clay loam. 

Because the compact material is closer to the surface, 
this soil is more difficult to work and is less productive 
than Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. It is 
suited to about the same crops, but yields are lower. Ero- 
sion is a greater hazard. (Capability unit I[Te-4; wood- 
lJand suitability group 11) 
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Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes (VaC}.— 
Because of the stronger slope, the compact material is a 
little closer to the surface in this soil than. in Vaucluse 
loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This soil is suited to the 
same crops, but yields are lower, erosion is more of a haz- 
ard, and field operations ave a little more difficult. Row 
crops should not be grown frequently. Very careful man- 
agement is needed to control erosion in cultivated fields. 
(Capability unit [ITe+; woodland suitability group 11) 

Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
{(VaC2}.—The surface layer of this soil is brown to reddish- 
brown loamy sand or sandy loam, 3 to 6 inches thick. It is 
mostly a mixture of the original surface layer and subsoil 
material. In some patches or spots where the subsoil is 
exposed, the plow layer is red clay loam. , 

Because the compact material is so close to the surface, 
this soil is difficult to work. Because of this shallowness 
and the strong slope, erosion is a serious hazard, The low 
available moisture capacity greatly limits yields of all 
crops. 

This is the most extensive of the Vaucluse soils in the 
county. Although all the acreage has been cropped at 
some time, most of the acreage Js not in cultivation now. 
This soil is poorly suited to row crops, but it can be used 
for permanent pastae or for pine woodland. (Capability 
unit IVe-4; woodland suitability group 11) 

. Vaucluse loamy sand, 10. to 15 percent slopes (VaD).— 
This strongly sloping soil has a thinner surface layer than 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Most of the 
areas are 10 to 15 acres in size, but the total acreage is 
small. Most of the acreage is now in cutover forest of 
pine and scrub oak. 

‘This soil is droughty. Because of the strong slope, ero- 
sion is a very severe hazard in cultivated areas. Small 
grains, such as oats and rye, are among the better suited 
crops, but perennial vegetation, such as sericea lespedeza, 
bahiagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, or trees probably con- 
stitute a better use for most of the acreage. The site index 
of Vaucluse soils for loblolly pine is lower than that of 
most of the soils in the county. Windthrow is a significant 
hazard. (Capability unit [Ve-4; woodland suitability 
group 11) 

Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(Vab2)—The surface layer of this strongly sloping soil is 
only 4 to 6 inches thick, and there are many galled spots. 
Most of the areas are only about 5 acres in size. This soil 
is suited to bahiagrass, bermudagrass, and sericea. lespedeza 
for pasture, but rts low available moisture capacity greatly 
limits productivity. This soil is also suited to growing 
trees. It is hard to establish trees on the galled spots, 
however, and windthrow-is a significant hazard. (Capa- 
bility unit VIe-2; woodland suitability group 11) 

Vaucluse loamy sand, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
(VaE2)—This moderately steep soil occurs along the breaks 
of streams and on abrupt escarpments within areas of 
less sloping Vaucluse soils. Most areas are 5 to 10 acres 
in size. Because of erosion, the surface layer is only 4 
to 7 inches thick and consists mostly of a mixture of the 
original surface layer and subsoil material. This soil is 
not suited to cultivated crops, but it can be made mod- 
crately productive for pasture. Its low available mois- 
ture capacity-is, the chief limitation, Bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass; and *gericéa legpedeza are suitable pasture 
plants. ‘Thig*soikis also suitad to growing pine trees, but 
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its suitability is limited somewhat by the lack of moisture 
and the hazard of windthrow. (Capability unit VIe-2; 
woodland suitability group 11) 
Vaucluse loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes (Vt8)—The surface layer of this soil is 18 to 30 
inches thick, whereas that of Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, is less than 18 inches thick. Although this 
soil occurs in areas larger than those of the thinner soil, 
the total acreage is small. ; 
This soil can be used and managed in about the same 
way as Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent-slopes. Be- 
cause it is more droughty, crop yields are lower. Water 


_ erosion is less of a hazard because of the thicker, rapidly 


+ 


permeable surface layer, but wind erosion is ‘v hazard in 
exposed cultivated areas. (Capability unit ITTs-4; wood- 
land suitability group 11) ae 

Vaucluse loamy sand, thick surface,.6 to 15 percent 
slopes (ViD).—Because of its thicker surface layer and 
steeper slope, this soil is more droughty and less produc- 
tive than Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Row crops should be grown only 1. year in every 4. years. 
Jarge fields especially should be in perennial vegetation, 
such as bermudagrass and bahiagrass, most of the time. 
Starting the third year after the rotation is established, 
one-fourth of a large field can be planted to row crops 
each year. Sericea Jespedeza is-also a suitable hay or 
pasture plant. Most of the acreage in this soil probably is 
best used as pine forest. The total acreage is small, and 
most of it is now in cutover forest. (Capability unit 
IVe-4; woodland suitability group 11) 

Vaucluse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (VyC3).—The plow layer of this soil is reddish- 
brown sandy loam. Jtis4 to 5 inches thick. In the many 
patches or spots where the subsoil is exposed, the plow 
layer is red clay loam. The very firm, compact sandy 
clay loam layer is at a depth of about 12 inches. 

This soil has poor tilth, a very low organic-matter con- 
tent, and a low natural supply of plant nutrients. Tt has 
a low available moisture capacity. Because of these un- 
favorable qualities and its strong slope, it is not suited 
to crops that require tillage. It is not very productive of 
pasture grasses. Because the compact layer is so close 
to the surface, trees grow slowly and windthrow is a 
hazard. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland suitability 
group 11) 


Wahee Series 


Soils in the Wahee series are moderately deep, nearly 
level, and moderately well drained to somewhat poorly 
drained. They formed on stream terraces in sediments 
that came from soils of the uplands in both the Coastal 
Plain and the Piedmont Plateau. The native vegetation 
was 2 forest of longleaf pine, Joblolly pine, red oak, white 
ork, some sweetgum, and some yellow-poplar. 

The gray to pale-brown surface layer is 5 to 12 inches 
thick. The subsoil is yellowish-brown silty clay. Mot- 
tled, very firm clay or silty clay occurs ata depth of about 
24 inches. 

Wahee soils are finer textured throughout than the near- 
by Izagora soils. They are better drained than Leaf 
soils, with which they occur on stream terraces. 

These soils have a moderate organic-matter content and 
a moderate natural supply of plant nutrients. They are 
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strongly acid. Permeability is slow; the infiltration rate 
is slow, and internal drainage is slow. The available 
moisture capacity is moderate. ; 

The total area of these soils in Lee County is small, 
About half the acreage is now used for cultivated crops. 

Wahee fine sandy loam (Wa).—This fine-textured, mod- 
erately well drained to somewhat poorly drained soil is 
on the Lynches River terrace. 

Profile— 

0 to 6 inches, very pale brown, friable fine sandy loam; abrupt 
lower boundary. 

6 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown silty clay; a few red mottles ; 
blocky structure. 

24 inches -+-, yellowish-brown, light-gray, and red, very firm 
clay or silty clay. 

The palé-brown to gray surface Inyer is 5 to 12 inches 
thick. The texture is fine sandy loam to silt loam. The 
subsoil ranges from sandy clay to clay in texture and is 16 
to 30 inches thick. In most places mottling occurs at a 
depth of 10 to 15 inches, but in some places there are 
inottles in the upper part of the subsoil. A. few areas 
havea slope of 2 to 6 percent. 

This soil is suited to oats, corn, soybeans, and annual 
lespedeza. Because of its very firm subsoil and the some- 
what prolonged wetness in spring and after periods of 
heavy rain, 16 is less well suited to cotton and not at all 
suited to-tobacco. ‘The more nearly level areas of this soil 
ean be drained by shallow ditches. ‘Tile drains are not, 
elfective, because of the slowly permeable subsoil. This 
soil is low in organic-matter content and in its natural 
supply of plant nutrients, but crops respond moderately 
well to applications of fertilizer. Bermudagrass, bahin- 
grass, whitéclover, and.common lespedeza are suitable 
pasture plants. Under good management, which includes 
adequate wpplications of fertilizer and lime and seeding, 
pastures have a fairly high carrying capacity. Pine trees 
evoew well. (Capability unit IIIw-3; woodland suitabil- 
ity group 3) 


Wehadkee Series 


The Wehadkee series consists of nearly level, poorly 
drained soils on first bottoms. They formed in fine-tex- 
tured materials washed from soils on the uplands in the 
Piedmont Plateau and the Coastal Plain. The native 
vegetation consisted of red’ oak, white oak, blackgum, 
sweetgum, yellow-poplar, maple, and scattered loblolly 
pine trees. 

The surface layer is grayish brewn and is 2 to 4 inches 
thick, It is underlain by grayish-brown silty clay 
mottled with gray. The organic-matter content and the 
natural supply of plant nutrients are moderate. Perme- 
ability is slow, and the available moisture capacity is 
moderately high. The reaction is medium acid to strongly 
acid. 

In Lee County, Wehadkee soils occur at the lowest ele- 
vations along the Lynches River. Water stands on or 
near the surface much of the time. ‘The native forest on 
these soils has been cut over, and most of the acreage is 
now in second-growth hardwoods. 

Wehadkee silt loam (We).—This poorly drained soil on 
bottom lands is subject to frequent overflow. 


Profile— 
0 to 2 inches, very dark grayish-brown silt loam; friable. 
2 to 14 inches, dark grayish-brown silty clay ; brownish-yellow 
and gray mottles; plastic and sticky. 
14 to 32 inches, dark grayish-brown silty clay; more strongly 
mottled than the layer above. 

Sandy overwash covers some areas, and there are also 
a few shallow washouts. The position of the water table 
depends on the genera] wetness in any given period; it 
ranges from, at or above the surface to a depth of 2 or 
3 feet. 

This soil ig fertile and free of any hazard of erosion, 
but it is too wet for cultivated crops. In most places 
drainage is not feasible, because of the lack of suitable 
outlets. ‘The risk of flooding is great. Some areas can be 
made productive for pasture. To get « productive stand 
of pine trees, some water control measures wre necessary. 
(Capability group VIw-1; woodland suitability group §) 


Formation, Morphology, and 
Classification of the Soils 


In this section, the factors that have affected the forma- 
tion and composition of the soils in Lee County are dis- 
cussed, and the soils are classified by higher categories. 
Complete physical and chemical data for the soils are not 
available; therefore, the discussion of morphology and 
classification 1s Incomplete. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


The characteristics of the soil at any given point are 
determined by (1) the physical and mineralogical com- 
position of the parent material, (2) the climate in which 
the soil material has accumulated and in which the soil- 
forming processes have taken place, (3) the plant and 
animal life in and on the soil, (4) the relief or lay of the 
land, and (5) the length of time im which the various 
changes have occurred. Plants, climate, and relief modify 
the characteristics of the soil through their effect on 
parent material, 

The active forces that gradually form a soil from parent 
material are climate and plant and animal life. Relief, m 
most places, largely controls natural drainage and strongly 
influences aeration, runoff, erosion, and exposure to sun 
and wind. It, therefore, influences the effectiveness of the 
active soil-forming processes. If climate and living organ- 
isms have not been in force long enough to produce a soil 
that ts nearly m equilibrium with its environment, the soil 
is considered young. When a soil has developed certain 
definite characteristics and has a well-developed profile, it 
is said to be mature. 

Generally, soil-forming factors are complex. Each 
force interacts with others, and slowly, but constantly, 
chariges are brought about. The soil itself is a complex 
substance; it is constantly changing and never reaches a 
static condition. It passes slowly through stages that may 
be considered as youth and maturity and even old age. 
Thus, the character and thickness of a: soil depends upon 
the intensity of the soil-forming processes, the length of 
time during which the processes have acted, and the re- 
sistance of the parent material to change. 
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At any stage of its history, a soil may be affected by 
mechanical agencies. 
or partly removed by erosion and the material beneath 
exposed. Then, the soil-making forces begin working on 
the exposed materinl to form a. new surface layer. 
Whether or not erosion benefits the growth of plants de- 
pends on the rate of removal and on the supply of plant 
nutrients available in the new surface layer. Normal 
erosion may benefit the soil; accelerated erosion, generally, 
is caused by misuse of the land and is almost always 
detrimental. 


Parent material 


Lee County is in the upper and middle parts of the At- 
lantie Coastal Plain of northeastern South Carolina, It 
is in the Red- Yellow Podzolic soil zone of the southeastern 
part of the United States (6). The soils have formed from 
materials carried in the waters of the Atlantic Ocean and 
coastal streams and deposited in beds of unconsolidated, 
acid sands and clays. In Lee County these deposits were 
covered later by a forest of pines and larawoods. 

Geologically, the area consists of. marine terraces that 
probably were also under some fluvial influence in the 
Pleistocene epoch. There are three marine terraces in, the 
county: the Brandywine, the Coharie, and the Sunder- 
land (2). The Sand Hills section in the northern part of 
the county is considered a part of the Brandywine and 
Coharie terraces, but the material may have been reworked 
by wind ov water after it was deposited. The elevations of 
the terraces above the present sea level are as follows: 
Brandywine, 215 to 270 feet; Coharie, 170 to 215 feet: 
and Sunderland, 100 to 170 feet. The unconsolidated 
sediments that were deposited on these terraces by the 
ocean vary widely in texture—sands, sandy clay loams, 
and sandy clays. 

Alluvial materials, consisting of sand, gravel, silt, and 
clay, have been deposited in the valleys of all the major 
streams and in the valleys of some of their tributaries. 
These recent deposits show little evidence of soil develop- 
ment. 

Colluvial deposits, made up largely of sandy materials, 
occur along the upper drainageways on the uplands. Soils 
formed from them are generally sandy and do not have 
well-developed profiles. 


Climate 


Lee County has a warm, humid, continental type of 
climate. The average annual temperature is about 63 
degrees. Rainfall is abundant. Tt averages 44 inches a 
year. The amount of rainfall is slightly greater in spring 
and summer than in fall and winter. 

Because the climate is warm and the soil is moist much 
of the time, chemical reactions are rapid. The large 
amount of rainfall promotes the removal of soluble ma- 
terials by leaching and the downward movement of the 
less soluble, fine materials. Weathering is further has- 
tened by the lack of any prolonged periods during which 
tho soil is frozen. 

Some of the variations in plant and animal life are 
caused by the action of climatic forces on the soil material. 
To that extent, climate influences the changes in the soil 
that are brought about by differences in the plant and 
animal population. ; 


The surface layer may be wholly — 


Living organisms 


Plants, micro-organisms, earthworms, and other forms 
of life that live on and in the soil are active in the soil- 
forming processes. The changes they bring about depend 
mainly on the kind of life processes peculiar to each. The 
kinds of plants and animals are determined by the climate, 
parent material, relief, age of the soil, and by other 
organisms. 

Generally, the kind of soil in an area varies according 
to the kind of vegetation, In this county the soils have 
formed under three broad types of vegetation: (1) pine- 
hardwoed forest, (2) cypress-swamp hardwood forest with 
some pond pine, and (8) southern whitecedar-swamp hard- 
wood forest with some cypress and pond pine. 

The soils formed under the pine-hardwood type are the 
most extensive, These are mineral soils that are well 
drained to poorly drained. They have a light-colored sur- 
face layer in which the content of organic matter is about 
1 to 8 percent. Mineral soils also formed under the 
cypress-swamp hardwood type in which there was some 
pond pine. These soils are poorly drained. They have a 
surface Jayer that is dark gray to black; the content of 
organic matter in this layer ranges from 5 to 15 percent in 
forested areas. In both groups of soils, the water table is 
at the surface part of the time, but for significant periods 
it is low enough to permit oxidation of the organic matter. 

In a few small swampy areas, the soils have a surface 
layer high in organic-matter content. These soils formed 
under the southern whitecedar-swamp hardwood type in 
which there was some pond pine and cypress. The surface 
layer of these soils has an organic-matter content, of 30 to 
80 percent. These soils formed where water stood on the 
surface or was newr the surface most of the time. 


Relief 


Relief strongly influences drainage, aeration, runoff, 
erosion, and exposure to sun and wind. By its control of 
natural drainage, relief serves as a modifying factor in 
soil formation. Because of this, several different kinds 
of soil may form from similar parent material. Most of 
Lee County is a nearly level to gently sloping plain. 
There are, however, four general Jandscapes in the county, 
distinguished by differences in the Jay of the land, that 
affect, the formation of the soils. These landscapes are 
described as follows: 

(1) The Sand Hills, which have a rolling topography 
and are deeply dissected by streams. In this area the soils 
on the ridges are deep and sandy, but those on the slopes 
adjacent to the streams are shallow to moderately deep. 

(2) Gently sloping to sloping, moderately dissected 
areas below the Sand Hills. Here, the soils are mostly 
well drained and deep. 

(3) Broad, slightly dissected, nearly level areas be- 
tween streams. Most of the soils have a yellow to gray 
color, and many are distinctly mottled. They are deep 
and moderately well drained to poorly drained. 

(4) Areas on valley floors and on stream bottoms and 
low terraces. The soils in these areas are young, are pre- 
dominantly gray (gleyed), and have poorly defined ge- 
netic layers. 
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Time 

The degree of horizon differentiation in the soil profile 
is the chief measure of the effect of time in the formation 
of soils. Several factors, however, affect: the length of 
time required for a soil to form. In warm, humid areas, 
such as Lee County, less time is required for a soil to form 
a distinct profile than in dry or cold regions. Also, less 
time is required for a soil to form a distinct profile in 
moderately fine textured Coastal Plain deposits than in 
coarse-textured deposits. The soils of Lee County range 
from young and only slightly developed to mature and 
well developed, but soil maturity is not so striking as in 
some older landscapes. 


Morphology and Classification of the Soils 


One of the objectives of a soil survey is to develop a 
taxonomic classification that will show the relationship 
of the soils in an area to one another and to soils in other 
areas. Such a classification, based on common character- 
istics, is necessary because there are so many different 
kinds of soils that it would be difficult to remember the 
characteristics of all of them. If soils are placed in a 
few groups, each group having selected characteristics in 
common, their general nature can be remembered more 
easily. 
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In the comprehensive system of soil classification cur- 
rently followed in the United States (7), soils are placed 
in six categories. Beginning with the highest, the six 
categories are the order, suborder, great soil group, fam- 
ily, series, and type. In the highest category, all the soils 
in'the country are grouped into three orders—zonal, in- 
trazonal, and azonal—whereas thousands of soil types are 
recognized in the lowest category. The categories of sub- 
order and family have never been fully developed and 
thus have been little used. Attention has been given 
mainly to the classification of soils into soil types and 
series within counties or comparable areas and to the sub- 
sequent grouping of series into great soil groups. 

The lower categories of series and type are defined in 
the section “How Soils are Mapped, Named, and Classi- 
fied.” The soil phase, a subdivision of the soil type, is 
uso defined in that section. 

All three soil orders and six great soil groups are rep- 
resented in Lee County. Table 9 shows the orders, the 
great soil groups, and the soil series in each great soil 
group and gives pertinent information about the soils, A 
representative profile of a soil in each series is described 
in this section, and the permissible range of characteristics 


. for each series is given. The special terms used to describe 


the color, texture, structure, consistence, and reaction of 
the horizons in the profile and the width and shape of the 
boundaries between the horizons are defined in the 
Glossary. 


Taste 9.—Characteristics and genetic relationships of the soil series 


ZONAL 
Great soil group Slope Color and texture of the Natural soil Available 
and series Parent material range surface layer and subsoil ! drainage Permeability | moisture 
capacity 
Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils: 
Central concept— Percent 
Cahaba_..___- Old general alluvium 0 to 2 Dark grayish-brown sandy loam | Good______-- Moderate_--.- Moderate. 
(stream terraces). over strong-brown to yellow- 
: ish-red sandy. clay loam. 
Faceville..___. Unconsolidated sands 0 to 10 | Dark grayish-brown loamy sand | Good. _______ Moderate_____ Moderate. 
and clays. , over strong-brown to yellow- ' 
ish-red sandy clay. . 
Gilead__ 2. Unconsolidated sands 0 to 15 | Gray to grayish-brown loamy | Good__..____| Moderate to Moderate. 
and clays. sand over brownish-yellow, slow. 
red, and yellowish-brown 
sandy clay loam. : 
Goldsboro. ___- Unconsolidated sands 0 to 2 | Dark-gray loamy sand over yel- | Moderately Mederate____- Moderate. 
and clays. - lowish-brown sandy clay loam good. 
; mottled. with brownish gray. 
Izagora_-_----- Old general alluvium 0 to 2 | Dark-brown sandy loam over | Moderately Moderate_____| Moderate. 
(stream terraces). light olive-brown sandy clay good to 
loam mottled with yellowish- somewhat 
red and gray. — poor. . 
Kalmia_.----.- Old general alluvium 0 to 2 Gray to grayish-brown loamy | Good___._-_- Moderate.____ Moderate. 
(stream terraces). sand over yellowish-brown 
sandy clay loam. 
» Magnolia_._-_. Unconsolidated sands 0 to 2 Reddish-brown loamy sand over | Good__.___-- Moderate____. Moderate. 
and clays. red to dark-red sandy clay. 
Marlboro...__. Unconsolidated sands 6 to 10 | Dark grayish-brown loamy sand | Good_..____- Moderate__.__ Moderate. 
and clays. over yellowish-brown sandy clay. : 
Norfolk. -22-_. Unconsolidated sands 0 to 10 | Dark grayish-brown loamy sand | Good. ______- Moderate____- Moderate. 
and clays. over yellowish-brown sandy 
clay loam. 
Orangeburg--.-| Unconsolidated sands | 0 to 10 | Grayish-brown loamy sand over | Good_.-_____ Moderate_____ Moderate. 
and clays. : red to dark-red sandy clay 
loam. 


Sce footnote at end of table. 
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Tasie 9.—COharacteristics and genetic relationships of the soil series—Continued 


ZONAL 
Great soil group Slope Color and texture of the Natural soil Available 
and series Parent material range surface layer and subsoil ! drainage Permeability | moisture 
capacity 
Percent 
Ruston. ...----- Unconsolidated sands 0 to 10 | Dark grayish-brown loamy sand | Good_-_.--.- Moderate_____ Moderate. 
and clays. . over strong-brown to yellow- q 
ish-red sandy clay loam. ‘ 
Vaucluse- ~~. -- Unconsolidated sands 2%0 25 | Dark-gray to light ‘yellowish | Good_....--_ Moderate to Low. 
and clays. brown Joamy sand over red- slow. 
dish-brown to red sandy clay 
loam or clay. 
Red-Yellow Pod- 
zolic soils grad- 
ing to Low-Humic 
Gley soils— : 
Dunbar. ..---- Unconsolidated sands 0 to 2 Dark-gray sandy loam over | Somewhat Moderate_____ Moderate. 
and clays. light brownish-gray, strong- poor. : 
brown, and red sandy clay or 
: sandy clay loam, 
Lynchburg_.--| Uneonsolidated sands 0 to2 | Dark-gray sandy loam over | Somewhat Moderate..-..| Moderate. 
and chays. gray sandy clay loam mot- poor. 
tled with brown and pale 
yellow. 
Podzols: , 
Lakewood- ---- Beds of unconsolidated | 0 to 10 | Gray sand over -yellow to | Excessive_.._-| Rapid....___- Low. 
sands. yellowish-brown sand; has a 
thin, dark-brown By, horizon. 
InTRAZONAL 
Low-Humic Gley 
soils: 
Coxville.._---- Unconsolidated sands 0 to 2_.} Very dark gray loam or sandy | Poor___------ Slow... 2 22. Moderate. 
and clays. Joam over gray sandy clay 
mottled with yellowish brown - 
and red. 
Grady...----- Unconsolidated sands 0 to 2..| Gray to black loam or sandy | Poor___----~- Slow.---..--- Moderate. 
and clays. loam over gray sandy clay 
loam to clay mottled with 
brown and red in places. 
Myatt__-_---- Old general alluvium | 0 to 2__|: Dark olive-gray sandy loam over | Poor._------- Moderate.____ Moderate. 
(stream terraces). gray sandy clay loam mottled 
with yellowish brown. 
Plummer. _.--- Beds of unconsolidated | 0 to 2__; Dark-gray loamy sand over | Poor._------- Rapid__---.--- Low. 
sands. ‘ light-gray Joamy sand or sand. 
Rains_--.----- Unconsolidated sands | 0 to 2..| Very dark gray loamy sand over | Poor_-._-..--. Moderate___._ Low. 
“and clays. gray sandy loam mottled 
with yellowish brown, 
Wehadkee_-__ ~~ Recent alluvium (first | 0 to 2..| Dark-gray silt loam over dark | Poor..----.-- Slow_-.---.-. High. 
bottoms). grayish-brown silty clay. ; 
Humic Gley soils: : 
Okenee__--.---- Unconsolidated sands 0 to 2._| Black loam or sandy loam over | Very poor__-.| Moderate..__- Moderate. 
and clays. gray sandy clay loam to clay 
mottled with brown and 
yellow. 
Portsmouth...) Unconsolidated sands 0 to 2..| Black to dark-gray loam or | Very poor...) Moderate_____ Moderate. 
and clays. sandy loam over gray sandy 
clay mottled with brown and 
red. 
Rutlege._...-- Beds of unconsolidated |} 0 to 2 Black to very dark gray loamy | Very poor. ---| Rapid_-----~- Moderate. 
sands. sand over gray loamy sand 
to sandy loam. 
Planosols: 
Teal ctceccec Old general alluvium 0 to 2 Gray to black fine sandy loam | Poor_______-- Slow... 2 -- Modcrate. 
(stream terraces). over gray clay loam to clay 
mottled with brown and red. 
Wahee__-.---- Old general alluvium 0 to 2 Gray to pale-brown fine sandy | Moderately Slow.-------. Moderate, 
(stream terraces). loam over yellowish-brown good to 
sandy clay mottled with gray somewhat 
and red. poor. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TaBLe 9.—Characteristics and genetic relationships of the soil areas~—Continued 


AZONAL 
Great soil group Slope , Color and texture of the Natural soil Available 
and series Parent material _ range surface layer and subsoil ! drainage Permeability | moisture 
capacity 
Regosols: Percent |, 
Bustis_---_ ‘__.| Beds of unconsolidated | 0 to 10 | Light-gray sand to loamy sand | Pxcessive____- Rapid__-_-_-. Low. 
sands. 3 over strong-brown to yel- 
lowish-red sand or loamy 
sand. 
Lakeland_._._. Beds of unconsolidated | 0 to 15 | Light-gray to gray sand or | Excessive__--- Rapid__. 2... Low. 
sands. loamy sand over yellowish- 
brown sand or loamy sand. 


! Color and texture of the surface layer are those of the A; or A, horizon; color and texture of the subsoil are those of the Be horizon, 


Zonal, or normal, soils have profiles in near equilibrium 
with, their environment. They developed under good but 
not excessive drainage from parent. material of mixed 
mineral, physical, and chemical composition. In their 
characteristics they express the full effects of climate 
and living organisms. The zonal soils of Lee County are 
members of the’ Red-Yellow Podzolic and Podzol great 
soil groups. 

Intrazonal soils have more or less well-developed char- 
acteristics that reflect the dominant infiuence of some 
local factor, such as relief or parent material, over the 
effects of climate and living organisms. In most places 
these soils occur in geographical association with zonal 
soils. The mtrazonal soils in Lee County ave members of 
the Low-Humic Gley, Humic Gley, and Planosol great 
soil groups. : 2 

Azonal soils, commonly because of youth, resistant 
parent material, or steep topography, lack well-developed 
profiles. The azonal soils in this county are members of 
the Regosol great soil group. 

Many of the soil series ave not vepresentative of the 
central concept of any great soil group. ‘They represent 
most nearly one great soil group, but they have some 
characteristics of another. These series are placed in sub- 
groups of the appropriate great soil group, as shown in 
table 9. ; 

The classification of the soils in Lee County is based 
largely on characteristics observed in the field. It may be 
revised as knowledge about. soils increases. Miscellaneous 
land types, of which there ave five in the county (Borrow 
pits, Gullied land, Local alluvial land, Mixed alluvial 
Jand, and Swamp), ave not classified in higher categories. 


Red-Yellow Podzolic soils 


. The Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group consists of 
well-drained, acid soils that have well-developed profiles. 
These soils have thin organic (Ay) and organic-mineral 
(A,) horizons that overlie a light-colored, bleached (Az) 
hovizon. The A, horizon rests on a more clayey, red, yel- 
lowish-red, or yellow B horizon. ‘The parent materials 
are all more or less siliceous. Coarse reticulate streaks 
or mottles of red, yellow, brown, and light gray are charac- 
teristic of deep horizons of certain of the Red-Yellow 
Podzolic soils that ave underlain by a thick layer of parent 
material, 


‘they ave no longer distinguishable. 


In Lee County, the soils that most nearly fit the central 
concept of Red-Yellow Podzolic soils are in the Cahaba, 
Faceville, Gilead, Goldsboro, Izagora, Kalmia, Magnolia, 
Marlboro, Norfolk, Orangeburg, Ruston, and Vaucluse 
series. The Dunbar and Lynchburg soils are classified as 
Red-Yellow Podzolic soils, but they also have some char- 
acteristics of Low-Flumic Gley soils.. ; 

Red-Yellow Podzolic soils have formed under decid- 
uous, coniferous, or mixed forests in a humid, warm- 
temperate climate. Under these conditions the decom- 
position of organic matter and the leaching of plant 
nutrients is rapid. Consequently, the soils are acid to very 
strongly acid and are low in calcium, magnesium, and 
other bases. The clay fraction commonly is dominated by 
kaolinite, and it generally contains moderate to large 
amounts of free iron oxides or hydroxides, or it may con- 
tain small amounts of aluminum. Hydrous mica, mont- 
morillonite, or both, may form part of the clay fraction 
in. some of the soils. The base-exchange capacity of these 
soils ranges from 8 to 20 milliequivalents per 100 erams; 
the degree of base saturation is less than 35 percent and: 


- generally is about 15 percent. : 


Differences in morphology among the Red-Yellow 
Podzolic soils in the county are largely, but not entirely, 
associated with the nature of the parent materials, espe- 
cially with their texture. In cultivated areas, the soil ma- 
terials in the A, and A, horizons have been mixed so that 
Where accelerated 
erosion has occurred, much or all of the A horizon has been 
removed. In a few members of the group, especially in 
the more sandy soils, there is no horizon that has reticulate 
streaks or mottles. 

Following ave descriptions of profiles of the Red- Yellow 
Podzolic souls in Lee County. . 


Profile of Cahaba sandy loam on a farm 10 mites north- 
east of Bishopyille and 8 miles east of Clyburn’s store, on 
the Lynches Liver terrace: 


A, 0 to 6 inches, brown (1O0YR 5/38) sandy loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots and 
pores; clear, smooth boundary. 

A, 6 to 13 inches, light yellowish-brown (1OYR. 6/4) sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 

. many fine roots and pores; clear, smooth boundary, 

B, 18 to 18 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; 
weik, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
clear, smooth boundary. 
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B, 18 to 34 inches, vellowish-red (5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; patchy 
clay films; high content of kaolin clay; many root 
holes and pores; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C 34 inches +, red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay and sandy clay 
Joams; massive; few, medium, prominent, brownish- 
yellow mottles. : , 


The A» horizon is 12 to 18 inches thick and dark gray- 
ish brown to light yellowish brown, depending on the 
content of organic matter and on whether or not the soil 
has been cultivated. The color of the subsoil ranges from 


strong brown to yellowish red. Slopes range from 0 to 6. 


percent but are mostly from 0 to 2 percent. In some 
places this soil is underlain by sand at a depth of 36 to 
60 inches. 


' Profile of Facevitle loamy sand in a cultivated field 2 
miles west of Bishopville and 300 yards south of State 
Highway No. 84: 


A, Oto inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy sand; 
wéak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots and pores; abrupt, smooth boundary; layer 
is 6 to 12 inches thick. 4 

B, 9 to 40 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) sandy clay; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist, slightly sticky when wet; gradual, smooth 
boundary; layer is 28 to 40 inches thick. 

B3 40 to 46 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist, less sticky than B, horizon when wet; 
gradual, smooth boundary; layer is 6 to 8 inches thick. 

C 46 inches +-, red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam and sandy 
loam that is mottled with a more intense red and 
strong brown, 


The surface layer is 6 to 12 inches thick, In a few 
places its texture is sandy loam. The color range is from 
dark .grayish brown to brown. The subsoil is strong- 
brown to yellowish-red heavy sandy clay loam, clay loam, 
or sandy clay. The slope range is from 0-to 10 percent. 


Profile of Gilead loamy sand 6 miles northeast of Man- 
ville on State. Highway No. 36; 


Ay 0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown (1O0YR 5/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; abrupt, 
smooth boundary; layer is 6 to’8 inches thick. 

A, 6 to 18 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; small pockets or 
spots of highly bleached sand indicating some segre- 
gation of iron; some penetration of organic matter in 
old root channels; clear, smooth boundary; layer is 
7 to 10 inches thick. 

B, 13 to 22 inches, brownish-yellow (lOYR 6/6) sandy clay 
loam; weak, medium, angular blocky structure; 
friable; thin, patchy clay films; a few medium to 
coarse, bleached sand grains; a few fine’ roots; clear, 
smooth boundary; layer is 8 to 10 inches thick. 

B, 22 to 29 inches, brownish-yellow (lOYR 6/6) heavy sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of 
reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6), and some of red and 
yellowish brown; moderate, medium, angular blocky 
structure; compact; aggregates are brittle and break 
under slight to medium pressure; the redder spots are 
most brittle and may be the beginning of iron con- 
cretions; thin, almost continuous clay films; clear, 
smooth boundary; layer is 6 to 10 inches thick. 

C 29 to 34 inches, mottled brownish-yellow, strong-brown, 
red, and yellow sandy clay loam; massive; compact 
in place; brittle fracture; texture is variable (sandy 
loam to clay loam); soil material is more compact 
with depth and contains some mica flakes. 


The A, horizon is gray to grayish brown. The entire A 
horizon is 12 to 18 inches thick. In places the brownish- 


yellow, friable B, horizon is mottled with reddish yellow, 
ved, and yellowish brown. In other places this horizon is 
not mottled. The lower part of the B, horizon is compact 
and brittle, and in places the entire horizon is compact. 
The slope range is from 0 to 15 percent. On the steeper 
slopes, red and -reddish-yellow colors predominate.’ The 
number of coarse quartz grains and small fragments of 
ferruginous sandstone on the surface and throughout the 
profile ranges from none to many, and the amount of fine 
gravel, from none to much. Ordinarily, there are mica 
flakes in the lower part of the profile. 


Profile of Goldsboro loamy sand in a cultivated field 244 
miles northwest of Lynchburg on State Highway No. 44: 


A, 0 to 8 inches, very dark gray (10YR, 3/1) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable when moist; 
many fine roots and pores; clear, smooth boundary; 
layer is 6 to S inches thick. 

A; 8 to 14 inches, yellowish-brown (lOYR 5/4) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable when moist; 
gradual, smooth boundary; layer is 6 to § inches thick. 

By, 14 to 21 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; few, fine, distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5 YR. 
5/6); weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist; a few roots and pores; gradual, 
smooth boundary; layer is 6 to 8 inches thick. 

By 21 to 34 inches, yellowish-brown (1O0YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; few, coarse, distinct mottles of strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) and few, coarse, faint mottles of light 
brownish gray (1OYR 6/2); weak, coarse, subangular 
blocky structure; friable when moist; gradual, smooth 
boundary; layer is 12 to 14 inches thick. 

C 34 inches +, yellow, brown, and gray sandy clay loams 
and sandy Joams; a few soft concretions that have 
red centers. 


Goldsboro soils are moderately well drained. Their 
A horizon is 12 to 18 inches thick. In a few areas it 
is sandy loam instead of loamy sand. The texture of the 
B horizon ranges from sandy loam to heavy sandy clay 
loam. Ordinarily, the uppermost 6 inches of the B hori- 
zon. is a uniform yellowish brown in color. Mottling may 
begin at any depth from 6 to 20 inches. 


Profile of Izagora sandy loam on the east side of paved 
voad 500 yards north of Merchants Mill Creek: 


A, 0 to 6 inches, dark-gray (1OYR 4/1) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable when moist; a few 
fine roots and many fine pores; abrupt, smooth 
boundary; layer is 5 to 10 inches thick. 

A. 6to 12 inches, light brownish-gray (lOYR 6/2) sandy loam; 
weak, medium, granular structure; friable when moist; 
many fine pores and o few fine roots; clear, smooth 
boundary; layer is 5 to 10 inches thick, 

B, 12 to 19 inches, light olive-brown (2.5YR 5/4) sandy clay 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist; many fine pores; clear, smooth 
boundary; layer is 5 to 9 inches thick. 

B, 19 to 31 inches, light olive-brown (2.5YR 5/4) sandy clay 
loam; few, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish red 
(5YR 5/6); weak, medium, subangular blocky strue- 
ture; slightly firm; a few fine pores; gradual, smooth 
boundary; layer is 10 to 14 inches thick. 

C 31 to 57 inches +, gray (LOYR 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
many, fine, prominent mottles of red (2.5YR 4/6) and 
many, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(10YR. 5/4); massive; friable when moist. 


The range in drainage of Izagora soils is from mod- 
erately good to somewhat poor. In a few profiles the A 
horizon is fine sandy loam. Mottling is more pronounced 
in the B horizon of the soils that are somewhat poovly 
drained. 
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Profile of Kalmia loamy sand 10 miles northeast of 
Bishopville and 2 miles east of Clyburn’s store, on the 
Lynches River terrace: 


Ay Oto 9 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; s few coarse 
quartz grains; clear, smooth boundary; layer is 6 to 
9 inches thick. 

A; 9 to 15 inches, light-gray (LOYR 7/2) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; a few coarse 
quartz grains; smooth boundary; layer is 9 to 12 
inches thick, 

B, 15 to 36 inches, yellowish-brown (lOYR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; a few soft, red concretions; a few coarse quartz 
grains; gradual, smooth boundary; layer is 20 to 30 
inches thick. ‘ 

C 36 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; 
few, fine, distinct mottles of dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
and few, medium, faint mottles of pale brown (LOYR 
6/3); structureless; a few soft, red concretions; a few 
lenses and pockets of sand. 


The color of the A, horizon ranges from gray to grayish 
brown. The texture of the A horizon generally is loamy 
sand, but ina few profiles it is loamy fine sand. The A 
herizon is 12 to 18 inches thick. The texture of the yel- 


lowish-brown B horizon is sandy clay loam, but in a few — 


profiles the B, horizon is sandy clay. The slope range is 
from 0 to 6 percent, but most slopes are from 0 to 2 per- 
cent. The number of concretions ranges from none to 
many. 


Profile of Magnotia loamy sand ina site 150 yards north- 
west of the crossroads at Woodrow. 


A, Oto 8inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/3) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, crumb structure; friable when moist; many 
coarse quartz grains, many concretions, and much 
fine quartz gravel on the surface and in this horizon; 
Sp Etok, smooth boundary; layer is 6 to 10 inches 
thick, 

A, 8 to 12 inches, reddish-brown (2.5YR 4/4) loamy sand; 
weak, medium and fine, crumb structure; friable 
when moist; a few coarse quartz grains and fine con- 
cretions; abrupt, smooth boundary; layer is 0 to 4 

: inches thick, 

Bz, 12 to 42 inches, dark-red (10R 3/6) sandy clay; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist, firm when dry; a few coarse quartz grains; 
grades to sandy clay loam in lower part of the horizon; 
gradual, smooth boundary; layer is 24 to 36 inches 
thick. 

B; 42 to 47 inches, dark-red (10R 3/6) sandy clay loam; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; friable when moist, 
firm when dry; a few coarse quartz grains; gradual, 
smooth boundary; layer is 4 to 8 inches thick. 

C 47 to 74 inches +, dark-red (10R 3/6) sandy loam and 
sandy clay; few, coarse, prominent mottles of yellow- 
ish red (SYR 5/6); massive; firm when’ dry; coarse 
quartz grains are common. 


The A horizon is 6 to 12 inches thick. In some places 
there is either no A, horizon or it has been mixed with the 
A, horizon by plowing. The color ranges from grayish 
brown to reddish brown. The number of concretions and 
coarse quartz grains ranges from none to many, and the 
amount of fine gravel, from none to much. 


Profile of Marlboro loamy snd in a cultivated field. 3 
miles southwest of Bishopville, near US. Highway No. 
15; 


A, Oto 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (L0OYR 3/2) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, crumb structure; friable when moist; 
many fine roots and pores; abrupt, smooth boundary; 
layer is 8 to 12 inches thick. 


Bz 8 to 36 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) sandy 
clay; medium, subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist; gradual, smooth boundary; layer is 
26 to 30 inches thick. 

C 36 inches --, yellowish-brown (10YR. 5/8) and_strong- 
brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam and sandy clay; 
structureless; friable when moist; scattered lenses of 
white kaolin; a few soft concretions, 


The A horizon is grayish brown to very dark grayish 
brown and 6 to 12 inches thick. In some profiles there is 
an A, horizon that is 2 or 3 mches thick. In some profiles 
there is a thin B, horizon or a B; horizon. The color of the 
B horizon ranges from yellowish brown to strong brown. 
The slope range is from 0 to 10 percent. 


Profile of Norfolk loamy sand in a cultivated field 3 
miles south of Bishopville on State Highway No. 341: 


Ay 0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; many fine 
roots and pores; abrupt, smooth boundary; layer is 

. 6to 8 inches thick. 
A, 6 to 12 inches, light yellowish-brown (LOYR 6/4) loamy 
: sand; weak, fine, crumb structure; friable when 
moist; many fine roots and pores; clear, smooth 
boundary; layer is 6 to 10 inches thick. 

B, 12 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/6) light sandy 
clay loam; weak, fine crumb structure; friable when 
moist; many fine roots and pores; clear, smooth 
boundary; layer is 2 to 6 inches thick. 

B,*F.16 to 23 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 

- loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist; gradual, smooth boundary; 

: layer is 7 to 10 inches thick. : 

B; 238 to 42 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/8) light sandy 
clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable when moist; gradual, wavy boundary; 
layer is 18 to 23 inches thick. 

C 42 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; pockets of sand or loamy sand; many soft 
concretions. 


The texture of the dark-gray to grayish-brown A hori- 
zon is loamy sand or loamy fine sand. Thickness ranges 
from 12 to 18 inchés in the normal loamy sand and from 
18 to 30 inches in Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface. 
Ordinarily, the brownish-yellow to yellowish-brown B 
horizon is sandy clay loam, but in some places the upper 
part of this horizon. is sandy loam. The slope range is 
from 0 to 10 percent. 


Profile of Orangeburg loamy sand 250 yards northeast 
of Gillards Crossroads: 


A, 0 to 8 inches, dark-brown (1OYR 4/3) loamy sand; struc- 
tureless; a little fine quartz gravel; clear, smooth 
boundary; layer is 6 to 8 inches thick. 

A, 8 to 15 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; friable; a few small con- 
cretions; also a little fine quartz gravel; clear, wavy 
boundary; layer is 6 to 12 inches thick. 

B, 15 to 18 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) light sandy clay loam; 
weak, medium, subangular. blocky structure; friable; 
clear, smooth boundary; layer is 3 to 5 inches thick, 

B, 18 to 43 inches, dark-red (LOR 3/6) sandy clay loam; weak, 
medium, subangular: blocky structure; friable when 
moist, sticky whenywet; a little fine quartz gravel; 
coarse quartz grains’ in lower 12 inches; gradual, 
wavy boundary;. layer is 20 to 40 inches thick. . 

B; 43 to 70 inches, dark-red (10R 3/6) sandy clay loam; few, 
fine, prominent,’ yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) mottles; 
weak, medium, ;subangular blocky structure; friable; 
coarse quartz grains are more numerous and fine 
gravel more abundant than in the B, horizon; diffuse, 
wavy boundary; layer is 10 to 30 inches thick: 
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C 70 to 100 inches +, red (LOR 4/6) light sandy clay loam; 
common, fine, prominent, yellowish-red (5YR, 5/8) 
mottles, increasing in size and abundanee with depth; 
coarse quartz grains are more numerous, and fine 
gravel is more abundant than-in the Bs horizon, and 
both incresse in amount with depth. 


The color of the A, horizon ranges from grayish brown 
to dark brown. The number of concretions and coarse 
quartz grains in the profile ranges: from none to many, 
and the amount of fine gravel, from none to much. . The 
slope range is from 0 to 15 percent. 


Profile of Ruston loamy sand in a cubtinated field My 
miles southwest of Ashland: 


A, Oto 9 inches, dark grayish-brown (LOYR 4/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable when moist; 
slightly acid; many fine roots and pores; abrupt, 
smooth boundary; layer is 6 to 9 inches thick. 

A, 9 to 16 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; many fine roots 
and pores; friable when moist; clear, smooth. bound- 
ary; layer is 6 to 9 inches thick. 

B, 16 to 20 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR, 5/6) light sandy clay 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist; many fine pores; clear, smooth 
boundary; layer is 4 to 6 inches thick. 

B. 20 to 35 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; 
weak medium, subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist, slightly sticky when wet; patchy clay 
films; gradual, wavy boundary; layer is 14 to 24 
inches thick. : 

C35 inches +, red (1OR 4/8) and strong-brown (7.5¥R 5/8) 
sandy clay loam; numerous sand pockets. 


The color of the A, horizon ranges from dark grayish 
brown. to light yellowish brown. In a few places its tex- 
ture is sandy Joam.. The A horizon is 12 to 18 inches 
thick in the normal soil and 18 to 80 inches thick in the 
thick surface phases. The color of the B horizon is strong 
brown. in the upper part and grades to yellowish red in 
the lower part. In places the upper part of the B horizon 
is sandy loam. The number of small concretions on the 
surface and throughout the profile ranges from none to 
many. ‘The slope runge is from 0 to 10 percent. 


Profile of Vaucluse loamy sand in woods behind Ash- 
land Methodist Chaach, one-fourth of a mile west of 
Ashland: 


A; 0 to 2 inches, very dark gray (1OYR. 3/1) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; many bleached 
quartz grains and. a little fine quartz gravel; many 
fine and medium roots; clear, smooth boundary. 

Aq -2 to 7 inches, brown (LOYR 4/3) loamy sand; weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable; much fine and medium 
quartz gravel; many fine and medium roots; clear, 
smooth boundary. * : 

Aw 7 to 11 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) loainy 

sand; weak, fine, granular structure; slightly compact 

and brittle; much fine and medium quartz gravel; 
many fine and medium roots; clear, smooth boundary. 

B, 11 to 20 inches, red (2.5YR 5/8) clay loam; weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; compact and brittle; a 
few fine flakes of white kaolin and a few fine flakes of 
mica; a few coarse quartz grains and a little fine 
quartz gravel; a few medium root channels; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

C 20 to 34 inches +, red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; 
massive; very firm and compact in place; brittle 
fracture; crushes to loose mass; many fine, white 
particles of kaolin and a few fine mica flakes; size 
and number of kaolin particles increase with depth; 
a few balls of kaolin in the lower part. 


The A horizon is 6 to 18 inches thick in the normal sot] 
and 18 to 30 inches thick in the thick surface phases. Its 
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Figure 12.—Profile of Vaucluse loamy sand, The compact B hori- 
zon is at a depth of 11. inches; the slightly cemented, sandy C 
: horizon is at a depth of 20 inches. 


color ranges from very dark gray im wooded areas to light 
yellowish brown in cultivated fields. Ina few places its 
texture is sandy loam. The compact and brittle clay loam 
B horizon (fig. 12) is 6 to 18 inches thick. In a few 
places there is no B horizon, and in these places the A 
horizon rests on the substratum. The amount of gravel 
and the number and size of ferruginous sandstone frag- 
ments, coarse quartz grains, and mica flakes vary through- 
out the profile. All or none of these may be present in 
any given place. Quartz gravel and sandstone fragments 
are scattered over the surface in many places. . 

Of the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils, soils in three series— 
Cahaba, Kalmia, and Izagora—formed in old general 
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alluvium on stream terraces. ‘These soils generally are 
underlain by stratified sandy deposits and are younger 
than the soils formed in marine deposits of unconsolidated 
sands and clays, | 

Cahaba, Faceville, Magnolia, Orangeburg, Ruston, and 
Vaucluse soils are redder than the yellow to yellowish- 
brown Gilead, Goldsboro, Izagora, Kalmia, Marlboro, and 
Norfolk soils. Faceville, Magnolia, and Marlboro soils 
are finer textured than the rest of these Red-Yellow 
Podzolic soils, and they have a thinner surface layer. 

Gilead and Vaucluse soils are mostly in. the Sand Hills 
section of the county and are not so well developed as 
other soils of the uplands. These soils also have a com- 
pact and brittle or weakly cemented B horizon and a 
slightly compact C horizon. Compaction is not so pro- 
nounced in Gilead soils as in Vaucluse soils. ‘The B hori- 
zon of the other Red-Yellow -Podzolic soils is friable, 
although in Faceville soils it is slightly sticky when wet. 

All these soils are well drained except Goldsboro soils, 
which are only moderately well drained, and Izagora. 
soils, which are moderately well drained to somewhat 
poorly drained. Except for drainage, Goldsboro soils are 
similar to Norfolk soils, and Izagora soils ave similar 
to Kalmia soils. 

Dunbar and Lynchburg soils have characteristics of 
Red-Yellow Podzolic soils, but they resemble Low-Humic 
Gley soils in thei gray color and in mottling. They are 
classified as Red-Yellow Podzolic soils grading to Low- 
Humie Gley soils. Soils in both series are somewhat 
poorly drained, and thei: gray color and mottling are 
related to wetness. Except for poorer drainage, Dunbar 
soils ave similar to Marlboro soils, and Lynchburg soils 
are similar to Norfolk soils. 

The following descriptions ave of representative profiles 
of Dunbar and Lynchburg soils in Lee County. 


Profile of Dunbar sandy loam in a cullinated field one- 
half mite west of Wisachy: ; 


A, 0 to 7 inches, dark-gray (lJOYR 4/1) sandy loam; weak, 


fine, granular structure; friable when moist; numerous 
fine roots and pores; abrupt, smooth boundary; layer 
is 6 to 8 inches thick. 
A, 7 to 12 inches, brown (1OYR. 5/3) sandy loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable; many fine roots and pores ; 
¢lear, smooth boundary; layer is 4 to 6 inches thick. 
B, 12 to 25 inches, light brownigh-gray (1OYR 6/2) sandy 
clay loam; many, medium, faint mottles of yellowish 
prown (OYR 5/6); weak, coarse, subangular blocky 
structure; friable when moist; a few large pores and a 
cw coarse quartz grains; gradual, wavy boundary; 
ayer is 12 to 15 inches thick. 
B, 25 to 34 inches, gray (JOYR 6/1) sandy clay loam; many, 
aint, coarse mottles of yellowish brown (LOYR 5/6) 
and few, medium, distinct mottles of strong brown 
(7.5YR, 5/8); weak, coarse, subangular blocky struc- 
ure; friable when moist; gradual, wavy boundary; 
ayer is 8 to 12 inches thick. 
C,; 34 inches +, gray (IOYR 6/1) sandy clay foam; many, 
aint, coarse mottles of yellowish brown (1OYR 5/6); 
ew, medium, distinct mottles of strong brown 
(7.5YR. 5/6); and few, medium, prominent mottles 
of, red (2.5YR 5/8); massive; scattered pockets of 
oamy sand; many coarse quartz grains; a few 
incipient coneretions. 


In many places the texture of the subsoil is finer than 
in this profile. It generally is sandy clay, especially if 
the soil is near Marlboro, Faceville, or Magnolia soils. 


Profile of Lynchburg sandy loam in a cultivated field 1 
mile northwest of Lynchburg: 


A, 0 to 8 inches, very dark gray (LOYR 3/1) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable when moist; 
many fine roots and pores; a few coarse quartz grains; 
clear, smooth boundary; layer is 6 to 8 inches thick. 

Az 8 to 13 inches, grayish-brown (LOYR. 5/2) sandy loam; 
common, fine, faint mottles of brownish yellow 
CIOYR 6/6); weak, fine, granular structure; friable 
when moist; many fine roots and pores; a few coarse 
quartz grains; clear, smooth boundary; layer is 4 to 
6 inches thick. 

Bz 13 to 36 inches, gray (LOYR 5/1) light sandy clay loam; 
many medium, distinct mottles of strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8); weak, coarse, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable when moist, slightly sticky when wet; 
pockets of gray sandy loam throughout this horizon; 
gradual, wavy boundary; layer is 12 to 15 inches 
thick. 

C (36 inches -+-, HUght-gray (LOYR 6/1), yellowish-brown 
COYR 5/6), and brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy clay loams 
and sandy loams. 


The A, horizon ranges from very dark gray to dark gray 
depending on the amount of organic matter present. ‘The 
texture is sandy loam or fine sandy loam. Mottling oc- 
curs throughout the profile and is pronounced in the B 
horizon. 

The B horizon of Lynchburg soils has a slightly coarser 
texture than that of Dunbar soils. 


Podzols 


Podzols are zonal soils in which the organic acids 
formed in the mat of decomposing plant materials on the 
surface of the soil. These acids leached iron and aluminum 
oxides from the uppermost few inches of the mineral soil. 
This leaching process results in a soil profile that has a 
gray eluvial layer immediately beneath the organic mat 
and a reddish or brownish iluvial horizon below the 
eluvial hovizon, During the process of podzolization, 
most of the basic cations have been replaced by hydrogen 
jong, and the soils, therefore, are strongly acid. Podzols 
have formed under coniferous forest, under mixed conif- 
evous and deciduous forest, or under heath vegetation. in 
a cool-temperate, moist climate. Soils in. the Lakewood 
series are the only members of this great soil group in Lee 
County. 


Profile of Lakewood sand in a site 200 yards northeast 
of the qomauunity building in Lee State Pork: 


Ay 0 to 2 inches, very dark gray (LOYR. N/3) sand; single 
grain; loose; moderately high content of organic 
matter; numerous roots; dry exposed areas have a 
white appearance; wet areas have a salt-and-pepper 
appearance; pH 5.4; clear, smooth boundary. 

As 2 to 20 inches, light-gray (LOYR 7/1) sand; single grain; 
loose; few roots; some black organic matter from the 
A, horizon has penetrated this horizon; sand grains 
are medium sized and_ well rounded; contains only 
scattered dark mineral material; pH 5.7; abrupt, 
wavy boundary. 

20 to 21 inches, strong-brown to reddish-brown (7.5YR 
5/8 to 5YR 4/4) sand; massive; slightly compact 
but breaks to a loose mass; pH 5.1; abrupt, wavy 
boundary. 

Cy 21 to 40 inches, brownish-yellow (LOYR 6/6) sand; 

single grain; loose; some penetration, of organic 


Bir 


matter; pH 5.1. 
Bam 40 to 41 inches, slightly acid; similar to the Bai horizon. 
C2 41 inches +, brownish-yellow to yellow, loose sand. 
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The thickness of the A, horizon varies considerably. 
In a few profiles, there is no B, horizon or it is at great 
depth. From a distance, the surface of the soil appears 
to be white because of the numerous bleached sand grains. 
When wet, the surface has the salt-and-pepper appearance 
typical of Podzol soils. 


Low-Humic Gley soils 


This great soil group consists of imperfectly drained 
to poorly drained soils that have a very thin surface 
horizon in which the content of organic matter is mod- 
erately high. This horizon lies over a mottled gray and 
brown, gleylike mineral horizon in which there is a low 
degree of textural differentiation. The soil-forming 
process is gleization, a process that involves saturation of 
the soil with water for long periods of time in the presence 
of organic matter. 

Low-Humic Gley soils in Lee County are the poorly 
drained soils in the Coxville, Grady, Myatt, Plummer, 
Rains, and Wehadkee series. These soils have formed in 
stream alluvium or acid marine sediments under a forest 
cover of loblolly pine, pond pine, sweetgum, blackgum, 
maple, beech, various kinds of oaks, and other hardwoods. 
They were influenced more by nearly level relief, a high 
water table, and impeded drainage than by climate and 
vegetation. The surface layer is gray to grayish brown. 
The color of the subsoil ranges from mottled gray, brown, 
and yellow to dominantly gray, and the texture, from 
loamy sand to sandy clay or clay. 

Following are descriptions of the profiles of the Low- 
Humic Gley soils in this county. 


Profile of Couville loam in a nearly level cattonfield that 
has been tile drained, 2 miles northwest of St. Charles on 
the Manville road (State Highway No. 28): 


A, 0 to 6 inches, very dark gray (1OYR 3/1) to dark-gray 
(10YR 4/1) loam; weak, fine, granular structure; 
friable; pH 5.5; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Az 6 to 9 inches, gray (1OYR 6/1) loam; some dark-gray 
pockets and streaks of material from A, horizon in 
root channels; weak, fine, granular structure; 
friable; numerous fine pores arranged in a vesicular 
pattern; pF 5.0; clear, smooth boundary. 

9 to 25 inches, gray (10YR 6/1 to 5/1) sandy clay loam; 
few, medium, distinet mottles of yellowish brown 
(lOYR 5/4); weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable when moist, plastic and slightly 
sticky when wet; thin, patchy clay films; some 
coarse sand grains; motitling increases with depth; 
pH 4.5; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Be, 25 to 39 inches, gray (LOYR 5/1) clay loam; many, 
medium to coarse, prominent mottles of yellowish 
brown and strong brown; mottled areas tend to have 
brittle fracture; weak, coarse, subangular blocky 
structure; distinct, patchy clay films on ped surfaces; 
firm when moist, plastic and slightly sticky when 
wet; pH 4.5; clear, smooth boundary. 

C, 39 to 45 inches, gray (LOYR 5/1) clay loam; common, 
medium to coarse, prominent mottles of strong brown 
and yellowish red; weak, coarse, blocky structure to 
massive; firm when moist, plastic and_ slightly 
sticky when wet; mottled areas are slightly brittle; 
a few patchy clay films; contains a larger proportion 
of coarse sand particles than the B., horizon. 


The A horizon is loam or sandy loam and very dark gray 
to gray. 
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Profile of Grady loam on a farm 2 miles south of 
Ashland: 


A, 0 to 10 inches, very dark gray (LOYR 3/1) loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; numerous fine and 
medium roots; some dark reddish-brown staining 
from decomposed organic material; pH 6.0; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

A; 10 to 14 inches, dark-gray (1OYR 4/1), grading to gray, 
(1OYR 5/1) heavy loam; weak, fine, subangular 
blocky structure breaking to weak, crumb structure; 
fine roots are common; pH 5.7; clear, smooth bound- 


ary. 

ag 14 to 25 inches, gray (10YR. 6/1) heavy sandy clay loam; 
streaks and pockets of dark grayish brown (LOYR 
4/2); weak, coarse, blocky structure; some soil ma- 
terial from A horizon in root channels and cracks; 
friable when moist, plastic and sticky when wet; 
thin, patchy clay films; color is more gray with depth; 
pH 5.5; gradual, smooth boundary. 

25 to 28 inches, light-gray to gray (SY 7/1 to 6/1) sandy 
loam; a few fine quartz pebbles; some dark streaks 
of material from A horizon in old root channels; 
massive; slightly brittle when moist; appears to be 
high in kaolinite clay; thin, patchy clay films, 
especially along cracks; pH 5.5; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

C, 28 to 72 inches, light-gray (5Y 7/1) loamy sand; pockets 
and streaks of very dark gray and reddish-brown 
soil material; sand is somewhat angular; appears to 
contain kaolinite clay in the form of pockets or 
streaks of finer textured material; pH 5.5. 

D 72 inches +, light-gray (5Y 7/1) clay loam; a few red 

mottles; massive; appears to be high in kaolinite 

clay; pH 5.5. 


Bae 


There is more variation in the thickness, color, and 
organic-matter content of the A horizon in Grady soils 
than in any of the other Low-Humic Gley soils in the 
county. The A horizon ranges from gray to black in 
color, from sandy loam to loam in texture, and from 6 
to 20 inches in thickness. The texture range in the B 
horizon is from sandy clay loam to clay. The color is 
gray and there is considerable variation in the number of 
yellowish-brown, brown, or red mottles. In some places 
the B; horizon contains many large mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6). This yellowish-brown material gen- 
erally is friable sandy clay loam. In some places there 
is little or no mottling in the B horizon. 

In Lee County, Grady soils occur exclusively in oval- 
shaped depressions that are known locally as Carolina 
bays. The long axis of these bays is in a northwest to 
southeast direction. One of the many theories on the 
origin of these bays is that they were formed by the dis- 
solution of Jimestone in the underground water. Tests 
of the hydrogen-ion concentration of the soil material in 
these bays show little indication of any remaining lime- 
stone. Although Grady soils occur only in these oval- 
shaped depressions, other soils also occur in them: 


Profile of Myatt sandy loam on a farm southeast of 
Lynchburg on State Highway No. 99: 


Ai 0 to 9 inches, dark olive-gray (SY 3/2) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine roots 
and pores; clear, smooth boundary; layer is 6 to 12 
inches thick. 

9 to 18 inches, gray (5Y 6/1) sandy loam; few, fine, dis- 
tinct mottles of dark yellowish brown (10YR. 4/4); 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots and pores; clear, smooth boundary; layer is 8 
to 12 inches thick. 


Bigs 
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Bo, 18 to 32 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) sandy clay loam; few, fine, 
distinct mottles of dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4); 


weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 


gradual, wavy boundary; layer is 10 to 20 inches | 


thick. 
C, 32 inches +, light-gray (SY 7/1) sand; structureless. 
The gray to black A horizon generally is sandy loam, 
but im some places it is loamy sand. In some places there 
is no mottling in the sandy loam or sandy clay loam B 
horizon. 


Profile of Plummer loamy sand 8 miles west of Bishop- 
ville on State Highway No. 32: 


Ai 0 to 2 inches, dark-gray (1OYR 4/1) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A, 2 to 7 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) loamy sand; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

C, 7 to 40 inches, light-gray (1OYR 6/1) sand; structureless. 


In places the subsurface layer contains lenses or pockets 
of finer textured material. The A horizon is loamy sand 
or sand, and its color ranges from gray to black, depend- 
ing on the content of organic matter. The terrace phase 
of Plummer loamy sand, which formed in stream al- 
luvium, has a profile almost identical to the profile of the 
upland phase described. Because of the coarse texture 
of the parent material, Plummer soils show little profile 
development. 


Profile of Rains loamy sand 9 miles northwest of 
Bishopville near State Highway No. 148: 


Ao 1 inch to 0, litter of pine needles and hardwood leaves. 

A, 0 to 12 inches, very dark gray (LOYR 3/1) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; fairly high content of 
organic matter; numerous bleached, white quartz 
grains on the surface; many roots and pores; abrupt, 
wavy boundary; layer is 10 to 14 inches thick. 

12 to 21 inches, gray (lOYR 6/1) sandy loam; many, 
medium and fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(1OYR 5/4) and many, medium and fine, prominent 
mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; many root holes 
and pores; clear, wavy boundary; layer is 8 to 12 
inches thick. 

B,, 21 to 28 inches, gray (N 5/0) sandy élay loam; weak, 
coarse, subangular blocky structure; few, faint, 
light-gray (LOYR 7/2) mottles; a few root holes and 
eae clear, smooth boundary; layer is 7 to 12 inches 
thick. 

C, 28 to 46 inches +, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) sandy 
loam and sandy clay loam; structureless; root holes 
are lined with strong-brown material; friable. 


The color of the A horizon ranges from very dark gray 
to gray, depending on the content of organic matter. The 
B horizon is. sandy loam or sandy clay loam. 
of moitles in the B horizon ranges from very few to many. 


Profile of Wehadkee silt loam in a site near the “loop 
road” in Lee State Park: 


Ao Linch to 0, partially decomposed forest litter. 

A, 0 to 2 inches, very dark grayish-brown (1OYR 3/2) silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

Cig 2 to 14 inches, dark grayish-brown (LOYR 4/2) silty clay; 
few, medium, faint mottles of brownish yellow 
(1OYR 5/4) and few, fine, distinct mottles of gray 
(1OYR 6/1); massive; plastic and sticky; gradual, 
smooth boundary, 


The number 


Cog 14 to 32 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silty clay; 
brownish-yellow and gray mottles increase in size 
and number; massive; plastic and sticky; free water 
prevented deeper investigation. 


Wehadkee soils are young and show little profile de- 
velopment. They occur at the lowest levels along streams. 
They are covered by water at frequent intervals and re- 
ceive thin new deposits of soil material. 

Of these Low-Humic Gley soils, Myatt soils formed in 
old general alluvium on stream terraces, and Wehadkee 
soils, in recent alluvial deposits on first bottoms. The 
other soils in this group formed in beds of unconsolidated ° 
sands and clays of marine Pleistocene terraces. Of these 
soils, Plummer soils have the coarsest texture; and Myatt 
and Rains soils ave more coarse textured than either Cox- 


‘ ville or Grady soils. Coxville and Grady soils are similar 


in texture and in structure and consistence, but Coxville 
soils generally show more profile development. Grady 
soils do not have the red mottling characteristic of Cox- 
ville soils. 


Humic Gley soils 


This intrazonal great soil group consists of poorly 
drained to very poorly drained hydromorphic soils. These 
soils have moderately thick, dark-colored, organic-mineral 
horizons, underlain by mineral gley horizons. ‘The soil- 
forming process is gleization. 

In Lee County, soils in the Okenee, Portsmouth, and 
Rutlege series are members of this great soil group. 
These soils formed in acid sediments in which the water 
table fluctuated but generally was fairly high and runoff 
was very slow. Okenee soils formed in old general allu- 
yium on stream terraces, and Portsmouth and Rutlege 
soils, in marine Pleistocene terrace deposits. They formed 
under a forest cover that consisted chiefly of loblolly 
pine, pond pine, water-tolerant oaks, sweetgum, blackgum, 
red maple, and yellow-poplar. 

These. soils have a dark-gray, very dark gray, or black 
surface layer and a gray subsoil that ranges from loamy 
sand to sandy clay in texture. Rutlege soils are coarser 
textured than either Portsmouth soils or Okenee soils. In 
forested areas the content of organic matter ranges from 
5 to 15 percent. Descriptions of representative profiles of 
these soils follow. 


Profile of Okenee loam in a site on the south side of US. 
Highaway No. 401, 3 miles east of Eliott: . 

An 0 to 13 inches, black (N 2/0) loam: weak, medium, granu- 
lar structure; friable; high content of organic matter; 
many fine roots and pores; clear, smooth boundary. 

Ay 13 to 20 inches, very dark gray (N 3/0) loam; weak, fine, 

granular structure; friable; many fine roots and pores; 

a few coarse quartz grains; clear, wavy boundary. 

20 to 30 inches, gray (LOYR 5/1) sandy clay loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure to massive; 
few, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (LOYR 

4/4 


C, 30 rene +, light-gray (LOYR 7/1) sandy loams and 
sands; water table at 30 inches. 

The A horizon ranges from 18 to 24 inches in. thickness 
and from sandy loam to loam m texture. The B horizon 
ranges from sandy clay loam to light sandy clay in texture 
and from 10 to 20 inches in thickness. The substratum is 
variable in texture, but it generally contains lenses of 
sands and clays. 
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Profile of Portsmouth loam on. the west side of State 
Highaeay No. 58,2 miles south of Lynchburg: 


A,  Jinch to 0, forest litter. 

An 0 to 7 inches, black (2.5Y 2/0) loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; very friable; high content of organic 
matter; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Ay 7 to 14 inches, black (6Y 2/1) loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; very friable; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

By, 14 to 31 inches, gray (5Y 6/1) sandy clay; weak, fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; well-developed 
clay films; a few soft, fine concretions; strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary: 


C,g 3iinches +, light-gray (6Y 7/1) sandy clay loam; massive.- 


The dark-gray to black A horizon is 12 to 18 inches 
thick. The texture is loam or sandy loam. In places the 
elay loam. or sandy clay B horizon is mottled with brown 
and red. The number of soft concretions ranges from 
none to many. 


Profile of Rutlege loamy sand half a mile south of the 
entrance to Lee State Park, on State Highway No 22: 


Ay Oto 12 inches, black ([OYR 2/1) loamy sand; high content. 


of organic matter; weak, fine, crumb structure to 
structureless; many clear quarts grains On surface; 
a few fine roots and pores; strongly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary; layer is 10 to 12 inches thick. 

Ay 12 to 16 inches, dark-gray (LOYR. 4/1) loamy sand: 
struetureless; very friable; gradual, wavy boundary; 
jayer is 4 to 6 inches thick. 

C, 16 to 36 inches +-, gray (IOYR 5/1) loamy sand; a few 
thin lenses of sandy clay loam; structureless. 

The very dark gray to black A horizon is 10 to 20 inches 
thick. The texture range is from loamy sand toloam. The 
subsoil ordinarily is loamy sand, but ina few profiles it is 
sandy loam. 


Planosols 


% 

Planosols ave intrazonal soils that have one or more 
horizons abruptly separated from, and sharply contrasting 
to, an adjacent horizon because of cementation, compac- 
tion, or high content of clay. These hovizons are referred 
to as pans. Pans rich in clay ave called claypans. Those 
rich in either silt, or sand, or both, but having a relatively 
low content of clay, ave known as fragipans. The Plano- 
sols in Lee County have claypans, which are compact, 
slowly permeable, and commonly hard when dry and plas- 
tic or stiff when wet. Planosols developed on nearly flat 
or gently sloping uplands ina humid or subhumid climate. 

Soils in the Leaf and Wuahee series are members of this 
great soil group. Both soils formed in old general allu- 
vium on stream terraces. Lea soils ave poorly drained, 
and Wahee soils are moderately well drained to somewhat, 
poorly drained. 


Profile of Leaf fine sandy lowm in a wooded area 500 
yords north of State Highway No. 17, on the Lynches 
Ieiwer terrace: 


Ay Linch to 0, litter of partially decomposed pine needles and 
leaves of hardwoods. 

Ay 0 to 2 inches, gray (1OYR 5/1) fine sandy loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; many fine roots and pores; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

Ay 2 to 10 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) fine sandy loam; many, 
medium, prominent mottles of pate brown (10 YR 6/3) 
to light yellowish brown (LOYR “6/4); weak, fine, 
granular structure; many fine roots and pores; clear, 
smooth boundary. 
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By, 10 to 28 inches, gray (LOYR 6/1) fine sandy clay; inany, 
medium mottles of red (2.5¥R 4/6) and strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6); weak, fine and medium, angular blocky 
structure; continuous clay films; slightly firm; grad- 
ual, smooth boundary. 
C 28 to 36 inches +, gray, red, and strong-brown fine clay; 
massive; afew pockets of fine sand. , 


The color of the A, horizon ranges from gray to black, 
and the texture, from fine sandy loam to sandy loam. 


Profile of Wahee fine sandy loam 500 yards north of 
State Highway No. 17, near the Arrant home: 

A, 0 to 6 inches, very pale brown (LOYR 7/3) fine sandy 
loum; weak, fine, granular structure; many fine roots; 
plowed surface is cloddy; abrupt, smooth boundary; 

3 layer is 5 to 12 inches thick. 

B, 6 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/6) silty clay; 
few, medium, prominent, red (LOR 4/6) mottles; 
weak, coarse and medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture and weak, fine, angular blocky structure; some 
material from A horizon on faces of peds; gradual, 
smooth boundary; 16 to 30 inches thick. 

C 24 inehes +, yellowish-brown, light-gray, and red, massive 
clay. 

The fine sandy loam or silt loam A horizon ranges in 
color from gray to very pale brown. The range in dvain- 
age is from moderately good to somewhat poor. Conse- 
quently, the size and number of mottles in the upper part 
of the B horizon vary, and in some profiles there is no 
mottling. The texture range in the B horizon is from 
sandy clay to clay. The slope range is from 0 to 6 per- 
cent, but most areas of Wahee soils have a slope of 0 to 
2 percent. 


Regosols 


Regosols are azonal soils in which few or no clearly 
expressed soil characteristics have developed. ‘They 
formed in deep, unconsolidated, soft, mineral deposits. 
In Lee County, soils in the Lakeland and Eustis series are 
members of this event soil group. 

Descriptions of representative profiles of these soils in 
Lee County follow. 


Profile of Eustis sand on State Highway No. 36, 2 miles 
south of State Highway No. 34: 


A, 0 to 7 inches, light-gray (OYR 7/2) sand; structureless; 
many fine roots; a few coarse quartz grains; a few 
fragments of ferruginous sandstone; abrupt, smooth 
boundary; layer is 7 to 9 inches thick. 

A, 7 to 14 inches, very pale brown (JOYR 7/3) sand; struetiure- 
less; a few coarse quartz grains; clear, smooth bound- 

: ary; layer is 7 to 10 inches thick. — - 

C; 14 to 34 inches, reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/6) sand; bands, 
about one-half inch thick, of strong-brown (7.5YR 
5/6) sandy loam; in exposed roadbanks, these bands 
are firm and brittle; many coarse quartz grains; 
structureless; clear, smooth boundary. 

C, 34 to 64 inches, reddish-yellow (SYR 6/8) loamy sand; 
structureless; Many fine mica flakes; bands not so 
pronounced as in the C, horizon; gradual, smooth 
boundary; layer is 24 to 30 inches thick. 

C, 64inches +, yellowish-red, strong-brown, and white sands; 
strong-brown material is loamy sand. 


The color of the A horizon ranges from light gray to 
very pale brown. The texture generally is sand. ‘The 
color of the subsoil ranges from strong brown to yellowish 
red. Many profiles do not have the finer textured, darker 
colored bands. The number of coarse quartz grains and 
sandstone fragments ranges locally from none to many. 
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’ Profile of Lakeland sand 6 miles northwest of Bishop- 
ville, near Lucknow: 

A; 0 to 2 inches, dark-gray (2.5Y 4/0) sand; structureless; 
many fine and medium-roots; very friable; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. : 

Ay 2 to 8 inches; grayish-brown (JOYR 5/2) sand; structure- 
less; loose; gradual; smooth boundary. 

C8 to 40 inches, light yellowish-brown (1OYR 6/4) sand; 
structureless; few, fine, faint, very pale brown (JOYR 
7/3) mottles in lower part. 

The color of the A horizon ranges from light gray to 
dark gray, depending on the amount of organic matter 
present. The texture is sand or lonmy sand. The under- 
lying layers range from pale yellow to yellowish brown 
in color and from sand to sandy Joam in texture. In 
Lakeland sand, shallow phase, the heavier textured layer 
occurs at a depth of 80 to 36 inches. The slope range is 
from 0-to 15 percent. The more steeply sloping areas are 
mostly in the. Sand Hills. In other parts of the county, 
slopes generally are from 0 to 6 eae 

Lakeland sand, terrace, is a phase of the Lakeland series 
that formed in old general alluvium on stream terraces. 
Its profile is almost identical to the profile of Lakeland 
soils on the uplands. 


Additional! Facts About the County 


The development and cultural facilities of Lee County 
ave discussed in this section. Information about the water 
supply, agriculture, and climate is given also. 


Development and Cultural Facilities 


In 1902, Lee County was formed from parts of three 
counties: Xershaw, Darlington, and Sumter. The town 
of Bishopville was made the county seat. At that time 
there were about 500 residents in the town, but the popula- 
tion increased rapidly to 2,500, and Bishopville soon be- 
came a thriving trading center. A weekly newspaper was 
established in Bishopville in March 1902 and has been 
published continuously ever since. The population of 
Bishopville in 1960 was 3,586, 

Lee County is well supplied with grade schools and 
churches of many denominations. A modern 50-bed hos- 
pital, with a resident surgeon, is operated by the county 
in Bishopville. Electricity, telephone service, and natural 
and propane gas service ave available throughout the 
county. Transportation is provided by the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad and the Seaboard Air Line Railroad. 
U.S. Highways 15, 76, and 401 cross the county, as do 
a number of State highways. 


Water Supplies 


Water supplies are abundant in Lee County. There is 
a water-bearing stratum in the Pleistocene terraces, at a 
depth of 10 to 80 feet. Tt underlies all of the county south 
of the Sand Hills. This source supplies water for the 
domestic needs of the rural residents in the county as well 
as a large part of the water used for supplemental irriga- 
tion. As of July 1, 1960, there were 260 reservotrs that 
had been dug in this shallow stratum. Ata depth of 100 
to 400 feet is the Tuscaloosa formation. (2), which is one 
of the most productive water-bearing formations in the 
South Carolina Coastal Plain. Most of the wells in the 


county draw from this formation, The water-is under 
considerable artesian pressure. In. some localities, espe- 
cially in the low-lying southern part of the county, wells 
produce free flows of 100 gallons or more per minute. In 
the higher parts of the county, the wells need to be 
puniped and will produce about 500 gallons per minute. 

Other sources of water include the Lynches River, a 
number of smaller. streams, and about 125 ponds that 
catch runoff, 
Agriculture 

Lee County has always been an agricultural county and 
is second in the State ii percentage of land in farms— 
72.8 percent. Darlington County leads with 72.9 percent 
of its Jand in farms, and Dillon County is third with 72.7 
percent in farms. . 

Tn 1959, of the land in farms in Lee County, 58.2 per- 
cent was in cropland; 36.8 percent was in-woodland; 1.9 
percent was in pasture (not cropland and not woodland) ; 
and 3.1 percent was in house lots, roads, or wasteland. 
There were 1,693 farms in the county in 1959. The ‘av- 
erage size was 112.6 acres. Although 922 farms were be- 
tween 10 and 50 acres in size,.23 farms were more than 
1,000 acres in size. 

The number of tractors on farms amounted to 1,149 in . 
1959, in. contrast. to' 961 im 1954. The number of horses 
and mules decreased from 2,959 in 1954 to 1,976 in 1959, 
The present trend in Lee County is toward more mecha- 
nization, more efficient farm operation, better Jand man- 
agement, and conservation of soil and water. 


Principal crops 

Cotton has always been the main cash crop: In 1920, 
the cotton harvest. amounted to 56,000 bales. The boll 
weevil made its first appearance in the county in 1921, and 
the cotton harvest amounted to only 21,000 bales in 1922. 
New varieties of cotton that produce less stalk and high 
yields of lint have been developed, as well as new and 
effective insecticides. In 1959 cotton was grown on 30,099 
acres, and 19,554 bales were harvested. 

Bright leaf tobacco was grown on 1,384 acres in 1959, 
and corn, on 13,685 acres. Soybeans are gaining in im- 
portance as a cash crop. Of the 32,222 acres of soybeans 
grown for all purposes in 1959, beans were harvested from 
all but 1,949 acres. The harvest amounted to 583,766 
bushels. ; 

Of the small grain crops grown in the county, oats and 
wheat are the most important. “Oats were harvested on 
15,764 acres in 1959, and wheat, on 7,125 acres. 

The sales of all forest, products in the county amounted 
to $171,490 in 1959, of which $135,545 came from sales of 
standing sawtimber. Firewood and fuelwood cut 
amounted to 1,995 cords, and sawlogs and veneer Jogs cut 
amounted to 189,000 board feet. Pulpwood sold amounted 
to Ll cords. 


Climate ° 


The climate of Lee County is mild, and rainfall is well 
distributed throughout the year. The day-to-day weather 
is controlled mostly by the movement of pressure systems 
across the country, but there are relatively few complete 


*This section was prepared by Narwan_ Krownenc, U.S. 
Weather Bnreau State climatologist, Columbia, Sonth Carolina. 
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exchanges of air masses in summer, since the tropical 
maritime air masses persist for extended periods. 

Wind and humidity records for Lee County are not 
available, but records at Columbia in Richland County 
and at Florence in Florence County show that the pre- 
vailing winds are from the northeast in winter and from 
the southwest in summer, The average velocity is about 
8 miles an hour. The highest wind velocity ever recorded 
for a 1-minute period at the Columbia station was 60 miles 
an hour in March. The average relative humidity at 1 
p.m, ranges from s maximum of 58 percent in winter to 
a minimum of 47 percent in April and May. The average 
relative humidity for the year, based on four daily read- 
ings taken at 1 a.m., 7 a.m., 1 p.m, and 7 p.m., is about 70 
percent. 7 

In the average year,.70 to 75 days have one-tenth of an 
inch or more rain, 30 to 35 days have one-half inch or 
more, and about 15 days have 1 inch or more. The highest 
annual rainfall recorded at Bishopville in the last 27 years 
was 62.34 inches in 1959. The lowest annual rainfall re- 
corded was 29.89 inches in 1951. - Records over the State, 
however, show 1954. to be the driest year on record, It is 
assumed, therefore, that the annual rainfall in Lee County 
for 1954 was about 27 inches. 

The average annual sunshine is about 65 percent of the 
possible amount. The range in percent is from the low 
fifties in December and January to the low seventies in 
May and June. Skies are cloudy or overcast about 35 
percent of the time. The clonds are below 500 feet about 
2 percent of the time and below 1,000 feet about 6 percent 
of the time. 

Warm weather usually lasts from some time in May into 
September, and there are few breaks in the heat in mid- 
summer. Typically, temperatures of 100° F. are recorded 
on about 5 days: 1 day in June, 2 days in July, and 2 days 
in August. Occasionally, temperatures of 100° F. are 
recorded in spring and fall, Temperatures of 90° F. or 
higher are recorded on an average of 75 days. The high- 
est temperature ever recorded was 107° F. in July 1940. 
About 35 percent of the annual rainfall occurs in summer, 
chiefly in the form of local thundershowers. 

Fall generally is the most pleasant season, especially 
from late in September to early in November. During this 

period, rainfall is light, the percentage of sunshine is 
high, and the temperature is generally moderate. Heavy 
rains and gale-force winds resulting from nearby tropical 
storms have occurred about five times in the last 30 years. 
Damage from these storms generally has been minor in the 
county. The total rainfall in fall is about 22 percent of 
the total annual rainfall. 

Winters are mild and relatively short, although freez- 
ing temperatures‘have been recorded about half the time. 
There is a good chance ofa snow flurry during winter, 
but a significant snowfall or a snow cover lasting more 
than 1 or 2 days is unusual. In the average winter, 6 to 8 
days have temperatures of 20° F. or lower. The lowest 
recorded temperature, 6° F., has been recorded only three 
times and in separate years, Temperatures of 15° F. or 
less are infrequent; generally they occur on only 1 day 
each in December and January. About 20 percent of the 
annual rainfall occurs in winter, in the form of steady 
rains, 


Spring is the most changeable season. In March days 
are frequently cold and windy, but in May they are gen- 
erally warm and pleasant. Spring is the season when tor- 
nadoes and locally severe storms are likely to occur. Lee 
County has experienced about five tornadoes in the last 40 
years. Spring rainfall represents about 23 percent of the 
annual total, 


The climate of the county is favorable for the principal 
crops: cotton, tobacco, small grains, corn, soybeans, hay, 
and peanuts. Moisture is stored in the soils in winter and 
spring so that, in most years, the soils are at full capacity 
at the time of planting. “There are also enough dry 
periods to permit tillage (9). Table 10 shows that the 
average growing season is about 230 days, or long enough 
for crops to mature even if the crops are planted over a 
period of weeks or months. 


There is a wide range in temperature throughout the 
year. Table 11 shows the probability of very low or very 
high temperatures in each month of the year. For ex- 
ample, a maximum temperature higher than 101° F. is 
likely to occur one summer in two; a temperature higher — 
than. 103° F., one summer in five; and a temperature higher 
than 105° F., onesummer in ten. Similarly, a temperature 
lower than 15° F. is likely to occur one winter in two; a 
temperature lower than 12° F., one winter in five; and a 
temperature lower than 10° F., one winter in ten. 


Taste 10—Probabilities of last freezing temperature in 
spring and first in fall 


[In a light freeze, temperatures range from 29° F. to 32° F., and 
only the tenderest plants are killed. In a moderate freeze, tem- 
peratures range from 25° F. to 28° F., and most plants are dam- 
aged to some extent. In a severe freeze, temperatures are 24° F. 
or lower, and most cultivated plants are damaged heavily] 


Dates for given probability and temperature 


Probability ! 


Severe 
freeze 


At least a 
moderate freeze} 


At least a 
light freeze 


Spring: 
5 years in 10 
later than— 
2vears in 10 


Mareh 27?_.--} March 9.__.-. February 20. 


later than— | April 10..__--- March 22__._. March 6, 
lyear in 10 
later than— | April 17_-_---- *March 30____- 


March 13. 

Fall: had : 
5 years in, 10 

earlier than— 
2vears in 10 

earlier than— 
l year in 

earlier than— 


e 


N svember 12 2_|° November 20_; December 2. 


November 2_--| November 10:} November 21. 


October 28...) November 4...) November 16. 


1 Number of chances in 10 that event will occur, For example, 
in 5 years in 10, a severe freeze will occur in spring after February 
20; in 2 years in 10, at least a moderate freeze will occur in fall 
before November 10. . 

2 The interval between these dates, March 27 and November 12, 
is the growing season, or 230 duys. : 
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Tasce 11.—TZemperature and precipitation at Bishopville 


Temperature Precipitation 
lyearin | 1 yearin | 1 yearin | lyearin | 1 yearin | 1 yearin 1 year 
Aver-| Aver-| 2 maxi- 5 maxi- 10 maxi- | 2 mini- 5 mini- 10 mini- | Aver-| l year | in 10 
Month age age }mum tem- | mum tem-| mum tem-}| mum tem-| mum tem-] mum tem-| age in 10 |monthly| Snow- 
daily | daily | perature | perature ; perature | perature | perature | perature | mon- | monthly! total fall 
maxi- | mini- | will be will be will be will be will be will be thly total will be 
mum | mun higher higher higher lower lower lower total | will be | more 
than— than— than— than— than— than— less than— 
than— 
oF, a 2G oF, ba OF oF, °F, oF, oF Inches Inches Inches Jaches 
January _.----- [| 57 34 74 76 79 18 14 11 2.4 . 8 4.0 0. 
February -.---- 59 35 75 78 81 20 16 11 3.5 13 5.7 24 
March__--.----.- 67 43 83 86 89 28 26 25 3.9 14 6.27 4 
Aprile 222 sues 2 76 51] 89 91 92 34 3l 29 3.4 8 6, 2 0 
May. -- 3.2. 25- 84 59 04 95 96 46 44 4] 2.9 Ld 4,6 0 
June. _._------- ; 90) 67 100 102 104 57 54 51] 4.3 2.0 7.2 0 
July..---------- 90 69 99 101 103 62. 61 59 5.8 2. 4. 9. 0 0 
August.-.------ 90 68 O7 99 100 59 57 54 5.41 2.07 8.5 0 
September______ 85 63 94 97 | 100 50 AT 43 4,4 1.2 7.5 0 
October_._.---- 76 52 88 90 | 98 34. 32 30 2.5 .4 48 0 
November. _---- 66 40 81 83 85 19 18 WwW 2.6 .8) 6.0 () 
December__--_ ~~ _ 57 Bb) 73 75 78 18 15 11 2.9 4 6. 5 L7 
WOOP 2c sue 75 51 101 103 105 15 12 10 | 43.7 34.0 54. 5 4,5 
! Trace. 2 Averages for the period 1933 to 1959. 
The amount of rainfall in the growing season normally Taste 12.—Probabilities of drought days on soils of five 
is enough for crop development and maturity, but in some different motstwre-storage capacities 


years it 1s either inadequate or excessive. Table 11 shows 
that extreme monthly and annual deficiencies may occur 
1 year in 10, and extreme excesses, 1 year‘ in 10. For ex- 
ample, the average rainfall in July is 5.8 inches, but in 1 
year in 10 rainfall may be less than 2.4 inches, and in an- 
other July in the same 10-year period, more'than 9 inches. 

Disastrous droughts oceurred in 1925 and 1954 (9). 
Partial droughts occur more often, about once or twice 
every 10 years. By definition, a drought occurs when 
there is no water available to a plant in its root zone in 
the soil, A drought day isa day during which no water 
is available tothe plant. Calculation of drought days is 
based on the capacity of the soil to hold available moisture, 
on the amount of precipitation, and on the amount of wa- 
ter used or: transpired by plants. Even in average, or 
normal, years, there are periods when rainfall does not 
meet the water needs of most crops. Supplementary ir- 
rigation is needed for maximum crop production in most 
sections of the State in most years. During severe 
‘droughts, however, there is almost no water available for 
irrigation. : 

The probability of a stated number of drought days, 
for each month from April through October, for five soil 
storage capacities is shown in table 12. These estimates 
were obtained by using the Penman method for computing 
evapotranspiration and by defining a drought day in the 
terms expressed earlier. The total possible amount of 
stored moisture available to plants varies with soils and 
with the depth of roots of different plants. The table, 
therefore, shows the estimated number of drought days for 
five levels of storage capacity and five different probabil- 
ity levels. For example, for a soil that has a 2-inch stor- 
age capacity, there is a fifty-fifty chance that there will be 
8 drought days in Lee County in July. 


Minimum number of drought days if 
Month ! Proba- Sones a moisture-storage capacity? 
bility 

Linch {2 inches|3 inches/4. inches/5 inches 

Aprileecdecce 1 in 10__- 15 0 0 | 0° -0 

2 in 10_-. 13 0 0 0 0 

3 in 10... 11 0 0 0 0 

5 in 10__- 9 0 0 0 0 

Mayoel coeds Jin 10... 25 25 2) 14 8 

2in 10__. 23 21 17 9 0 

3 in J0__. 21 18 13 0 0 

5in 10__. 7 14 8 0 0 

June_.. 22+. 1 in 10... 24 24 | 23 20 18 

2in 10___ 22 20 19 5 13 

3in 10._. 20 17 16. 2 9 

5 in 10... 17 13 10 6 0 

SVE b\eeeneneneor eee Lin 10_._ 22 21 20 4 18 

2in 10_-. 19 17 16 10 13 

3 in 10_.. 16 14 13 6 10 

5 in 10_.. 12 8 7 0 0 

August__..-- Lin 10__. 20 17 15 14 14 

2in 10_-- 17 13 10 10 9 

Zin-1O.--| 15 10 7 6 5 

5 in 10__- VW 5 0 0 0 

September_..} lin 10_-- 22 19 17 15 14 

2in 10__- 19 15 12 9 8 

3 in 10_-- 17 12 9 5 0 

Sin 10_.. 14 8 0 0 0 

October-—__- Lin 10__- 28 27 24 23 22 

2in 10_-- 24 22 17 15 12 

3 in 10__- 21 17 12 8 6 

5 in 1OL-- 15 10 0 0 0 

1 January, February, March, November, and December are not 
shown. Crops are rarely damaged by drought in these months. 

? The depth of water that a soil can hold and make available to 


_plants. 
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Glossary 
Aggregate. A mass or cluster of many fine soil particles. Many 


properties of the aggregate differ from those of an equal mass 
of unaggregated soil. See Texture. 

Alluvium, Sand, nnd, and other sediments deposited on land by 
streams. 

Available water. In agriculture, that part of the water in the soil 
that ean be taken up by plants at rates significant to their 
growth. jJIn engineering, an approximation of the amount of 
capillary water in a soil that is wet to field capacity ; measured 
in inches per inch of soil: 

Caleareous. A term used to desc ibe a soil that caiikasns enough 
caleinm carbonate to effervesce when treated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid. 3 

Carolina bay. An oval-shaped depression, generally having a north- 
west-southeast axis; of uncertain origin, but possibly formed 
by the dissolution of the underlying limestone. 


Clay. (1) As‘ a soil separate, mineral soil particles less than 
0.002 millimeter in diameter. (2) As a textural class, soil 


material that is 40 percent or more clay as defined in (1), less 
ithan 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent silt. 

Consistence, soil. The combination of properties of soil material 
that determines its resistance to crushing and its ability to be 
amolded or changed in shape. ‘Consistence depends mainly ou 
the strength and nature of the forces of attraction between soil 
particles. It varies widely with differences in moisture con- 
tent; thus, a soil aggregate, or clod, may be hard when dry 
and plastic when wet. 

Terms used to describe consistence when the soil is wet are— 

Plastic. Vasily rolled between thumb and forefinger into a wire 
or thin rod of soil without breaking; modernte pressure is 
required to deform the soil mass. Plastic soils are high in 
clay and are difficult to till. 

Sticky, Adheres to thumb and forefinger after pressure. 
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Terms used to describe consistence when the soil is moist are— 

Firm. ‘Crushes under moderate pressure between thuinb and 
forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable, Jfirm soils 
are likely to be difficult to till. 

Friable, Crushes easily under gentle to moderate pressure be- 


tween thumb and forefinger and coheres when pressed 
together. friable soils are easily tilled. 
Loose. Noncoherent when moist or dry. Loose soils are gen- 


erally coarse textured and easily tilled. 

‘Terms used to describe consisteuce when the soil is dry are— 

Hard. Moderately resistant to pressure; can be broken in the 
hands without difficulty but is barely breakable between 
thumb and forefinger. 

Soft. Very weakly coherent and fragile and breaks to powder 
or individual grains under very slight pressure. 

Dispersion, soil. The breaking down of soil aggregates into single 
grains, Hase of dispersion is an important factor influencing 
the erodibility of soils. Generally speaking, the more easily 
dispersed the soil, the more erodible i 

Evapotranspiration. Removal of water from a soil by evaporation 
and plant transpiration. . 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the sur- 
face, that has distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming 
processes and that differs in one or more ways from adjacent 
horizons in the same profile. The relative positions of the 
several soil horizons in the soil profile and their designations 
are— : 

A horizon, The master horizon consisting of (1) one or more 
mnineral horizons of maximum organic accumulation; or (2) 
surface or subsurface horizons that are lighter in color than 
the underlying horizon and have lost clay. minerals, iron, 
and aluminuin, with resultant concentration of the: more 
resistant minerals; or (8) horizons belonging to both of 
these categories. 

RB horizon. The master horizon of altered material characterized 

(1) an accumulation of clay, iron, or aluminum, with 
aecessory organic matter; or (2) blocky or prismatic strue- 
tnre together with other characteristics, such as stronger 
colors, unlike those of the A horizon or the underlying 
horizons of nearly unchanged material; or (3) characteristics 
of both these categori Conimonly, the lower limit of the 
B horizon corresponds to the lower limit of the solum, 

CG horizon, A layer of unconsolidated material, relatively little 
affected by organisms and-in chemical, physical, and min- 
ernlogical composition presumed to be similar to the material 
from which at least a part of the solum has developed. 

D horizon, Any stratum underlying the C horizon, or the B if 
no C is present, which is unlike the C horizon or unlike the 
material from which the solum has been formed, 

Any major horizon (A, B, C, or D) may or may not consist of 
two or more subdivisions or subhorizons, and each sub- 
horizon in turn may or may not have subdivisions. 

Infiltration rate. The rate at which water is penetrating the sur- 
face of the soil at any given instant, usually expressed in 
inches per hour. May be limited either by the infiltration 
capacity of the soil or by the rate at which water is applied 
to the soil surface. 

Intake rate. The rate, generally expressed in inches per hour, at 
which rain or irrigation water enters the soil. ‘This rate is 
controlled partly by surface conditions (infiltration rate) and 
partly by subsurface conditions (permeability). It also varies 
with the method of applying water. The same kind of soil 
has different intake rates under sprinkler irrigation, border 
irrigation, and furrow irrigation. 

Internal drainage. The movement of water through the soil pro- 
file. The rate of movement is affected by the texture of the 
surface layer and subsoil, and by the height of the water table, 
either permanent or perched. jRelative terms for describing 
internal drainage are: wery rapid, rapid, medium, slow, very 
slow, and none, 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which a soil passes from a 
qiastic to a liquid state, expressed as a percentage. 

Loam. The textural class name for soil material that 
percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 
sand, 


is 7 to 27 
2 percent 
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Natural drainage. The condition that existed during the develop- 
ment of the soil, as opposed to altered drainage. ‘Drainage is 
generally altered by artificial imeaus or by irrigation but may 
be altered by sudden deepening of channels or sudden blocking 
of drainage outlets. The following relative terms are used to 
describe natural drainage: cawcessive, good, inoderately yood, 
somewhat poor (or iaeperfect), poor, and very poor. 

Permeability, soil, ‘hat quality of a soil that enables it to trans- 
mit air and water. The permeability of the soil may be 
limited by the presence of one nearly impermeable horizon, 
even thongh the others are permeable. Moderately permeable 
soils transmit air and water readily, a condition that is favor- 
able for the growth of roots. Slowly permeable soils allow 
water and air to move so slowly that root growth is restricted, 
Rapidly permeable soils transmit air and water rapidly, and 
root growth is good. 

Plastic limit.—‘Che moisture content at which a soil changes from 
a semisolid to a plastic state. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the plastic 
limi¢ and the liquid limit; thus, the range in moisture content 
through which the soil remains plastic. 

Poorly’ graded soil (engineering). Soil material consisting 
mainly of particles nearly the same size. (Because there is 
little difference in size of particles, density can be increased 
only slightly by compaction. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil through all its hor izons 
and extending into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil inass, 
expressed either in pH value ot in words, as follows: 


pit 
Extremely acid_-_.------_------.---------- Below 4.5 
Very strongly acid__-_------_____- Aobe gue i 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid = 5.1 to 5.5 
Medium acid_ 5.6 to 6.0 
Slightly acid. 6.1 to 6.5 
Neutral --~ 6.6 to 7.8 
Mildly alkaline TA to TS 
Moderately alkaline 2 TO to &4 
Strongly AUG: 85 to 9.0 


Very strongly ¢ 9.1 and higher 

Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, consid- 
ered collectively ; also, the difference in elevation between the 
hilltops, or summits, and the lowlands of a region, 

Road subgrade. Material at the surface or just below the finished 
grade, on which the base soil material for pavement is placed. 

Runoff. Removal of water by flow over the surface of the soi). 
The amount and rapidity of runoff ave affected by texture, 
structure, and porosity of the surface soil; by the plant cover ; 
by the prevailing climate; and by the slope. The degree of 
runoff is expressed by the following terms: tery rapid, rapid, 
niedium, slow, very slow, and ponded. 

Sand. (1) As a soil separate, rock or mineral fragments that are 
0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in diameter. Sand grains 
are generally quartz, but they may be of any mineral com- 
position, (2) As a soil textural class, soil material that is 
85 percent or more sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 
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Shrink-swell potential. The ability of n soil to lose volume, .or 
shrink, with a loss in water content and to gain yolume, or 
swell, with an increase in water content. 

(1) Asa soil separate, mineral particles that are 0.002 milli- 
meter to 0.05 millimeter in diameter. (2) As a soil textural 
class, soil that is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 
percent clay. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of the individual soil particles 
into aggregates that have definite shape and pattern. Struc- 
ture is described in terms of grade—iweak, moderate, and 
Strong, that is, the degree of distinctiveness and durability of 
the aggregates; by class—very fine or very thin, fine or thin, 
medium, coarse or the and very course or very thick, that is, 
the size of the aggregates; and by type or shape—blociy, sib- 
angular blocky, columnar, crimb, graniar, platy, and pris- 
matic, Structureless is that condition in which there are no 
observable aggregates. or no definite orderly arrangement of 
natural lines of weakness—massive if coherent and single 
grain if noncoherent. 

Blocky, angular. The aggregates are shaped like blocks and the 
surfaces join at sharp angles. If the term “blocky” is used 
alone, angular blocky is understood. ‘ 

Blochy, subangular. The aggregates have some rounded and 
sone flat surfaces; the upper faces are rounded. 

Columnar, The particles are arranged around a vertical line 
and are bounded by relatively flat surfaces; the height of 
the aggregates is greater than the width, and the upper ends 
are rounded. 

Crumb, The particles are arranged around a point into aggre- 

gates that are irregular but tend toward a spherical shape; 
the aggregates are soft, small, and porous. 

Granular, The aggregates are roughly spherical, firm, and 
small; they may be either hard or soft but generally are 
more firm and less porous than crumb and are without the 
distinet faces of blocky structure. 

Piety, The particles are arranged around a plane, 
horizontal; the aggregates are flaky or platelike, 

Prismatic. The particles are arranged around a vertical line 
and are bounded by flat surfaces; the upper ends are not 
rounded. 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon of a soil that has distinet 
horizons. In more general terms, that part of the soil profile 
below plow depth in which roots normally grow, 

Substratum. Any layer beneath the solum, or true soil. The term 
is applied both to parent material and to other layers unlike 
the parent material that lie below the B horizon or the subsoil. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equiv- 
went in uncultivated soil, about 5 to 8 inches thick. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of the various size groups 
of individual soil grains in a mass of soil; specifically, the 
proportions of sand, silt, and clay, Soil textural classes named 
in classifying the soils in this county are sand, loamy sand, 
loamy fine. sand, sandy loan, fine sandy loam, loam, and silt 
loant. 

Topsoil (engineering and landscaping). Presumably fertile soil 
inaterial, rich iv organic matter, that is used to topdress road- 
banks, lawns, and gardens, 


Silt. 


generally 
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program, or protected genetic information. The Department prohibits discrimination in 
employment or in any program or activity conducted or funded by the Department. (Not 
all prohibited bases apply to all programs and/or employment activities. ) 


To File an Employment Complaint 


If you wish to file an employment complaint, you must contact your agency’s EEO 
Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081.wba) within 45 days of the date of 
the alleged discriminatory act, event, or personnel action. Additional information can be 
found online at http://www.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 


To File a Program Complaint 


If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http://www.ascr.usda. 
gov/complaint_filing_cust.html or at any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request 
the form. You may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 Independence Avenue, S.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to (202) 690-7442; or by email to program. 
intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 


If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and you wish to file 
either an EEO or program complaint, please contact USDA through the Federal Relay 
Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, please see the 
contact information above. If you require alternative means of communication for 


program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 


For additional information dealing with Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) issues, call either the USDA SNAP Hotline Number at (800) 221-5689, which 
is also in Spanish, or the State Information/Hotline Numbers (http://directives.sc.egov. 


usda.gov/33085.wba). 


All Other Inquiries 
For information not pertaining to civil rights, please refer to the listing of the USDA 


Agencies and Offices (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33086.wba). 


GENERAL SOIL MAP 
LEE COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Faceville-Marlboro-Grady association: nearly level to 
gently slaping, mostly well-drained, red and yellow soils 
on broad ridges. 


Norfolk-Dunbar-Coxville association: nearly level to 
gently sloping, well-drained to poorly drained soils. 


Norfolk-Ruston-Grady association: nearly level to gently 
sloping, generally well-drained soils, and poorly drained, 
dark-colored soils in depressions. 


lzagora-Wahee-Myatt association: moderately well drained 
to poorly drained soils on stream terraces. 


Lynchburg-Portsmouth-Rutlege association: nearly level, 
somewhat poorly drained to very poorly drained soils on 
lowlands. 


Goldsboro-Lynchburg-Coxville association: nearly level, 
moderately well drained to poorly drained soils. 


Wehadkee-Swamp association: nearly level, very poorly 
drained soils on flood plains. 


Lakeland-Vaucluse-Gilead association: nearly level to 
steep, droughty soils of the Sand Hills. 


Gilead-Vaucluse association: very gently sloping to steep, 
moderately well drained soils that have a compact, 
slowly permeable subsoil. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE LEE COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA SOUTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


SOIL LEGEND 


The first capital letter in each soil symbol is the initial one of the soil 
name. A second capital letter, A, B, C, D, or E, shows the slope. Symbols 
without a slope letter are those of nearly level soils, such as Okenee loam, 
or of land types, such as Gullied land, that have a range of slope. A final 
number, 2 or 3, shows that the soil is eroded or severely eroded. 


SYMBOL 


Borrow pits 


Cahaba sandy loam 
Coxville sandy loam 
Coxville loam 


Dunbar sandy loam 


Eustis sand, O to 6 percent slopes 

Eustis sand, shallow, O to 2 percent slopes 
Eustis sand, shallow, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Eustis sand, shallow, 6 to 10 percent slopes 


Faceville loamy sand, O to 2 percent slopes 
Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Faceville loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 


Gilead loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes 

Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
Gilead loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes 

Gilead loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Gilead loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Gilead loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
Goldsboro loamy sand 

Grady loam 

Grady sandy loam 

Gullied land 


Izagora sandy loam 


Kalmia loamy sand 
Kalmia loamy sand, thick surface 


Lakeland sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes 

Lakeland sand, 6 to 15 percent slopes 
Lakeland sand, shallow, O to 2 percent slopes 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
Lakeland sand, terrace, 0 to 6 percent slopes 
Lakewood sand, O to 10 percent slopes 

Leaf fine sandy loam 

Local alluvial land 

Lynchburg sandy loam 


Magnolia loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Magnolia loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Marlboro loamy sand, O to 2 percent slopes 
Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Marlboro loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
Mixed alluvial land 

Myatt sandy loam 


Soil map constructed 1961 by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1957 aerial 
Photographs. Controlled mosaic based on South 
Carolina plane coordinate system, north zone, Lambert 
conformal conic projection, 1927 North American 
datum. 


SYMBOL 


Norfolk loamy fine sand, O to 2 percent slopes 

Norfolk loamy sand, O to 2 percent slopes 

Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Norfolk loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes 

Norfolk loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, O to 2 percent slopes 
Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 percent slopes 


Okenee loam 

Orangeburg loamy sand, O to 2 percent slopes 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Orangeburg loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 


Plummer loamy sand 
Plummer sand, terrace 
Portsmouth loam 
Portsmouth sandy loam 


Rains loamy sand 

Ruston loamy sand, O to 2 percent slopes 

Ruston loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Ruston loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Ruston loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent siopes 

Ruston loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
Ruston loamy sand, thick surface, O to 2 percent slopes 
Ruston loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Ruston loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
Rutlege loamy sand 


Swamp 


Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent siopes 

Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes 

Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes 

Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Vaucluse loamy sand, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
Vaucluse loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Vaucluse loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 15 percent slopes 


Vaucluse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Wahee fine sandy loam 
Wehadkee silt loam 


WORKS AND STRUCTURES 


Highways and roads 
Dual ..... 
Good motor 
Poor motor 
Trail 
Highway markers 


National Interstate 


Railroads 
Single track 
Multiple track 
Abandoned 

Bridges and crossings 
Road 
Trail, foot 
Railroad 


Ferries 


R. R. over 
R. R. under 
Tunnel 
Buildings 
School 
Church 
Station 
Mines and Quarries 


Mine dump 


Pits, Bravel OF Other sce 


Power lines 


Pipe lines 


Cemeteries 


Dams 


Levees 


CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 
BOUNDARIES 


National or state 
County 

Township, U. S. 
Section line, corner 
Reservation 

Land grant 


Township, civil 


DRAINAGE 
Streams 
Perennial 


Intermittent, unclass. 


Canals and ditches 

Lakes and ponds 
Perennial 
Intermittent 

Wells 

Springs 

Marsh 


Wet spot 


RELIEF 


Escarpments 


Vv YY YY YY Vy 


Bedrock 


WETTED aT TINT 


Other 
Prominent peaks 


Depressions 
Large 
Crossable with tillage st, 
implements’ as 


Not crossable with tillage rN 
implements : ne, 


Contains water most of Rye 
the time ... pre 


\4 
= 


é 
“an 


SOIL SURVEY DATA 


Soil boundary 
and symbol 
Gravel 
Stones 
Rock outcrops 
Chert fragments 
Clay spot 
Sand spot 
Gumbo or scabby spot 
Made land 
Severely eroded spot . 


Blowout, wind erosion 


Gullies 
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GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS 
(See table 8, p. 50 for the approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils, See tables 5, 6, and 7, pp. 36, 44, and 48, for information on the engineering properties of the soils) 


Woodland Woodland 

Capability unit suttability group Map Capability unit suitability group 
oat Mapping unit Page | Symbol Page No. Page aymbal Mapping unit Page | Symbol Page No. Page 
Bp Borrow: pite.ic<2 ics. so seen ee eee oes cc sweetest be ecg sosepecme ss 51 | VIIs-2 18 12 29 MbC2 Marlboro loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded... .-.__.----.-...--.-.-- 61 | Ilfe-2 14 4 27 
Ca Cahaba sandy loam..___...---------------------------------------------- 51 | L-1 il 2 26 Mx Mixed ‘alluvial land ..2220 foo ce se cheese w ees tel cesl step ccce teste cease bee 61 | Vw-2 18 8 28 
Co Coxville sandy loam... ci. -225-2iu2cscues2 so eb oa te asc tees 52 | WIw-2 15 5 27 My Myatt sandy loam... 2200022 52204552. secs ec eneeed heeds ceeedees 61 | [Vw-3 17 9 28 
Cx Coxvilleloam 2.22 2c cet os tee oec teehee see ee cece s 51 | IIw-2 15 5 27 NfA Norfolk loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. -._......-.-._2-2. 2-222 2 e288 62 | I-1 li 2 26 
Bu Dunbar sandy loam___________-- 52 | IIw-2 12 6 27 NoA Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes._........__..-_-___--__- 62 | I-1 ll 2 26 
EnB Eustis sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes_-_-.---_--- 52 | IVs-1 17 1 26 NoB Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. __....- 62 | Ile-1 ll 2 26 
EsA Eustis sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes 52 | ITIs-1 16 1 26 NoB2 Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 62 |} Ile-1 ll 2 26 
EsB Eustis sand, shallow, 2 to 6 percent slopes 53 | ITIs—1 16 1 26 Noc Norfolk loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes.__.__...---......-.-.---_--.-.---_ 62 | Ilfe-1 14 2 6 
EsC Eustis sand, shallow, 6 to 10 percent slopes__--_--.-------------------------- 53 | [Vs~1 17 1 26 NoC2 Norfolk loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded..--..--.----.------~------ 62 | IIle-1 14 2 26 
FaA Faceville loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes_____._.___--.-.------------------ 53 | I-2 11 4 27 NtA Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes.______....-.-.-----.-- 62 | IIs—1 13 2 26 
FaB Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes___-.-....------------------------ 53 | Ile-2 12 4 27 NtB Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent slopes._......-.-.-.--..----- 62 | IIs-1 13 2 26 
FaB2 Faceville loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded____.---------------------- 53 | We-2 12 4 27 NtC Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 percent slopes_._.._._----.--------- 62 | Ille-5 14 2 26 
FaC2 Faceville loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded.__-_--------------------- 53 | [[Ie-2 14 4 27 Ok Okeneeloam = 2522s Sensi tee sescse es Siecle eso cece be Se en ot 63 | IlIw—4 15 9 28 
GeA Gilead loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes_........-----~--------------------- 54 | IIs-2 13 2 26 OrA Orangeburg loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes.-._.......--------------------_ 63 | I-1 ll 2 26 
GeB Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes.-.--..------.------.----------s = 54 | Ile-4 12 2 26 OrB Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes_______--..--------------------- 63 | Ie~1 il 2 26 
GeB2 Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded____.....-------------------- 54 | IIe-4 14 2 26 OrB2 Orangeburg loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__-...-.--.-.-----------_ 63 | IIe-1 il 2 26 
Gec Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 pereent slopes.......---------------------------- 55 | IITe-4 14 2 26 Orc2 Orangeburg loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded__.-....----..---------- 63 | IITe-1 14 2 26 
GeC2 Gilead loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded _________._.._-_------------ 55 | [Ve-4 16 2 26 Pm Plummer loamy sand__._....---------------------------- ducwirt Seek ete 64 | Vw-2 18 9 28 
GeD Gilead loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes_.......-------------------------- 55 | [Ve-4 16 2 26 Pn Plummer sand, terrace_-.---~-----------------------4--------- +--+ 2 eee 64 | Vw-2 18 9 28 
GeD2 Gilead loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded.__..---------------------- 55 | Vie-2 18 2 26 Po Portsmouthiloam (20000005 + sou eae es seo cket us oe eet eee ease 64 | IlIw—4 15 9 28 
GkB Gilead loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent slopes.___...._----.---------- 55 | IIIs-4 16 2 26 Ps Portsmouth sandy loam.__.....-.---.---.-+---------+----+---- +--+ 64 | IlIlw-4 15 9 28 
GkC Gilead loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 percent slopes._._..--.-------------- 55 | [le-4 14 2 26 Ra Rains loamy sand 02. oo 2 on eee nn osc fasten cee soa pent eaws See 65 | IVw-3 17 6 27 
Go Goldsboro loamy sand 55 | Ilw-2 12 6 27 RsA Ruston loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. _......._..-..__-_.-2-- 2 eee 65 | I-1 ll 2 6 
Gr Grady loam______-_---------_ 56 | IlIw-2 15 5 27 RsB Ruston loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes.............. an 65 | IIe-1 11 2 26 
Gs Grady sandy loam___---.----------------- 56 | IIIw-2 15 5 27 RsB2 Ruston loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_ as 65 | Ile-1 lk 2 26 
Gu Guilied ‘lands 2.22 2scsssceecies sects teee ee eet ee eee et see =e eee 56 | VIIs-2 18 12 29 Rsc Ruston loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes........._._---.---_-.._-_-----_._-. 65 | Ile-i 14 2 26 
Iz Tzavora.sandy loam... -222- S525 2-cSe obese cles Seeco sheath wee sens 56 | [Iw-2 12 6 27 RsC2 Ruston loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. _._-.----.-----------.~--- 66 | IITe-1 14 2 26 
Ka Kalmis:loamy sand :22-2< 52.2) acta cence soete ope she Scetes sos c Seba ds 57 | I-1 11 2 26 Rta Ruston loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes______.__.__-.--------- 66 | Is-1 13 2 6 
Kt Kaimia loamy sand, thick surface____._-.____.-------------------------- oe 57 | IIs-1 13 2 26 RiB Ruston loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent slopes..--..---._------------ 66 | Iis—1 13 2 26 
LaB Lakeland sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes_.___--_.------------------------------- 58 | [Vs-1 17 1 26 Ric Ruston loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 10 percent slopes_._._...---.. lob wierd lew 66 | ITIe~5 14 2 26 
LaD Lakeland sand, 6 to 15 percent slopes_-._----------------------------------- 58 | IVs-1 17 1 26 Ru- Rutlege loamy sand )s.20 sw de sees ees Bee Dene eee ee seen soe 66 | Vw-2 18 9 28 
LkA Lakeland sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes_____....----------------------- 58 | IIIs-t 16 1 26 Sw SWaMD))o25. osha es actos soe euas Sl oues ete re ele toe ecto ee as 67 | VIIw-1 18 8 28 
LkB Lakeland sand, shallow, 2 to 6 percent slopes___.------.--------------------- 58 | ITIs-1 16 1 26 VaB Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes_____._-.-.-.--------------------- 67 | Ile-4 12 11 29 
LkC Lakeland sand, shallow, 6 to 10 percent slopes____.-_-.---------------------- 58 | IVs-1 17 1 26 VaB2 Vaucluse loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded____-___-_...-.------.----_ 67 | I1le—4 14 ll 29 
LnB Lakeland sand, terrace, 0 to 6 percent slopes_____..-.-.--------------------- 58 | IVs-1 17 1 26 VaC Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes.__._...------.--.---.----------- 68 | Ifle—4 14 11 29 
LoC Lakewood sand, 0 to 10 percent slopes...-.--------------------------------- 58 | VIIs-1 18 7 28 VaC2 Vaucluse loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded____.-..____._._---------. 68 | IVe-4 16 il 29 
Ls Leaf fine sandy loam_...__..--.-_---_--_---------------------------------- 59 | IVw-2 17 5 27 VaD Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes._____-.....-.-.--------.--------- 68 | IVe-4 16 il 29 
Ly Loeal aliavial land... 2) co 5.secaes hee eo tee eet ee ces eeneteede dio een Se 59 | IIw-1 12 10 29 VaD2 Vaucluse loamy sand, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded....---.-...-.-.----.---- 68 | VIe—2 18 1 29 
Ly Lynchburg sandy loam__.__._--.-------------------------- === 60 | IIw-2 12 6 27 VaE2 Vaucluse loamy sand, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded._........-.---..-------- 68 | VIe-2 18 ll 29 
MaA Magnolia loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes__..____..__..----------_----..--. 60 | 1-2 11 4 27 VtB Vaucluse loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 6 percent slopes....._._.....-----.--- 68 | IlIs—4 16 11 29 
MaB2 Magnolia loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 60 | Ile-2 12 4 27 VtD Vaucluse loamy sand, thick surface, 6 to 15 percent slopes_._...-..-.----.----. 68 | IVe-4 16 11 99 
MbA Marlboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes__----------------~--- 60 | I-2 11 4 27 VyC3 Vaucluse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 68 | Vie-2 18 ll 29 
MbB Marlboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes_.-._----------------- 61 | Ile-2 12 4 27 Wa Wahee fine sandy loam 69 | Illw-3 15 3 26 
MbB2 Mariboro loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 61 | Ife-2 12 4 27 We ‘Wehadkee silt loam so): 2.62 ossendses ese seciee peowenun osset ote needecees 69 | Viw-1 18 8 28 


